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N my Giſt Sib 18 ; the: e of any 
-water, air and fire, with their eſſects, and 
reaſon of many of their operations: in 
my fecond, nataral biſtory, with the taxes, 
acres, mg &c. 'in each — of England and 
Wales, with notes, particularly of Torkſbive and 
Derbyfhive : In my third, the doctrine of fermen- 
tation, hiſtory of Moat and clay: In my fourth, a 
continuation of c/ay, and all its uſes I Are learn, 
with the hiſtory of wheat : In my fifth, the hiſto- 
ry of joint-ftorks and ine In my ſixth, I went on 
about kine, ſhewing the uſe and manufacture of 
moſt parts, the doctrine of nurrition, circulation 
of the blood, with reaſons of its aſcent, and 
manner of growing of bones and other parts: In 

Vol. III. A my 


2 A CoLLECTION for Improvement 

my ſeventh, I have carried on the hiſtory of Hue 
in diſcourſes upon blood, butter, cheeſe, cows, 
cream, dung, milk, urine, whey, and other parti- 


culars: In my eighth, is an account of the ſhips 
that came from abroad to London from neu- year s- 
day, 1694. to the ſame day, 1695. with the 


number from each prince's territories, and of 


all the goods imported that year, mentioned in the 


bills of entry, with the quantities from each 
place, and all together. 

Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural 
and political, as the advantages of a coalition with 
Scotland, the true caſe of a free-trade, a regulated 
company, and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 
tain method for mending the roads, &c. In m 
ninth, are hiſtories of imported ſtone, glaſs, ſalt, 
and a farther account of roads: In my tenth, a 
farther account of ſalt, the hiſtory of nitre, gun- 
powder, profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of 
vitriol, copperas, brimſtone, oker, Jett, and oa: 


In my eleventh, are the farther hiſtories of coal; 


alſo of arſenick, lapis hæmatites, and the 7 metals, 


with a deſcription of all things I could learn were 


made from them; with ſome diſcourſes about 
air, allali, colours, exchange, fire, the manner of 
fluxing with mercury; money, poiſon, trade, pumps, 


and wood: In my twelfth I have given a diviſion 


of plants, the hiſtories of muſhrooms, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, canes, and ſugar, with all the hiſtori- 
cal and political notes relating to them I could 
think proper; as the quantum of beer and ale that 
paid exciſe in divers years, the quantity of malt 


brought from Hare by water in a year, with a 


diſcourſe about navigable rivers, and making 
them ſo ; the difference about water and land- 


carriage, with the quantities of ſugar and the o- 


ther things imported: In my thirteenth I have 
5 given 
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given the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, 
yos ſolis, gemian, aloe, with the manner of em- 
balming and managing the dead in many coun- 
tries: The hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhu- 
barb, buck-wheat, hemp and fax: As alſo the 
hiſtory of . linen, thread, tape, lace, twine, dying, 
printing, maps," pictures, oil-clath, buckrams, paſte- 
board, playing cards, rags, . paper-hangings, the 
printer”s office, with the life of Blaev, &c. In my 
fourteenth, is the hiſtory of Hops, weld or woad, 

annis, turnips, carrots, parſnips, carway-ſeed, peli- 
zory of: Spain, polymountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquin- 
tida, ſcamony, tobacco, binthwort, potato, and the 
vine; with a propoſab how to enrich England, 
and employ the poor. In this fifteenth I ſhall 
give you the hiſtory of jeſſamine, and other 
things that have been imported, and go on as 


well as I can, endeavouring to make it the beſt 


account of trade upon the beſt and moſt ſure foot 
that ever has been B publited, and I could 
hear of. And all this I have applied, and will 
apply for the benefit of my country, not doubt- 
ing but it may be made the richeſt and happieſt 
the ſun ſees. 1. Anon Js he bs 
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Jeſſamine deſerib d. Its oil bat. How 
7 made. ] eſſamine-butter. Oz/ of behn , 
not corrupt in a long time. A theory of 
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nell and taſte wiſb d for. 
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IN wy laſt I gave an epitome of the 14 paſt 
volumes. Now, for jeſſamine, which is a 
grant ferous, deciduous ſhrub, erect, having larger 
flowers than ſome other of that kind; tis odo- 
rute, having weak branches, whoſe flowers are 
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ij of the more pleaſant ſinell «© 

| Of the oil of Jeſſamine there were imported 

anno 1694-5, from the Sreights 4 casks, 58 dozen 

| gutters, 364 bottles, 8 flasks, from Holland 
—. ß ĩð ß ot 

. Ly This ſame is uſed only for perfume, and TI 

p don't take what is imported to be the true chy- 

=. mical oil of jeſſamine, but rather an oil of Behn 

| | highly perfum'd with the flowers ; and the way 

. they do it, is, by laying clean cotton cloths dipped 


in oil of ben 2 reſh jeſſamine flowers, and 


then a clotb, and ſo as long as you pleaſe : Let them 
lie thus 20 or 24 hours; then preſs out the oil. 
If it be not ſtrong enough, let it be repeated 
with ſreſh flowers as often as you pleaſe : Some 
ſtretch theſe cloths upon frames of wood, with 
| pins to keep them tight, and put theſe frames 
1 one upon another inte a box lined with tin, till 
f the box be full, putting flowers between each 
| cloth; and if your frames be two inches thick, 
| | there will be two inches of room between every 
if cloth to hold the flowers. Let 
i | 
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Let the cheeks of your preſs be lin'd with tin, 
leſt the wood ſuck up your oil. 

The cloths muſt. be in the reſs two or r three 
A hours, and. che. preſs forc'd often, or elſe you'll 
*X . hardly get all the oil out. 

Some blanch almonds, and then beat them 

fine, and lay ſtratum fuper firatym m with them and 

jeſamine flowers; that is, a row of Altonds 

and a row of flowers, till you have what guan- 

tity you pleaſe: Then preſs out the oil, Which will 
very fragrant. 

Hogs-lard nlelted, and well * d in fair 
water, laid an inch thick 1 N 1 diſh, and ſtrewed 
over with flowers, will vip unbibe the ſent, 
and make a pure jeſſamine-butter, 

Oil of almonds will do for 4 quick ſpending as 
well as oil of behn; but the oil * behn 4 two 

roperties, one, that it has no ſcent, and there- 

s alters not the ſcent of any perfiige put to 
it; che other is, that it hardly ever corrupts or 

trifies as other oils will; but then it will grow 
65 0a when cool, than oil of almonds. . 

"Tis to be wilk'd there were diſcovered a a go6d 
theory of ſmell, as alſo of taſte, &c. but tis 2 
e to. be wiſh d for than expected; but if it 
could be done, we ſhould Ts make a conſidera- 
ble! improvement 1 the art of e, 
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2 their 17 jption, quantivy impor. 
tell and uſe. Figs, 155 e quan- 


Lit; imported and W. , Cad 7. 
atulers. 1 T6 22185 71 


AER! is 4 „lig . wk; 3 5 ha 
ving intire 1470 that are round; being 
bw plant, the b of whoſe flower, wet pick 25 


is an eſculent ſauce, bearing large white flowers. 
Ok theſe flower, or rather buds pfekled, there 


came to London, anno 1694-5, from the Kireigbite 


33437 pounds and 14 hogſheads; from Holland 
Strom Spain Toe, Pods from en 49 
| lg ; in all, 18 973 and 14 H6 ends. 
"Theſe are. uſed for very lictle me > tha ities, 
except ſomerings for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, as 
18 gee, caper-back diverſy prepare, 07 14 
Lam told this 1 grows in Oxford-garden, 
and doubt not but it may be madè to grow in 


more places, alcho tis not worth While for any 


other uſe than a curioſity; but ſurely methinks 
we might find ſome other buds that we might 
pickle for the ſame uſe, beſide broom-buds. 

Lam come now to the fig-tree, which is a pomi- 


ferous tree, decidubus, having no viſible bloſſoms, 


unleſs (as s Bauhinus obſerves) within the fruit, 
being a weak tree of ſmooth bark, large leaves, 
divided commonly into five jags, whoſe fruit is 
of an oblong pear-like figure, of a more ſoft con- 
ſiſtence, full of little grains, 


Of 
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Oſ this fruit there came to London, anno 1694-5, 
from the Streights one box and 3 C. from Por- 
tugal 12 baskets, 56 pound, 668 C. and 41 bar- 
rels: in all, one box, 67x C. 56 pounds, 12 baſ- 
kets, and 41 barrels. > «=» | 

"Theſe are moſt of them eaten as they come; 
ſome are uſed in decoctions for colds and ſore 
throats, and ſome for pultiſes and plaiſters, 

I do preſume that the cauſe of vending ſo ma- 
ny as are conſumed, is, in a great meaſure, their 
being hawk'd about ſtreets; for without doubr 
importunity and opportunity does great things ; and 
if ſuch people buy them of the ſhop-keepers, as 
I believe they generally do, I cannot ſee where 
the damage is to corporations. I do think that a 

reat trade is far better for any country than a 

hittle one; and I never yet met with the man that 
could pretend with any colour of reaſon, that 
ſuch doings cauſed a leſſer conſumption. I would 
fain have thoſe, that are againſt them; conſider 
what would become of our nil and mackarel, our 
other fiſh, oranges, and lemons, &c. if no body 
could buy a ſingle penny-worth, unleſs they went 
to a market or a ſhop: for them z beſides, there 
are vaſt quantities of damaged goods that would 
never be ſold, if twere not for carrying to the 
mob in this manner. | f | 
Spirits are alſo drawn from figs. 


Jonx Houcnron, E. R. S. 
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Pans its i defeription ail 4 ; how 


out imported. Art conquers nature. 
es and lemons, their r at 
how e imported. | 


15 H E next 5 courfe is dis vin dads 
which is a ſempervivent or ever- green tree, 


whoſe fruit is round, of a hard, cruſtareous, brit- 
tle rind; a thorny tree, bearing lange beautiful 


bloſſoms, the fruit full of grains; in à red pulp, 


with a kind of coronet on the top of the one at 
the place of the bloſſom. 

There Were brought to London, ia e 
but 250 from the e and 1800 from Spain, 
in all 2050. 
- Theſe, both j Juice, rind, Jos flowers, are reckon- 
ed reſtringent, and 0, good in all kind of 
fluxes; and I doubt not but the rind may be of 
good uſe in tanning of leather: but oak- bark be- 
ing much cheaper, it makes this 1 in Co mea- 
ſure out of uſe. + 
This tree will grow i in England to a conſi- 
derable 1 and, as I have been told, will 
alſo bear flowers, but not the ripe fruit, except 
It be in ſuch hot houſes as are kept by my Lord 
Wharton, under the care of Mr. Watts, where 
nothing dares refuſe to grow ripe, even at 
Chriſtmas. 

I wonder there are no more uſed in England ; 
ſurely *ris for want of hawking them about, and 
bringing them to the hand and eye of every 


one. 
The 
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together, becauſe they ate commofly imported 
0 ; | 


0. 
cage is à pomlferous tree, ever-green, whoſe 
fruit is round, of a ſofter rind, being of a deep 
yellow colour, with a quick juice of à grateful a- 
Oranges differ much, according to the climate 
the ; grow in. * Weste 18 6 ens = SY 
Ee has the like ME, only the fruit 
is oblong and oval, being of a pale yellow, leſs 
than the citron, whoſe rind is more thin, and juice 
more acid, oe ed 
5 There were brought to London, Auno 1694-5, 
from the Streights, of oranges and Jemons 272 cheſts, 
and 18400 in number; efence 3 pounds and 3 
gallons ; of orange-flowers 3 C. of orange-trees 1 
aſe, and number 207, 5 cheſts and certain; from 
me 


44 
15 


„and there came of peel 9 C. lemon in nu 
ber 300; lime juice 108 gal. of bil of oranges 15 
ound, 12 bottles; and 3 pound of ointment : 
Prem Sain, of pickled lemons 20 hog. and 3 tun; 
8 $ butts of lime- juice; of lemon - water 6 tuns Foy: 
3 hog. of eſſence of oranges, 8 ounces ; of orange- 
water, 23 gal. of oranges and lemons, in number 
530000, and 8872 cheſts: From England, viz. 
prize, of lemons and oranges 229 chefts 4 from 
Guernſey, 20 cheſts ; from Portugal 5 295 cheſts 
and in number r056000; in all, 14688 cheſts of 
oranges and lemons, and in number 1604300 ; of 
efſence, 3 gal. 3 pound and a half; of orange- 
flower-water, 1403 gal. and of lemon-water 6 
tuns and 3 hogſh. of orange- flowers 3 C. of o- 
range-trees 1 caſe, in numb. 207, 5 cheſts, and 
certain; of orange-peel 9 C. of lime-juice 8 
butts, and 108 gal. of oil of oranges, 15 borrles 
n ah ee ob an 
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and 12 pounds; of ointment of oranges, 3 pounds; 
of pickled lemons, 8 tuns. r N e 


[4 
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How many oranges imported.” A propoſal 
for a larger conſumption, and anſwer, to 


F my laſt, I ſhew'd how many cheſts and ſin- 
1 gle oranges and lemons. came to London, An- 
no 1694-5 ; and at 50o to a cheſt, they made 
8,948,300, which is not much above one a-piece 
for each head in England for a year, except what 
came by chance, or into the out- ports, which I 
believe are not many; but ſince the peace, there 
have been many more imported: yet ſuppoſe 
there were conſumed two to each head, the 
quantity is but ſmall; and how to increaſe it, is 
the queſtion. _ Mee PER 
I doubt not but tho? London within the bills. of 
mortality, be but about the tenth of the people, 
yet they ſpend the fourth part of the oranges and. 
lemons; and one reaſon is, beſides its opulency, 
the opportunity : for ſince they are carried in the 
eye of all about the ftreets, we ſee they are very 
much conſumed by the ordinary people. Now 
they cannot be carried to divers towns of Eng- 
land without great charge, and the rotting of 
many, whereby thoſe with whom money is more 
ſcarce, cannot afford to buy them; but if ſuch 
could buy one or two for a penny, and they 
ſhould come often in their way, twould cauſe 


a 


3 


8810 
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a far greater conſumption : And in order to do 
this, I humbly- propoſe, that-they ſhould be 
brought to ſeveral ports cuſtom-free, for at leaſt 
a certain time, till the circumjacent inhabitants 
had brought the, uſe of them into cuſtom : and 

then, if the parliament think fit, let a duty be 
e Loot yi 
i It's poſſible our London orange-merchants may 
not like this; but I am fully perſuaded, that 
when the cunt- port ſtocks ſhall be ſpent, as they 
often will be in theſe periſhable commodities, 
and the country, thro their uſe, know not how to 
be without them, that the Londoners will fell 
more than now; and the great quantities that 
come hither will make the Londoners, the mer- 

_ chants chiefly, to ſupply thoſe places, at leaſt 
till thoſe places grow extremely numerous. 
Some may complain, that they are ſpent idly, 
almoſt as bad as wine, that is piſs'd againſt the 
wall; therefore the fewer the better. But not 
many weeks ſince, I have ſhewn (I believe) be- 
yond. contradiction, that the more wine we 

| ſpend, the more outward trade we muſt have, 
and are nothing the poorer for ſuch conſump- 

tion; and the hike will be with theſe fruits: and 
I think it was never known, that an increaſe of 
ſhipping ever ruined a merchantile country. No, 
ſure ; Pr many ſhips will hinder the king of 
Spain to threaten us, as he once did King James I 
that he would make him eat his capons without 
lemons; left it be return'd as that king did, He 

| would make him eat his lemons without capons. 


Joux Hovenron, E R. &. 
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FF my laſt I propoſed how'to incr 


For the fame reaſon is not exceſxely uſed the 


orange-flower-water ; although of that is uſed 4 


great deal in medicine and ſweet-meats. I am 
afraid we ſhall never have orange - trees enough to 
ſupply ourſelves with oranges, becauſe the care 
of them is very chargeable, and we can cheaply 


be fupply'd from abroad: yet, not to diſcourage 


art, I muſt ſpeak of the great old orange-trees 
that grow in the garden that was Sir Nicholas 
Cary's, at Beddington, near Banſtead-Downs, which 
yearly bear great ſtore of very good —_ 

cre 


eee. ty. re a. te 
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There are ſome timbers raiſed among them, 
whereon reſt ſome covering in winter; which, 


with dunging and pruning, is, I. believe, the 


main that is done to them. | | 
Orange-trees ſpread as curioſities very much 
over England; and if it be true what Mr. Faztio 
ſays, (and 1 hear of none that gain-ſays him) 
that, by proper ſituations, we can make things 
grow here as well as if we were three degrees 
nearer the ſun; I ſee no reaſon why we may not 
have a greater plenty of Engliſh gs. Vide 
his book not long ſince printed, and de la Quin- 


| tinye 8, tranſlated by John Evehyn Eſq; 


, % Lad . 


ent we make bur little of our 


Although at pre 


Engliſh oranges, yet J am told that ſome make a 


great deal of money of their orange- flowers; 
perhaps to make ſome butter or eſſencè to help at 
a dead lift, before new can come from abroad; 


or ſometimes to make conſerve, or other medi- 


cines: but what we did with the 3 L. weight 
imported, unleſs they were candy d to eat, I 
n? F 2 bi 
Orange. peel is uſed much of late for a ſtrong 
water ; 'tis alſo uſed in medicine, ſweet pow- 
ders, and what not? But ſurely, were we ſo 
good husbands as we need to be, we might have. 
ſaved enough to have prevented the 9 C. weight 
being imported. _ ps e re Fn ts 
he 15 bottles of oil of oranges would per- 
fume a great deal, and I believe tis chiefly uſed 
as a ſcent to pomatumn. | 
Lime juice is uſed chiefly for punch, and ſome- 
thing for dying ; and the 8 tuns of pickled lemons 
are brought over chiefly for the uſe of con- 
fectioners. And ſo much for oranges and lemons. 


Joux Hovcaron, F. R. S. 
DT eee Fav, 
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What plumbs imported. Dryed plumbs done 
Here, their uſe. Prunelloes, prunes, their 
uſe, How many prunes the head, ſpent 
im a year. A propoſal for increaſe of 
conſumption. A propoſal about nell 
ſure. 1 1 


"THE next in courſe are plumbs, which will be 

Þ difficult todeſcribe, there are ſo many forts ; 
but there were imported to London, anno 1694-5 
from the Streights, of dry d plumbs 38 C. from Por- 
tugal 11 C. in all 49 C. Of prunelloes, from the 
Streights 165 L. Of prunes, from the Sreights 
4200 C. from Spain 1050 C. from Portugal 478 
C. and 456 tuns; in all 742 tuns and 8 C. 

Of theſe dry d plumbs moſt of them are dry*d 
in ſtoves in ſugar, although ſome few as in Kent 
they dry cherries. The bringing theſe from 
abroad has been a pattern for us to imitate ; and 
we have been ſo good proficients, that now we 
make abundance here, and import few from 
abroad, except in a bad year, when the fruit is 
extreme ſcarce here. ha 6 e 

I know of very little uſe for them, except to mix 
with ſweet-meats, or now and then to reliſh a 
ſick palate. _ | | 

Prunello is a curious fruit, and (as I amin- 
form'd) has only its natural taſte without the 
help of ſugar. oh | e e 

Prunes are dry'd in the ſan, and when ſuffi- 
ciently ſhrivel'd, pack'd up in great casks and 
ſent hither in the quantities you lee. 

They 


» 
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They are ſomething uſed in phyſick as a gentle 
urging medicine; but I think their great con- 
*Z ſumption is ordinary folk ſelling them ſtewed, 
and what is put into plumb-pottage at Chriſtmas. 
X Thequantity at firſt ſight ſeems large, but if there 
be eight millions of people in the kingdom, it is 
not an ounce and quarter for each; for it makes 
but 9972480 ounces. IG! 
Theſe are ſo well known, that whether any 
thing (except exceſſive cheapneſs) will make a 
greater conſumption, is a queſtion ; altho', as I 
have ſaid, importunity and opportunity do great 
things. Could all the people in England be brought 
to live cloſer together, the trade and conſumption 
of moſt things would be much the greater; and 
increaſing of fairs, markets, and divertiſements, 
are the ways to draw the people cloſer, and by 
conſequence to increaſe them : for if ſome come 
to towns, they will certainly make more employ- 
ment for the people in the country; and that In- 
creaſe of employment will draw more people from 
one part of the world or other into thoſe places. 
Upon theſe conſiderations I doubt not but Eng- 
land is greatly encreaſed ſince the reſtoration of 
Charles II for all our kings from that time have 
been very ready to give their patents for the con- 
ſtituting of ſuch fairs and markets. 
If to theſe patents there were added an act that 


all might incloſe that would, upon ſuch terms as 


a proper jury of the circumjacent pariſhes ſhould 
approve of, I doubt not but we ſhould be quickly 
aud greatly increaſed. - 


Joann Houcurony F.R.S. 


Faivay, 
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The oliue- tree, its deſcription. How ma- © 
-ny olives, and how much oil imported in 
one year. Uſe of olives and of oil. Oils 


| HE next in courſe is the olive, which is a pru- 
1 niferous tree, not purgative ; ſempervivent, 
having ſtones with very fmall kernels, and long 
narrow leaves, hoary underneath, the fruit not 
eſculent till pickled. VV 
There were imported anno 1694-5 of olives from 
the Streights 94 hogſh. 56 barr. 1 pot, 120 C. from 
Spain 19 hog and 176 Jarrs ; Portugal, 1 hogſh. 
96 casks, 8 gall. 1. barr. and 26 jars: in all, 
114 hogſh, 57 barr. 1 pot, 120 C. 202 jars, 96 
casks and 8 gallons, e een, 
There were imported alſo of ofive-oil from the 
Streights, 26 casks, 2 cheſts, 306 gall. 477 jars, 
37 pipes, 31 tuns, and 3 half-Nacks: from Holland 
2 casks; from Spain 937 tuns, 198 casks, 1 jar, 
1611 pipes, 2 hogſh. fromErglard, I ſuppoſe prize, 
6 hogſh. from Portugal, 2 pcs. 30 gall. 21 barr, 21 
jars, 88 casks, 3 hogſh. and 393 tuns: in all 314 
casks, 2 cheſts, 336 gall. 499 jars, 1648 pipes, 821 
tuns, 8 half flasks, 11 hogſh. 2 pes. and 21 
n . 
From the pulp, not the ſtones of the oliues, when 
ripe, 1s preis'd the oil that is called compleat ; and 
from the pulp of unripe olives is preſs'd an oil 
call'd omphacinè : other uſe, except to pickle and eat, 
I think there is none; except the pomice be a good 
manure for its own trees at leaſt, if not for other 
land. | But 
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Bur the oil is, as the Dutchman ſaid of butter, 
good for every thing except ſtopping of ovens ; 
particularly tis uſed abantancly by the cock, 
and in the countries where butter is ſcarce, tis 
uſed in its room ; and things are as commonly 
fryed in oiFthere, as in butter with us: tidy, ſome 


q 1 


2 like it ſo well, particularly the Duich, that when 
is they make ſauce with butter, if it be not brought 
to an oil, but be made thick as with us, they” cry 
4” out at it, a puitiſe, a pultiſe ... 
47 . Fiſh is often fry'd in oil, and then pickled, 25 
it, called marinated fiſb ; this will keep long, and if 
8 eaten; cold with. vinegar, is very good. Thus 
flat fiſn are en d, and 1 wy. rin, _ 
may ein 
am "Leah ailcyireghr and Wend will make nd 
m a brave repaſt, and at ſea is often eaten bisker 
h. dipt in oil, inſtead of bread and butter 
ll, The excellency of oil is to have neither ſmell nor 
E taſte, and to be tſick in cold weather, altho' all 
are not of the fame mind : for famous is the ſtory 
ne of the man that ſent one ſon to Horence, the other 
s, 2 whale-fiſhing ; ; the one brought him bil that had 
d neither taſte nor ſmell, andwas good for nothing; 
T, the other brought hind duch us would do _ 
e, and make him bulk brayety: 0: . | 
1 Oil is uſed much with ſalt meats, becauſe, an 1 
4 preſume, it hinders the angles of the ſalt from 
1 having ſo great effect on the tongue as otherwiſe 
I it would have, | UNIT 
f . Jonx Hovcuron, E R. S. 
iI 
t, 
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Oil d leather, its reaſon. Oild wool. Soap. 
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IN my laſt I gave ſome account of oi, and how 
much was imported in a year, as alſo of ſome 
uſes thereof: furthermore, tis uſed: by curriers 
and leather-dreſſers, altho they commonly uſe train 
or fſb-oil; but I preſume becauſe of cheapneſs: 
and when the leather is prepared, tis oil'd and 
work d with great hammers in a water-mill, and 
afterwards waſhd with lee, till it becomes very 
clean and limbern. 
I ſuppoſe the reaſon. of this is, that the oil mixes 
with the greazineſs and filth in the skins, and af- 
terwards mixing with the lee, it is waſhed all out, 
and leaves the leather perfectly clean, and ſo dry, 
that no moiſture of the air can have any effect on 
the jelly that naturally is in skins. In ſhort, 
the reaſon of putting oil to leather, is the ſame as 
putting ſoap to foul clothes. 
When it is uſed ro wool,” tis for the ſame cauſe, 
and hkewiſe that the hairs ſhall not entangle or 
curl one with another, but may be dra vn out at 
length to ſhew its ſtaple, and alſo to be more 

ready for ſpinning. | ves e 
The great conſumption of ordinary oil is in 
ſoap-making, of which I have given an account al- 
ready ; but the ſhort of it is, ſoap being made 
with oil, ſalt of pot-aſb and tallou, the oil and tal- 
low ftick to the greaſe and filth in the foul clothes; 
the ſalt of the pot-ath being boil'd with the oil and 
tallow, is gotten into the molt cloſe parts, and 
when 


„ee Vv Wit Y 


A 


| 
| 
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when the water comes, it is imbib'd into the alt, 
and ſo is mixt with the ſmalleſt Particles of the 


dil and tallow ; which being of different qualities, 


do contend for a ſeparation, which makes the 


fermentation we call ſudds: and there being 


great quantity of water, and uſually warm, the 
oily matter ſeparates from the clothes, and join- 
ing with the water, the filth is carried off with 
it, and ſo clothes come to be clean. Nan 
Soap at this time is extraordinary dear by reaſon 
of the dearneſs of its ingredients; but I doubt 


not but a continuance of peace will in a ſhort time 


reduce it; and a cheapneſs, with a faſhion of a 


great deal of clean linnen and clean houſes, will 
be ſome of the beſt ways to encourage its con- 
ſumption. ih 1 


\ Formerly bucking with lees made with our 


Eugliſh. aſhes and hogs-dung, were very much 
uſed for the waſhing of clothes; but for ought I 
can learn, where-ever ſoap comes, it gets ground 
of theſe, as being more neat, ſweet, and leſs 


' troubleſome. _ | 


I believe ſoap is chiefly made with olive-cil, 
altho'. between 1630, and 4o, there was a great 
deal of . zrain-0il uſed, as I find by the quarrels of 
the ſoap-patentees of Weſtminſter and eee 


of London; and then they were prohibited the uſe 


of fiſh-oil. 
- Jonn Hov@nrox, F. N. 


£ 
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Oil 2d in * Cauſe of tumours 8 | 


and eaſe in ſtone and cholick. A propo- 
fab. to. PERO health in A Une 


Lions. 


* 


L. ST week, as part f my | kiſtory m oil, 1 

ave'the reaſon of makin ſoap, and how it 
cleans clorhes, making. grea e, oil, and Water 
mix. n 

eee it is uſed in medicink for a great 
many purpoſes both outward and inward, par- 
ticularly if rubb'd upon the skin or ſore other 
parts, *twill make them extend, and be lubricous 
or {lippery ; and I preſume by ſtopping the pores, 
and not quickly evaporating, it makes a kind of 
a reverberatins furnace, which more warms in- 
ternal juices underneath, whoſe circulation was 
by a coagulation or a force on the capillary veſſels 
obftructed; and ſo may a tumour be made, and 
then haſtened by means of this reverberation, 
cauſed by the oil or unctuous matter. | 
What is the cauſe of extenſion, or how the oil 
ſhould unlooſe the hooks, or whatever it is that 


cauſes the contractive 1 in the parts, is dif- 3 


ficult to explain; but if thoſe, whoſe inclinations 
lead to ſuch conſi derations, would canvaſs it, till 
it comes to be eaſily underſtood, the world would 
be beholden to them. 

If the inteſtines be oppreſt with hard excre- 
ments, oil by extending the membranes, gives 
more room for them to deſcend, and alſo by i in- 
ſinuating itſelf into its vacuities, cauſes a ſooner 


break- 
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breaking of them into ſmaller pieces, whereby they 
may the better be thrown off. GOTTEN! 

Many alſo think that it is the ſharp points of 
the ſalts in the blood that cauſes pain, which the 
ſides of the globes of the oil ſheath, or the inter- 
ſtices between the globes ſuck in, and ſo comes 
eaſe : the ſharpneſs of vinegar or lemons is much 
abated by a mixture of oil with them. 

Upon ſuch like principles as theſe, tis, I ſup- 
poſe, that oil is given inwardly ſo much, to eaſe 
pain, by xr in the ſtone and cholick. 4 
Oil does but very little or nothing evaporate 
in boiling, as we daily ſee in the making of plaiſter, 
from whence I have formerly concluded, that if 
in hot countries inſtead of water and common 
punch, they drank fat broths, chocolate or oily 
liquors, like our butter'd ale, 'twould not ſo ſoon 
evaporate ; they would not be ſo often thirſty, 
and they would preſerve their health much better, 
and live much longer: but whether our Eaſt- India, 
Guinea companies, or traders. to the hot planta- 
tions, will think this worth their minding, I muſt 
leave to their conſiderations, and ſubſcribe, 


Jonn Houchrod, F. R. S. 
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Oil preſerves liquor and iron, andis uſeful for 
the eaſe and decoration of mankind. Pain- 
ting. Inauguration of kings, prieſts and 
prophets. | ; 


7 my laſt I gave ſome propoſals how to prolong 
life jn hot countries by a management of oil an 
| B 3 fuch 
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ſuch like. Furthermore, oil is uſeful for the pre- 
ſervation of liquors, and we find it to grow here 
more and more daily ; witneſs the keeping wine 
and other liquors in flasks, which does in a great 
meaſure put by the need of corks, and generally 
ſpeaking, tis better; for corks are ſubject to a 
great porineſs, rottenneſs, aptitude to break and 
rumble; alſo if good, to fly out by the ſtrength 
of lie fermentation of the liquor: but oil, if lift- 
ed up by a ferment, will gently give way, and 
fall down.in its place again, always keeping out 
the air, conditionally you keep it in ſuch a tolera- 
ble warm Place, as that the oil ſhall not freeze ; 

for that. may endanger all. 

Thus for medicinal uſe may the juices of fruits, 
plants, or the decoctions of ſuch, be kept long, and 


make our degree of 51 or 52 be as if we were in- 


the latitude of 40. | 
Oil is good for the preſerving of iron edge-tools, 
and for whetting of razors. 


But there is another uſe of oil, viz. for the eaſe 


and decoration of mankind ; and in hot countries, 
where they go naked, and their skins are there- 
by apt. to parch and chap, they uſually rub all 
over with oil, in order to prevent the miſchief, and 
alſo to adorn themſelves by its ſhining quality ; 
and I preſume alſo in cold countries it has been 
uſed to keep out the cold, and make the limbs 
more {upple, as in Eugland and Scotland in the 
time of the Pitts, | 

The Fews and abundance of other nations were 
wont to uſe ointments, and they perfumed them 
to high degrees, and allo moſt barbarous nations 
added colour to their oils or ointments, working 


them into divers repreſentations of birds, beaſts, 


fiſh, inſe&s, Cc. 
As 
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Ass civility grew, and clothing came in faſhion, 
this ſort of painting decreaſed; but the ſine paint- 
ing of the face and hands continued or ſucceeded, 
and is very cuſtomary in Tah and ſeveral other 


countries to this day, fo that few are aſham'd of 
it: but here in Exgland, where the complexions 
are perhaps inferiour to no other country, it's 
loc k'd on as a piece of great vanity and ligh:neſs, 
and who do it, muſt do it with great art; for if 
diſcover'd, it generally tends to diſcredit, ſo 
great is the authority of faſhion or cuſtom, altho 
David ſpeaks of oil that makes the face to ſhine, 
as well as wine that glads the Heart. 
Oil is alſo uſed at the inauguration of kings, 
prieſts, and prophets. "eta 


Jonx Hovcnron, F. R. S. 
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The turpentine tree and fir. tree deſcribd. 
What fir-timber, balls, boards, deals, 
oars, handſpikes and maſts :' What tur- 
pentine, oil of turpentine, oil of ſpike, 
pitch, tar and roſin were imported anno 


HE next in courſe is the turpentine-tree, 
which Dr. Wilkins ſays is a bacciferons tree, 
European, deciduous, whole fruit is not eſculent, 
having winged leaves, the wood being hard, 
which bears a ſmall round oblong fruit in long 
cluſters, having many hollow excreſcencies like 
bladders, 
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Bur that which I believe yields a great deal of 
our turpentine, is the fir-tree or . which 
is a coniferous tree, even green, whoſe conef are of 
the leſſer ſort, having long leaves, either that 
whoſe leaves encompals and cover the branches, 
bearing; long cones. hanging downwards as the 
male fir-tree or pitchtree; or that whoſe leaves 
grow from each ſide of the ſtalk, being more flat 
like thoſe of yew, green on the upper fide, and 
whitiſh underneath, furcated at the end, bear- 
ing cones ſhorter and thicker, growing erecl, as 
the female fir-tree, 

I join both theſe together, becauſe by che en- 
tries t will be hard to diſtinguiſn them. 

There were imported anno 1694+ J, from Swe- 
den 4 load timber, 377 balks, 252 oars, 4812 
laſts, 103 barrels, 134 casks of pitch and tar, 
149 balks, 50 boards, 74837 deals, 2691 hand- 
ſpikes, and 418 maſts, 

From Ruſſia 4440 deals, 50 handſpikes, and 2 2 
maſts, _ 

From Dantzick 43925 deals, 270 loads tim- 
ber, 525 oars, and 100 balks. 

From America 30 C. of roſin, 57 C. of turpen- 
tine, 200 of oil of turpentine, 160 pieces, and 4 
tuns of wood. 

From Holland 429 C. and 11 tuns of herſe or 
roſin, 221 C. of turpentine, and 13560 L. of oil 
of turpentine. 

From Spain 25 tuns turpentine, 120 C. and 27 
tuns of roſin. 

From England (I ſuppoſe prize) I. and tar 
certain, roſin 24 C. turpentine 13 tuns, and 12 
CG. maſts 35, and 179 re | 

From Holftcin 4 laſts and 6 barrels of tar, and 
10500 deals. 

From Guernſey 750 L. of oil of turpentine. 


From 
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From the . Seights 110 L. of oil of ſpike; and 
7800 L. of Venite rarpentine.' oo 7 

In;all 274 load of timber, 160 pieces and 4 
tuns of wood, both which I take to be fir; 526 
balks, 50 boards, 133872 deals; 777 oars, 2741 
handſpikes, 455 maſts, 56 tuns, and 7 C. tur- 
pentine, 145 10 L. of oil of turpentine, 110 L. of oil 
of ſpike, 48 12 laſts, 113 barrels, 134 casks, and 
certain of pitch and tar, 68 tuns, and 3 C. of roſin. 
JohN Hovenron, F. R. S. 
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Young firs, how managed. Names of 
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1 N my laſt, I gave an account of the quanti- 
ties of fir, and things belonging, imported. I 
| ſhould give a farther hiſtory thereof; but what 
can the man do, that comes after John Evehn, Eſq; 
an illuſtrious fellow of the Royal Society. He in 
his Sylva has given large accounts hereof ; but 
becauſe ſome may meet with this which may not 
with that, I ſhall epiromize him, 0 os 
In Ch. 2. S. 8. he diſlikes tranſplanting of firs, 
becauſe for want of tap-roots (eſpecially if ſer 
cloſe, or in tufts) they are in danger of being 
deſtroy'd by winds : therefore they do beſt in 


walks at competent diſtances ; woods ſhould be 
ſowed, and not remov'd. | 


In Ch. 22. S. 1. he ſays, the fir is eaſily raiſed of 
the kernels which may be gotten out of their cones, 
by expoſing them a little before the fire, or in 
warm water till they begin to gape. 
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S8. 2. There are two principal ſpecies, the male, 
which is the bigger, moſt beautiful, and tapering, 
of a harder wood, and more hirſute leaf; and 
one ſort call d the Spaxiſh fir, bears its leaf like 
roſemary with a white rib underneath, which he 
ſuppoſes the female, and is much the ſofter and whi- 
ter; though whiteneſs be not the beſt character. 
Dram- deal, and what comes frem Bergen, Suin- 
found, Moſs, Longlound, Dranton, &c. long, 


ſtreight, clear, and of a yellow more cedric colour, 


is eſteem d much before the white for flooring and 
wainſcot ; for maſts, &c. thoſe of Pruſſia, call'd 


Spruce, and Norway (Rn from Gottenberg) 
* 


are the beſt ; except thoſe of New-England, which 
are preferable to any of them, there lying rot- 
ting then, and for ought I know till at Paſcata- 


way, a maſt of that prodigious dimenſion, as none 


will adventure to bring away. | _ 
The hemlock-tree (as call'd in New-England) is 


a kind of ſpruce. In the Scotch Hichlands are. 


trees of wonderful altitude (tho' not ſo tall, thick, 


or fine as the former) from whence we may 


bring ſeed. * To the former. may be added the 
Eſterund firs, Tonsberry, Frederickſtadt, Hellerone 
Holmſtrand, Landiſer, Stavenger, Laurwat, &c. 
There is alſo a fir call'd in Dutch the Green-boome, 
much uſed for building merchant- ſhips, which 


ſtand much out of water. Tis light and not 


ſtrong like oak. It comes from Norway, and o- 
ther Eaſtland countries: It is heavier than fir, 
but neither bend ſufficiently. 

The ſeeds may be ſown in beds, or caſes in 
March, and when they peep, carefully preſery'd 
with furzes or the like fence from birds. The 
beds muſt be ſheltred from the Sub with a 
skreen of reed or thick hedge. Sow them not a- 
bove half-inch deep in ſhallow rills, and cover 

| them 


them with fine rich mould. Being riſen a finger 
high, ſtrengthen their ſtalks by fifting ſome more; 
* earth about them. When two or three years old, 
7 you may tranſplant them; and after three or four 
7 _ when well rooted, they make prodigious 
"8 JJC 
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Management of young firs. Uſes of fir. 


N my laſt, I gave ſome accounts about mana- 
ging young firs. Farther, they will grow 
both in moiſt or barren gravel, and poor ground, 
if not over-light and fandy. Before 3 turn 
it up a foot deep, ſowing or ſetting your ſeeds a 
hand diſtance, and riddle earth on them: In five 
or ſix weeks they will peep. When you tranſ- 
plant, water them well before, and cut the clod 
out about the root, as melous out of the hot bed, 
which knead cloſe to them: Thus they may be 
ſafely ſent many miles, but the tops muſt neither 
be bruiſed nor cut, which would dwarf them: 
One kind will take of flips or layers, inter'd a- 
bout the latter end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt. 

The beſt time to tranſplant, were in the be- 
ginning of April: they will thrive mainly in a 
ſtiff, hungry clay, or rather loam ; but by no 
means in over-light or rich ſoil : If your ground 
be improper, fill the holes with ſuch- barren 
earth; and if the clay be too ſtiff, with a lit- 
tle ſand, removing with as much earth about the 
xoots 
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roots as is poſſible : If N en you 
plant towards the latter end of ſummer, lay a 
pretty deal of horſe · litter upon the ſurface of the 
ground, to keep off the heat, and in winter the 


cold; but let no dung touch the ſtem or root. 


You may likewiſe ſow in ſuch earth about Febru-. 
ary, they will ſhoot the firſt year an inch, the 
next. an handful, the third 3 foot, and thence- 
forward above a yard annually : There are trees 
in Northumberland, which were in a few years as. 
big as ſhips maſts. From all may be deduced 
theſe incouragements; the facility of their Pro- 
pagation ; their affecting places where nought elſe 
will thrive; their aniformity and beauty; their 
perpetual verdure; their ſweetneſs; their fruitful- 
zeſs, affording ſeeds, gum, fuel, and timber, of 
all other woods the moſt uſeful and eaſy to work, 
c. all which, ſaith my author, highly recom- 
mend it as an excellent improvement of husbandry, 
fit to be enjoin'd by ſome ſolemn edi, to the 
inhabitants of this iſland, that we may have 
maſts, and thoſe other materials of our own 
growth. , (Et hes Fee 0 
Fir is of extreme great uſe. It makes our beſt 
maſs, ſheathing, ſcaffld-poles Cc. heretofore the 
whole veſſel : alſo variety of inteſtine works, as 


main ſcot, floors, pales, balls, laths, boxes, bellies- 


for all mufical inſtruments in general. 30 
Many good maſis have been brought from Nor- 
way, and ſome from Muſcovy, which are beſt 
eſteemed (as conſiſting of long fibres without 
knots) but dealeboards from Norway ; and though 
fir rots quickly in {alt water, it does not ſo ſoon 
in freſh, nor do they yet refuſe it in merchant- 
ſhips, eſpecially the upper parts, becauſe of its 
lightneſs. Fi is exceeding {ſmooth to poliſh on, 
and therefore does well under gilding, ang 
takes 
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N my laſt, I gave ſome uſes of fir. It is ald 
"excellent or Tears and other timber- work it 
houſes, being both light and, exceeding ſtronf 
and therefore good fox bars and bots of doors, as 
well as doors themſelyves, and for the beams of 


© 


coaches. A board of an inch and half thick 
will carry the body of it with great eaſe. Of 
old they matle carts and coaches Of it. And for 
Fa ſuperſtruct on, in boggy grounds. Mo 

of Venice an Amſterdam isbuilt upon them, with 
ſo exceſſive charge; as ſome report, the founda- 
tions of their houſes coft as much as what is e- 
rected on them, there being driven in no fewer 
than 13659 great maſts of fr under the new 
'Stadt-houſe of Amſterdam. For ſcaffolding, none 


* 


like it. 
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| „My author thinks we may ſupply ourſelves 
| | with fir if we would, or at leaft have it from Vir- 
Zinia, where tis ſo good, that no country is bet- 
5 Say Oe 3. which, as he thinks would fave a- 
" bundance af ready money, carried now into the 
1 Northern countries. In a word, not only here 
\ and there a houſe, but whole towns and cities 
4 are, and have been built of fir only, nor yet alone 


in the North, as Maſcow, Cc. where the ſtreets 
are paved with it, (the bodies of the trees lying 
one by one in manner of a raft) but even Conſiau- 
tinople. And nearer home: Thoulouſe in France 
was- within not much more than a hundred 
years, moſt of fir, which is now wholly marble 
and. brick, after eight hundred houſes had been 
burnt, as it often chances at Conſtantinople. 'To 
conchude with the uſes of fir, from Which we 
have moſt of our pot-aſhes,” together with torch, 
or funeral ſtaves ; nay, and of old, ſpears of it, 
if we may credit Virgil's Amazonian combat : 
e Ftp: or ſhavings of deal-boards, he- 
Fe Lindling of fires, are uſeful to keep drink i 
lieu of hops; and Bartholin ſays, it gives it a na- 
tural odor. And how ſovereign the reſinous tops 
of fir and pines are againſt the ſcurvey, gravel in 


* 
- 


the kidneys, Cc. is generally found, ee 
Muy author gives many other uſes to the pine, 
which 'tis very probable may be apply'd to the 
fir, but I keep to my text. They are plantations 
which exceedingly improve the air by their odori- 
ferous and balſamical emiſſions, and for ornament 
create a perpetual ſpring, where they are plenti- 
fully propagated. Some aſſert, that the Almugine 
trees, recorded 1 Reg. 10. 12. were fir. Fir grew 
in Lebanon, 2 Chron. 2.8, and Meibomius ſhews, 
that there were ſuch trees brought out of India 
or Ophir. Mr. Purchas, ſaith Dr, Dee, writ a 

| laborious 


„ 
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laborious treatiſe wholly of this ſubject, where 
he conſiders twelve trees, and at laſt concurs 
with Joſephns in fayour of pine, or f. Tis be- 
lieved to be | a. material odoriferous and beautiful, 
and of fitteſt temper to * bound, beſides 
irs a mn as 1 building. lt arm} 37 1 
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land, ſome 42 inches diameter. Beſt 70 
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oy my laſt, were - ſore uſes of fir, and ens 

een uſe is for maſts, ſeberal which mult 
be for every ſhip; Which makes the number gr 
and us beholden to the king of Denmark, — 
I doubt not but he is as much beholden to us fot 
ſomerhing elſe : however 1 am told, that under 
pretence of wanting for himſelf, he'll permit no 
maſts to come forth of his country, that are more 
than 22 inches diameter, altho' if larger be a 


little ſquared, they may come under "hn denotni- 
nation of timber. 


Whether it be the Danes atthred to deny us 
maſts, I wron't determine; but I hope he'll conſider; 
that we have at New-England as good, if not bet- 
ter than he has; we have had ſome thence 42 in- 
ches diameter, and there are enough alſo, and not 
only there, but in divers other of our American 
plantations ; but the charge of them is much more 
than FOLIO which I muſt confeſs in a mer- 


chant's 
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chant's ſhip is of great importance, but the leſſer 
maſts ſerve them; and as for Men of war, what's 


matter what the charge is, for tis all earn'd by 


our own ſubjects; and not only ſo: but what the 
Neu- Eng liſb get for them; reverts hither : fo that 
by the ſame rule, that we forbid the planting of 
tobacco, tis probable it may be better for us to 
fetch maſts thence, than if they grew in England, 
for they hardly ever get a fat buck there, but he's 
S g 


—Lkj— ̃ : — —— 2 rar 4+ nenen 


But there are more ways to the wood than dne, 


and if he denies us great maſts, we can ſplice little 
ones, till we can, wake them for gur turn, and 


this now is commonly done, and makes us à great 
employment. - 2 n 5 3 rens 4 +870 


Whether #-ſplic'd\ maſt be ſo good as aticther, 
I will not pretend to know; but ſome ſay that 
the fibres of an entire maſt are agreeable one to 
another, lie fight, and; art can never outdpng- 
ture. If a bullet ſnould make a hole, or take 45 
a ſplinter, itgcan by a ſmall matter be amended ; 
but if it be ſphe d and held together by bolts, they 
may be a means of doing the maſt much more 
miſchief: beſige, in a ſtorm the one will ſomething 
bend, and give way, when the other by its ſtub- 
borgneſs will rather be broke aſunder, & vis 
unita fortior. 11 600718 T id 806 EL Alls 
On the other ſide, tis ſaid that lied maſts can 
be had at any time; they are cheaper at leaſt to 
the kingdom, becauſe the workmanſnip is our 
own: if a peice be torn, they can take that off, 


and put on another; and they can always have 


them at what dimenſions they pleaſe: however 
for ought 1 can learn, a ſplic'd maſt is but a ſe- 
cond beſt ; yet the Dane may ſee, that the whole 
world have not their ſole dependance on him, and 


I doubt not but ſuch encouragement may be given 
to 


<< tf of bein fol AG wo is 
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to New-Exgland, as will make the Dane think it 
his intereſt to keep fair with us. A | 
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| Tobore Maſts from top to bottom is beſt, and 
why, Long ſbips. L 


N my laſt I gave ſome account of maſts, and 

diſcourting about them with the ingenious 
Dr. Robert Hook F. R. S. he tells me, that if maſts, 
that are not ſplic'd, had a hole bored through 


them from top to bottom, twould be much for 


their advantage; for twould dry and harden them, 


and keep them from cleaving, cracking and chop- 


ping; the rea ſon whereof is plain: for if it be not 
bored, the outſide dries when the inſide does not, 
and then the parts of the outſide will ſhrink to- 
gether cloſer ; but ſeeing the inſide gives no way, 
the outlide muſt crack, or elle the parts cannot 
lie cloſer ; but if the inſide ſhrinks cloſer together, 
the outſide may do ſo alſo without any difficulty. 
Perhaps this is a new notion, and muſt be 
wholly attributed to the Door. 1 
He farther tells me, this will keep them from 
rotting; for when a tree is moiſt within, if the 


moiſture cannot get out, it will there ferment 


D 


and work like bottled ale; and I have already 
ſhewn, how ſuch working cauſes -rottenneſs or 
| ſeparation of parts in growing corn or malt, as 
well as trees: and this the joyners know. well, 
when they make ballaſters or any joynery work 
with green ſtaff, and 'tis painted over, the paint 

Vol. III. CG | covers 
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covers all, and keeps out the air, and in the 
moiſture, till the wood turns all to duſt. 

This maſt will alſo (as he ſaith) be lighter a 
great deal, and not 3 and this he has 


taken notice from the palmeto trees in Barbadoes, &c. 


which grow to a very great height, tho' with 
ſmall roots, becauſe all their inſides are pith, 
which is a poriſn ſubſtance, and makes the top 
light; alſo the feathers of birds, the quilly parts, 
are hollow and the other all- pith or ſpongy : 
whereas high elms and oaks have but ſmall bran- 
ches on top, bur large bodies, and very extenſive 
Toots. W | | | 5 | 
This maſt will be much ſtronger, becauſe if 
not hollow, if it bend but an inch on the hollow 
ſide, it muſt ſtretch or break a great many inches 


on the out-ſide ; and this may be ſeen in a bow, 


in the difference between the length of the ſtring 
and the conyex ſide. 4 re 
Without doubt we might bring our maſts thus 
qualified, from New-England with a great deal 
leſs charge, eſpecially if we would build long 
ſhips on purpoſe for that trade and nothing elſe ; 
for ſuch ſhips will ſail much faſter, becauſe being 
narrow- they meet with leſs oppoſition from the 
water, and can carry more ſails and more maſts 
for their own uſe, if they do not make the ſails 
high according to the length, but according to 
the breadth of the ſhip, | 12% Ty tp] 
Whether it may be worth the while for thoſe 
concerned in ſhipping, to take any notice of this, 
I'll leave to their conſideration; but without 
doubt, would the mechanical men converſè more 
with the philoſophical, our arts would be improved 
to far higher degrees, but mundus vult currere ſicut 
vult, and perhaps ſome neceſſity and nothing - 


/ 
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will one time or other bring divers ſuch things as 
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Turpent ine, its Hiſtory. Oil of turpentine. 
H my laſt I gave you an account of boring 
holes in maſts from top to bottom; now for 
turpentine, which is a viſcous juice; that ſome- 
times forces its way of itſelf, but more often is 
gotten by inciſion from ſeveral kinds of trees, 
which grow in great abundance, both in hot and 
cold countries, as upon the Mediterranean, Nor- 
way, and New-Evgland. | 
The turpentine we commonly call Venice tur- 
pentine, is brought chiefly from France and Ger- 
many ; for tis of late as often among the drug- 
gifts call d Ausburg as Venice-turpentine : it is a 


| clear oily liquor, tranſparent, clammy, of a yel- 


lowiſh white colour, fragrant, and a little bitin 
in the taſte; tis like ſyrup in warm, and balſam 
in cold weather; and it thickens as it grows old. 

'Tis uſed greatly in medicine; all phyſick- 


| books give the uſe of it, and thither I'll refer 


you: but *tis ſomething odd it ſhould make the 


urine ſmell like violets: 


When 'tis to be mixed with aqueous fluids, tis 


beat up with the yolk of an egg: I preſume it 
may be divided into infinite ſmall parts, as chy- 


mical oils are divided, and made potable by be- 
ing firſt mixed with ſugar, and then that they 
will mix With any watry liquor. Tis alſo taken 
in pills, by being boiled, and ſo harden'd in wa- 
ter; but this boiling evaporates its oil, and ſo it 

| £2 loſeth 
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loſeth part of its virtue: ſome waſh it in diſtill'd 
or other water, which makes it ſomewhat thick- 
er, and to look milk-white and opake, (not 
tranſparent :) What the reaſon of this white- 
neſs ſhould be, I will not determine; but per- 
haps it is becauſe the water being ftirr'd into it, 
it makes it hollow, and ſo the light has more 
force upon it, as it is upon ſoap-ſuds, for the 
ſoap itſelf is green alſo. Mr. Lemery ſaith, that 
this waſhing carries off ſome of the eſſential ſalt, 
as well as the boiling. I will not ſay it does 
not; but however, if it be only mixed with ſome 
proper powders (as he ſaith) you'll be ſure to 
keep all its virtue. TOS rg Pp 

The carpenters and joiners with their tools 
and old nails often wound their fingers, and they 
ſeldom go far for their Jane. for from the 
deal-boards |they take ſome turpentine, by ap- 

- plying of which to the wound, they ſeldom fail 
; of a cure; for the warmth of the part will ſoften 
it, and make it cover all places, and that will 
keep the part warm, conglutinate, and keep out 

all injuries from the external air. 

The oil of turpentine is drawn from it, by 
putting four times its quantity of water with it 
into an alembick, and ſo drawing off the oil, and 

| kaving behind a roſin, which is called colo- 
phony : And this is the ſame with decocted tur- 
pentine ; from which you may ſee, that the oil is 
gone from the one and the other. 
There is another way to get variety of parts 
from the turpentine, by diſtilling it in a retort, 
and mixing it with ſome ſand, brick-duft, or 
ſuch like, ro prevent the thicker parts from ri- 
ling. 
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Oil of turpentine and oil of vitriol joined 
will cauſe a great heat and ebullition. 
Qualities of oil of turpentine and oil of 
vitriol. How they cauſe heat. Some 
inſtances. | 


> * 


| 9— 


2 


1 N my laſt I gave ſome account of oil of tur 
| * which, if mixed with the oil of vi- 
trio! highly made, will cauſe a very conſiderable 
heat and ebullition; and ſometimes to that de- 
gree, as to break the glaſs containing it. 

Some attribute this to acid and alkali; Mr. Le- 
mery, to fiery particles carried over with the oil 
of vitriol; neither of which pleaſes me: for we 
do not find all Ebullitions to come from acid and 
alkali ; for ſlaking of lime cauſes a great ebul- 


lition: And altho lime be an alkali, yet J never 


heard that fair water was reckoned an acid. And 
as for the fiery particles going through the glaſs, 
and flying with the oil of vitriol; altho' I won't 
gainſay it, yet I was never able to comprehend 


It : notwithſtanding red-lead will increaſe its 
weight in the fire, for fire is but a violent colli- 
ſion of particles, and no material ſubſtance of it- 


ſelf ; and vitriol or its oil (which is nothing but 
ſalt. lowing in an aqueous menſtruum) will ra- 
ther put out fire than increaſe it. 

I preſume this phenomenon may be ſolv'd ano- 
ther way, viz. the oil of turpentine being in- 
flammable, and conſiſting of very light globules, 
which makes them in diftillation ariſe freer from 

C 3 ter- 
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terreſtreities, and by conſequence have more ca- 
vities between the globules; as ſhot that is clean 
has more cavities between, than ſuch as have a 
great deal of ſand or duſt with it. 

Oil of vitriol, the ſtronger it is, the more a- 
culeated it is, or has more ſharp points. Theſe 
two being of natures exceſſively different, the 
falt ruſhes with violence into the interſtices of 
the oil of turpemine, which ſtirs up a very great 
beat, and by the conteſt makes the great ebulli- 
ton. f „ eee 
This of raiſing heat by colon, I have al- 
ready ſhewn in my firſt volume, and hiſtory of 
fire; alſo in my hiſtory of air and wind-guns, 
there I have told you, that I have ſeen the bar- 
rel of a gun open at both ends, with a little hole 
underneath at the breech end, to which the en- 
gine to draw out the air was faſtened : In this 
end was put in a plug, at the other end was ſet 
a little piece of leather, which ſtuck faſt when 
the engine ſuck' d out the air; and this engine 
ſuck d the air ſo long, and made ſuch a vacuity, 
till the outward air forc'd the plug through the 
darrel with ſuch violence, that it made a great 
mark on a deal-board, and I believe would have 
killed any man, if it had hit him on the breaſt. 
Thus water quenches fire, and ſlaketh lime: But 
I have farther feen ſtrong oil of vitriol, and ſtrong 
ſpirit of caraways, make ſuch an ebullition, that 
they have actually taken flame. Kaan 
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Oil of ſpike. Pitch and tar how' made. 
The hearth how made. | 


N my laſt was a reaſon for the ebullition of oil 
of turpentine with oil of vitriol, 
Oil of ſpike is only oil of turpentine diftil'd 
with a ſort of lavender-flowers ; and 'tis thought 
that for a great many uſes it exceeds the oil of 
turpentine. | 1 
The next thing from turpentine is pitch and 
tar, Which, as Mr. Winethorp ſays, in New-En- 
glaud is moſtly made from the pine which natu- 
rally yieldeth turpentine, which at firſt flowing 
is liquid and clear, but being harden'd by the 
air, is not much unlike the Burgundy pitch; and. 
they are called pitch-pines,. out of which this 
gummy. ſubſtance tranſudes: They grow upon 
the moſt barren plains, on rocks alſo, and hills 
riſing amongſt thoſe plains, where ſeveral are 
found blown down, that have lain fo long, as 
that the whole trees being periſhed, ſome certain 
knots of the boughs have remained entire, lying 
at the ſame; diſtance and poſture. as they grow 
upon the tree, for its whole length. The bodies 
of ſome of theſe trees are not corrupted by age, 
but reduced to aſhes by the burnings of the Ja- 
dians, when they ſet the grounds on fire, which 
hath no power over theſe hard knots, beyond a 
_ ſcorching, tho on heaps they are apt to 
mn 2 186 1 
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Of theſe knots they make their tar in Neu- 
England, and the country adjacent,” while they 
are well impregnated with that terebinthine and 
refinous matter, which, like a balſam, preſerves 
them ſo long from putrefaction. The reſt of the 
tree contain the like terebinthine ſap, as appears 
upon incifion, upon a ſmall cryſtalline pearl, 
which ſweats out; but this being more watry 
and undigeſted, renders the tree more obnoxious, 
eſpecially if it lies proſtrate with the bark on, 
hich is a receptacle for a certain worm that 


* 
* 


haſtens its decay. | 


They are the knots then alone, which the tar- 
makers amaſs in heaps, carrying them in carts to 
ſome place, where finding clay or loam fit for 
their turn, they lay an hearth of ſach ordinary 
ſtone as they have at hand. This they build ſo 
high from the level of the ground, that a veſſel 
may ſtand a little lower than the hearth, to re- 
ceive the tar as it runs out. * IG 
The hearth is made wide according to the 
quantity of knots to be ſer at once, and with a 
ſmooth floor of clay, yet ſomewhat deſcending 
from the extreme parts to the middle, and thence 
towards one of the ſides, where a gullet is left 
r Eo 99779; 
The hearth thus finiſhed, they pile the knots 
one upon another, as our colliers do their wood 
for charcoal, and of a height proportionable to 
the breadth of the hearth, and then cover them 
over with a coat of loam or clay, which is beſt ; 
and in defect of them, with the beſt and moſt 
tenacious earth the place will afford ; leaving on- 
ly a ſmall ſpiracle at the top, whereat to put 
the fire in, and making ſome little holes round 
about at ſeveral heights, for the admiſſion of ſo 


much air as is requilite to keep it burning, and 


to 
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to regulate the fire, by opening and ftopping it 
at peur. ig, pou rot 1 hong 
TIRE e JohN Hovcnrton, F. R. S. 


—— 


F xm, Fuly 19. 1700. NUM. 417. 


A farther account of making . pitch and 
tar. Excellent charcoal. Candlc-wood, 
Roſin helps to make pitch. Pitch made 
quickly. | th Set 7 
IN my laſt was ſome account about makin 
I pitch and tar, the proceſs. whereof is — 
the ſame with that of making charcoal; for when 
it is well on fire, the hole on top, mentioned in 
my laſt, is ſtopp'd, and the regiſters ſo govern'd, 
as the knots may keep burning, and not be ſuffo- 
cated with too much ſmoke ; whilſt all being 
now thorough heated, the tar. runs down to the 
hearth, together with ſome of the: more watry 


. ſap, which haſting from all parts, towards the 
middle, is convey'd by the forementioned gutter 


o * 


into the veſſel placed to receive it. 


* 


Thus the whole art of tar-making is but * 
kind of rude diſtillation per deſcenſum; and 


might be as well done in furnaces of large capa- 


city, were it worth while. When the tar is all 


melted out and run, they ſtop all the vents very 


cloſe, and find the knots made into excellent char- 
coal, prefer'd by the ſmiths before any other 


made of wood : and nothing ſo apt to burn out, 


when their blaſt ceaſeth; neither do they ſparkle 


in the fire, as ſome other coals do: ſo in defect 


of ' ſea-coal, they chuſe this, and give greater 
prices for it. From theſe kot alſo the Pan 


- 
/ 
* 
* 
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ſplit ſmall ſlivers, about the thickneſs - of one's 
finger, or thinner, which burn inſtead of candles, 
giving a very good light. This they call candle- 
wood, and is in much uſe in New-England, Vir- 
ginia, and amongſt the Dutch planters ; but be- 
cauſe tis ſomewhat offenſive by the fuliginous 
ſmoke, they commonly burn it in the chimney- 
corner, upon a flat ſtone or iron; except ſome- 
times they carry a ſtick in their hand to light 
about the houſe. > Os | 
Theſe knots are not to be ſeparated, only by 
time ; neither are they the only materials from 
whence tar can be extracted: for there are in 
theſe tracts millions of trees, abounding with 
the ſame ſort of knots, and full of turpentine fit 
ro make tar but the felling and cutting out 
the knots, would far exceed the value of the tar ; 
eſpecially where work is ſo very dear: But thoſe 
knots formerly mentioned, are gotten only by ga- 
thering. N | Lon 15643 

Sometimes trees are found, the loweſt part of 
whoſe ſtems towards the root, is as full of tur- 
pentine as the - knots ; of theſe alſo may tar be 
made: but ſuch being rare, are commonly pre- 
ſerved to ſplit into candle-wood, becauſe they ea- 
fily rive into any lengths and ſcantlings, much 
better than the kyots, bp ee . 
Of tar, by boiling it to a ſufficient height, is 
pitch made; and in ſome places, where 0ſin is 
plentiful, a fit proportion of that may be diſ- 
folved in the tar, while it is boiling ; and this is 
ſooneſt converted to pitch, but 'tis ſomething dif- 
ferent from what is made of tar only. Some 
fhip-carpenters uſe to bring their tar into pitch for 
a ſudden uſe, by making the tar ſo hot in an 
jron-kettle, that "twill eaſily take fire; and, when 
blazing, ſet it in an airy place to burn, till, 
a = taking 


. 
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l ſome for trial, being cold, it appears of 
a ſufficient conſiſtence; then, 4 covering the 
Ekettle cloſe, the fire is extinguiſhed, and the pitch 
is made, without any more ceremony. 
. 1155 Joun Hovcuron, E. R. S. 


. * — 


»•2» 


Roſin how made. Alſo lamp and printers 
black. _Tar in Scotland. Turpentine and 

116 oil. Roſin, tar and pitch, how made 
wear Marſeilles. n mie 


DEſide the making of tar and pitch out of the 
| knots, there is a proceſs of making roſin alſo, 
by ſplitting them into thin pieces, and boiling them 
in water, which will fetch forth all the re/inons / 
matter, and gather it into a body, which (when 
| cold) will harden into pure ron: and if they wilt 
boil them in large alembicks with their heads on, 
| they may alſo make a great deal of oil of turpen- 
tine, 9 Freed 
It is to be underſtood that beſide the pitch-tree, 
W the fr (which is my preſent ſubject.) and moſt coni- 
ferous trees yield the ſame concretes, lachryma, tur- 
pentines, rofins, hard naval or ſtone, and liquid 
pitch and tar; for remedies againſt the cough, ar- 
| thritic and pulmonic affections, tis uſed in oint- 
ments, emplaiſters, &c. and in a word, for me- 
chanic and other innumerable uſes ; and from the 
burning and fuliginous vapours of theſe, eſpecial- 
pl the r0/in, we have our lamp and printers black, 
& My author is perſuaded that the pine and 
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fir-trees in Scotland might yield his majeſty plenty 
of excellent tar. © . 
The archbiſhop of Samos, in his deſcription of 
that, and other Iands of the Agean, hath given 
another proceſs of making pitch ; but it being 
not fo good as what is already deſcribed, I refer 
you to his book, and Mr. Evelyz's Sylva, chap! 
22. by wn | = 
But Mr. Thomas Bent ſometime of Lincoln-col- 
lege in Oxford, gives an account of the-manne rof 
making turpentine, diſtilling oil of turpentine, 
making tar, vofin, and pitch near Marſeilles,” 
Pive leagues from Marſeilles are very high 
mountains, for the moſt part covered with foreſts 
of pine-trees, which there grow wild; half a league 
out of the road, you ſee the making of pitch, far, 
rofin, and turpentine thus; viz. In the ſpring, when 
the ſap runs moſt, they pare off the bark of the 
pine, to make the ſap run down to the hole, which 
they cut at the bottom to receive it; as it runs, it 
leaves a cream or cruſt behind it, which they take 
and temper in water, and vend by a cheat for 
white bees-wax, that they make flambeaux of, and 
is a great deal dearer: then they take up the juice 
in ſpoons from the bottom, and when they have 
a. good quantity, they ſtrain it through ſuch a 
basket as grocers put Malaga raiſins in. What runs 
through eaſily, is the common turpentine; what re- 
mains, they diſtil in an alembick with a ſufficient 
quantity of water; and what comes over, is oil of 
turpentine, and the calx remaining is common n. 
Then they cut the ſtock of the tree into large chips, 
and pile them hollow in a cave, covering it on the 
top with tyles, but ſo as to let ſome air come in 
to feed the fire; then burning them, there runs a 
thick juice to the hottom, where they make a ſmall 
holę for it to run out at, (a larger hole would fer 
| 15 
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it all in a flame) and that which ſo runs, is tar. 


Then boiling it 724 conſume more of the 
moiſture, they ſe 


tit to cool, Which when cold, 


is pitch. 4 


1 


Nu M. 419. 


** 
8 


FnxRIDAr, Auguſt 2. 1700. 
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4 book of 4 urpentine. Saw-mills. 9 ſt N 
lation will always keep corn dear. Scale, 
For- boxes, &c. goa 


N my laſt, I thought T had made an end of 
turpentine, and of what's made from it, viz. 
tar, pitch, and roſin. But I have heard there is a 
very ingenious book of turpentine, written by my 
very good friend Mr. Young, an eminent chirur- 
geon of Plymouth, but I cannot have the good 
fortune to meet with it. e 

It is to be noted, that all the natural balſams 
are but different ſorts of turpentine, altho' they 


differ in their virtues; as I preſume apples and 


pears may differ one from another. 
I muſt alſo ſay ſomething more about deal- 
boards, which in a great. meaſure we bring from 
abroad ready ſawn; and I preſume the reaſon 
thereof is, becauſe. the merchant finds it his 
reateſt intereſt to bring them ſo, and ſo let them 
come {till : But why, if we can make it our in- 
tereſt to ſaw ſome or moſt of them here, we 
ſhould not, I cannot ſee. I mean, why ſhould 
we not have a great many ſaw-mills, and yet I 
do not underſtand there is any law againſt them, 
. | but 
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but I think people are afraid of the mob: I muſt 
confeſs, I would not have mobs rule, neither 
would I have them damaged, and I ama great 
way from thinking that theſe would ; for ſhould 
we build many of theſe mills, they would employ 
a great many- materials, and people in no 
them, and afterwards they would greatly in- 
creaſe more ſhipping, and by conſequence more 
materials and people that depend on thoſe ſhip- 
ping; and if we can have our materials cheaper, 
we can have all things made of them cheaper, 
and fo make or ſell more: particularly "twill in- 
courage us to build and fell more houſes with fir, 
which beſide the neatneſs, is of ſo eaſy workman- 
ſhip, that I have heard ſay, it's cheaper to build 
a houſe with fir, that is bought, than with oak 
or elm out of one's own ground that coſts no- 
thing; eſpecially if they be not over far from a 
port or navigable river on the Weſt fide of Eng- 
land. And if by this means it ſhould ſo diſcou- 
rage our landlords, as to make them grab up their 
wood, and turn it to tillage or paſture, it will 
greatly improve the kingdom; and for their in- 
couragement I adviſe them to conſider our great 
diſtillation, which I believe will never let corn be 
very cheap more: for as before *twould muſt, if 
 *twere carried but a little way by ſea, now in 
{ſpirits they may carry it to the Indies, or all the 
World over. 8 N 
But beſide the ſawing of boards and timber 
with ſaw-mills, I ſee not why we may not make 
ſcale here, by help of ſome ſuch engines, altho' I 
have been told they are made with great plains ; of 
ſuch ſcale, beſide the coarſe ſtuff, that helps to 
make covers for primmers and ſuch like, all 
the thin boxes we have are made : and altho' 
where made they are ſold extremely cheap, ing 
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I do not envy them ſuch work; yet as much as I 


& can, I would have all the reaſonable helps to- 


Wards getting trade here what we can. And ſo 
much I think for. fir. ai | 


Joun Hovcnron, F. R. S. 


FRIDAY, Auguſt 9. 1700. Nun. 420. 


———— 1 
S 5 — 


Some firs receiu'd no damage in the hard 
froſt. Maſtic-tree deſcribed, Lentiſcus. 
Maſtic grows chiefly in the iſie of Chio. 

Its uſe. Clove tree deſcribed. A wiſh 

and propoſal. en wo ro ohne” 


IN wy laſt, I ended affairs about the fir-tree, 
only I muſt tell you, that in Mr. Evehyn's let- 
ter to Mr. Aſton, April 14th, 1684, concerning 
his loſs in his garden, by the Hard froſt, he tells 
us, that the Scotch fir, Fries and white Spaniſh, 
(which laſt uſes to ſuffer in their tender buds by 
the ſpring froſts) had received no damage that 
winter. "7: Op SF. : | 

The next in courſe is the maſtic-tree, which is 
a bacciferous. European plant, ever green, conſidera- 
ble for its gum, and it hath winged leaves with- 
out an odd leaf at the-end. This tree is alſo 
called lentiſcus, and its wood is fold by that 
name in the druggiſts ſhops to the apothecaries. 
It is boiled in diet-drinks as an aſtringent, and is 
reckoned good in the falling ſickneſs and ſeveral 
other diſtempers. It grows in the Sweights 
chiefly, if not altogether in the iſle of Chio. 

In this iſland they make it their buſineſs to 
gather the gum, which we call maſtic, and from 
| „„ e tene 
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thence *cis exported into other parts of the 
wen: . , e 
This gam 1s a ſort of inſpiſſated or hardened 


turpentine or roſin, ſo called from maſtico to chew, 


becauſe it is commonly chew'd for to faſten the 
teeth, and help a bad breath. It is uſed alſo in 
a great many other phyſical cafes (for which Tl! 


refer you to the phyſick books) and by the ja- 


panners in {ome of their verniſbes. 

The next in courſe is the clove-tree, which is a 
bacciferous, exotic, deciduous, whoſe fruit is aro- 
matical, being the bottom of the lower, which 
when ripe, grows turgid in the middle, where 
the ſeeds are contained. „ 

Theſe grow in ſome iſlands of the Eaſt Iudies, 
which are wholly ingroſſed by the Dutch; how 


they came ſo to be, I will not now concern my- 


ſelf : but I hope the ſtrife of our two companies 
will either make them find out ſome new place 
where they grow, or at leaſt, get ſome plants, 
that will grow either in our Eaſt or Weſt Indies. 
This fruit that ſmells fo odoriferous, eſpecially 
to the Dutch, bears now a very great price, and 


'indeed we mult pay what price they pleaſe, for 


they keep it up in India as well as here, ſo that 
they will not let us have the freight of it; and 
how to help this I know not: for ſhould we lay a 
higher duty upon its importation from Holland, I 
am afraid they would ſteal them in, and hardly pay 
any, for they do run things of leſs advantage 
to them than theſe. We mould incourage 7a- 
maica pepper to the utmoſt both there, and by its 
cuſtoms here: Alſo cardamums and grains of para- 
diſe, which for divers uſes may ſerve in their 
room, but eſpecially clove bark which taſtes very 
like it, and yields a chymical oil fo like, that 'tis 
not many that can diſtinguiſh. And I have a 
ſtrong 
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firong imaginätion, that with this oil may be 
17 — 5 ſuch mixtures, that for ſmell, taſte, and 
divers other uſes might ſerve inſtead of cloves. 
6-2 Joan Hovcuron, E K. S. 


* 5 


FRIDAY; Auguſt 16. 1700. NUM. 421. 


— 


| How much maſtic and cloves imported amo 
| © 1694-5. Oil of cloves, nutmeg. How 
many imported. Mace. How much impor- 
ted. Oil of mace. Candy'd nutmegs. Uſe 
oil of mace, and candy d nutmegs. 


1 my laſt, I gave ſome account of maſtic and 
1 cloves, but not the quantities imported, 
which of | maſtic was anno 1694-5, from the 
Streights 250 l. from Holland 120 l. in all 370 l. A 
ſmall quantity; but twas in the time of war. 
Of cloves there was imported from Holland 
146541. to the city of London, and if, as it is in 
the groſs of our trade, it bears in this, that is, 
four to eleven for all the out- ports, it will a- 
mount to 19980, which reduced into ounces 
makes 319680, and into drachms 2557240. 
This if we have, as Dr. Davenant ſays, 130000 
houſes, it is not two drachms or a quarter of an 
ounce to each houſe for the whole year; which is 
| but a ſmall quantity, ſuppoſe in time of peace it 
was doubled: altho' tis a good article for one 
drug, but the lion is not ſo fierce as he is pain- 
ted: Political Arithmetick makes things appear 
wich quite another face, than they do other- 
BB...) 1 EST 0 
Vo I. III. 1 ; There 
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There was alſo imported from Holland 47 J. of 
oil of cloves ; but, as I ſhewed in my laſt, I be- 
lieve with oil from clove bark we have ſpoil'd that 
trade, and ſhall, e er long be, their other ſpice- 


The next of which is nutmeg, which is a nuci- 
ferous, exotic tree, containing in a husk one nur, 
which hath a hard aromatic kernel, covered im- 
mediately with a yellowiſh aromatic bark, called 
mace, upon which there is a thin ſhell, and upon 
it a-pulpy coat. Of theſe nutmegs there were 
imported from Holland 1694-5, 71683 J. which is 
about five times as much, as there was of cloves. 
There was alſo imported of mace from Hol- 
land the ſame year 14107 J. and from India 547). 
in all 14654 J juſt the fame quantity as of 
cloves. ä : | 
There was alſo imported from Holland 547 l. 
of oil of mace, which is expreſs'd from nutmegs, 
and diſtinguiſneth it from the chymical oil, which 
is very thin, altho' the other is thicker than but- 
ter. HW 5 e Nee 
There was alſo imported from Holland 5 I. of 
candy d nutmegs. „VVV 
The uſe of theſe ſpices almoſt every body 
knows. The oil of mace is uſed chiefly in medi- 
cine; particularly in mithridate and Venice treacle, 
and in ſome odoriferous balſams. WEE: 29 Rich 
The candy'd nutmegs are chiefly uſed in cordial 
electuaries, and truly tis a fine fruit, tho coſtly, 
which makes me wonder, that for that reaſon 
they are not more uſed among our fweet-meats. 


JohN Houchrox, E R. S. 


Frivar, 
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Cinamon deſcribed. How it grows in 


Ceylon. The leaf deſcribed and fruit. 


An oil thence. Cinamon in Ceylon. 
Folium Indum or Malabathrum. Cam- 
phire and oil of camphire are 2 
the bark of the cinamon root. Diffe- 
rence between caſſia lignea and cinamon. 
Hou much cinamon imported anno 
16945. A cutt of ſpices. 1 


THE next is cinamon, which is a tree conſi- 
dered for its bark or rind, which is eſculent, 
being aromatic and of a ſweet taſte. 
Captain Knox, in his hiſtory of Ceylon, tells us, 


that in that language the cinamon-tree is called 
corundo gau hau. It grows wild in the woods like 


other trees, and by them no more eſteemed: It 
is moſt on the Weſt- ſide of the great river Mavela- 
gonga. It is as plentiful as our hazels in England; 
in ſome places much, in ſome little, in ſome 
none. The trees are not very great, but ſize- 
able. The cinamon is the bark or rind; when it's 
on the tree, it looks whitiſh. They ſcrape it and 
pull it off, and dry it in the ſun : They take it 
only from the ſmaller trees, altho* the bark of 
the greater ſmells as ſweet, and taſtes as ſtrong. 
The wood has no ſmell, in colour white, and 
ſoft as fir : which at any time they cut down, as 
they would other wild trees. Op f 

The leaf much reſembleth the laurel in colour 
and thickneſs; the difference is, the laurel hath but 


2 one 


N 
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like ſcarlet; break or bruiſe them, and they will 


wholly, in the iſle of Colon. 
both ſold for Folium Indum or Malabathrum. 


A great, many have thought caſſia lignea and 


vou can hardly break a ſtick of cinaman the tranſ- 
_ verſe way, but it will be in jaggs ; but the caſſia 
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one ſtreight rib throughout, whereon the green 
ſpreads itſelf on each fide; the cinamon hath three, 
by which the leaf ſtretches forth itſelf. When 
the young leaves come out, they look purely red 


{mell more like cloves than cinamon, oo 
It bears a fruit which is ripe in. September 
much like an acorn, but fmaller, it neither ſmells 
nor taſtes ; much like the bark; but being boi- 
led in water, it will yield an oil ſwimming on the 
top, which, when cold, is as hard as tallow, and 
as white, ſmelling exceedingly well. They uſe it 
for ointments, for aches and pains, and to burn in 
lamps to give light in their houſes ; but they make no 
candles Fir neither are any uſed, but by the king. 
I think the true cinamon grows chiefly, if not 


The leaves of cinamon, and of caſſia lignea, are 


From the bark of the cinamon- root is drawn 
camphire and oil of camphire. | 


cinamon to be all one, but they plainly differ, for 


will break ſhort and ſmooth : alſo the caſſia, by 
chewing-it in your mouth, will grow mucilagi- 
nous or ſlimy, when cinamon will no ways appear ſo. 
Anno 1694-5, there was imported to London 
24162 J. which is worth at this time, about ten 
thouſand pound ſterling, or upward. F 
Mr. Hunt, the keeper of the rarities belonging 
to the royal ſiciety at Greſham-college, has got 
ſome prints of all the ſpices, ſhowing in moſt par- 
ticulars how they grow; and theſe I think he 

ſells for 12 d. each. Thus much for ſpice. _ 
| JohN Houcurton, F. R. S. 
FRI DAT, 
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/ The bay- tree deſcribed. How increaſed. 
| _ Where it thrives beſt. Large trees, 
_ what: good for. Iſe of «berries,” and 

leaves. Raining wheat. Uſe of foreign 
* things improveruehere. 
IT HE bay-tree is a bacciferous, European, ever- 
4 green, conſiderable for its berries, which 
are black, whole leaves are ſport, odorate, of a 
deep green, each berry containing two ſeeds. 

John Evelyn Eſq; in his Slva, or diſcourſe of 
foreſt-trees, tells us, they are increaſed both of 
their ſuckers, ſeeds, and berries, 'which ſhould be 
dropping ripe, cer gathered: Pliny's proceſs was 
the gathering the berries in January, ſpreading 
them till their ſweat be over, then putting them 
in dung and ſowing them. To ſteep them in wa- 
ter is as well as vine; ſome waſh the ſeeds from 

their mucilage, by breaking and bruiſing the glu- 
tinous berries; then ſow them in March, by 
ſcores in a heap, and ſo they will come up in 
cluſtexs, but not ſo fit for tranſplantation, as 
where they are interrd as you would furrow 
peaſe. This way, and ſerting them apart, (which 
my author moſt commends) he hath raiſed mul- 
titudes, and that in their berries, without any 
farther preparation; only for the firſt two years, 
they would be defended from the piercing winds, 
which frequently deſtroy them; and yet the 
ſcorching of their tender leaves, ought not make 
you deſpair, for many of them will recover be- 
yond expectation. D 3 This 
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This aromatic tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet 
thrives beſt in our hotteſt "gravel, — once 
aſſed thoſe firſt difficulties: Age and culture a- 
. its roots, wonderfully augment its growth; 
ſo as the ſaid NN. ſeen trees of them near 
thirty foot high, and almoſt two foot diameter. 
They are fit alſo both for arbour and paliſade-work ; 
ſo the gardener underſtands when to prune, and 
keep it from growing too wood x 
The berries are emollient, ſovereign, in affec- 
tions of the nerves, cholics, gargariſms, baths, ſalves, 
perfumes, and ſome have uſed the leaves inſtead 
of cloves. It's a common thing with nurſes to 


help the children of the gripes, to boil bay- leaves 


in their food. And they adorn our houſes at 
Grimme ] w Ve RSS TS 
The kernels of theſe berries are very like wheat, 


and when it has been thought, that it has rained 


wheat, it has been believed to be nothing but 
theſe berries. | UMA nene 
Of late years abundance of theſe trees have 


been raiſed and kept in boxes, with curious 
round heads, and ſingle ſtems of four, five,” or ſix 
foot high or more, and brought us over from 


Flanders and Holland; the great uſe of which have 
encouraged us to raiſe them here: And what 
trade is it in the world, that we uſe much of, 
and do not improve it here? J am ſure I can 
ſhew we do in a great many particulars ; there- 


* 


fore let's uſe foreign things plentifull r 
| Jonx Hovcnron,/F. R. S. 
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The yew-tree deſerib d. Its uſes. Their 
culture. Plenty in Surrey. Tew-wood. 
Holly deſcribd and commended. ' 
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THE next is the yew-tree, which is a baccie 

FfFerous, European tree, ever-green, conſide- 
rable for its red berries ; it hath ſmall narrow leaves 
ot 4k rope. © NG It | lh ooh ls co 
For divers of theſe trees, I muſt be beholden 
to Mr. Evelyn, for I know. not where to find a 
better author. He tells us of the Arcadian black 
and red, and the yellow of Ida, infinitely eſteemed 
of old: but ſince the diſuſe of bows, their propa- 
gation is forborn, tho' to our ſhame, ſeeing the 
Rn grounds, and coldeſt of our mountains, 
might profitably be. repleniſhed with them; for 
beſides the uſe of the wood for bows (for which 
the cloſe and more deeply dyed is beſt) tis excel- 
lent for cogs of mills, poſts to be ſet in mojſt ground, 
and everlaſting axle- trees; alſo the bodies of lutes 
theorba's,, bowls, wheels, pins or pullies, and tan- 
kards to drink out of. 

The Engliſh yew-tree is eaſily produc'd of the 
ſeeds waſh'd and cleanſed from their mucilage, then 
buried and dried in ſand a little moiſt, any time 
in December, and ſo kept in ſome veſſel in the houſe 
all winter, and in ſome cool ſhady place abroad 
all the ſummer : ſow them the ſpring after. Some 
bury them in the ground like haws; it will com- 
monly be the ſecond winter e'er they peep, and 
then they riſe with their caps on their heads. Be- 
ing three years old, you may tranſplant them, and 

D 4 form 


Eternal ſpring and ſummer all the year, \ | * 
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form them into ſtandards, knobs, walks, hedges, 


c. in all which they ſucceed well, and are worth 
our patience for their perennial verdure and dura- 
bleneſs: for hedges, he prefers them for beauty 
and a ſtiff defence, before any plant he has ſeen. 

A great. many of theſe trees grow in Surrey 


near Box- hill, where, as he ſays, if in any ſpot 


. HY LS | 


of England, N 


| Not far from hence Dr. Morton acely bought 


an eſtate called Jeu- Mood, altho! I preſume good 


husbandry has greatly altered the plat; and made 
corn grow in the room of ſuch trees. 
The next is bolly, which is alſo a bacciferons Euro- 
pean tree, ever-green, conſiderable” for its 'black 
berries, and hath large ſhining prickly leaves. 
This agrifolium (or rather acuifolium) holh, our 
author prefers before all other Engliſh, winter- 
greens, and wonders at thoſe who are expenſive 
in Foreign greens, and yet neglect the culture of 
this incomparable tree; which ought to be propa- 
gated, not only for ornament, but defence, and 
divers other ufs. rg 
In a tranſlation from Cowley he ſays thus, 


FR 


A hedge of holly thieves that would invade, 
Repulſes, like a growing paliſade; n 
' Whoſe numerous leaves fuch Orient greens inveſt, 


As in deep winter do the ſpring arreſt. 


v ; T2 3410 4 Friar, 
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Arare holly hedge, Divers forts. The 
variegated made by art, Ho to propa: 
gate holly ih ſowing and ſetting. 


M laſt, gave ſome account of Holly, and my 
LV 1 author thinks he has a glorious ſight, 
Liz, an impregnable hedge of near three hundred 
foot. in length, nine foot high, and five in diameter, 
which he can ſhew in his garden at any time of 
the year; glittering with its arm'd and vernich d 
leaves; the taller; fandards at orderly diſtances, 
bluſhing with their natural coral: it mocks at the 
rudeſt aſſaults of the weather, beaſts, OT hedge- 
br eakers, and none unpuniſhed can hurt it 
j We have two eminent kinds, the prickly and 
ſmoother leav d, or, as ſome call it, theifree-holly, not 
unwelcome when tender to ſheep and other cattle x 
there is alſo the white berried, and a golden varie- 
gated which proceeds from no difference in the 
ſpecies, but accidentally, and by ſport of nature, 
as moſt ſuch variegations do. Since we are taught 
how to effect it artificially, namely, by ſowing 
the ſeeds, and planting in gravelly ſoil, mixed with 
ſtore of chalk and preſſing it hard down; it being 
certain, that they return to their native colour 
when ſown in richer mould. ' 0 
_ *Tis already ſhewn, how it is to be raiſed of 
the berries (of which there is a ſort bears them 
yellow) when they are ready to drop, this only 
omitted, that they ſhould firſt be freed from their 
tenacious and glutinous mucilage by being waſh'd, 
and a little bruiſed, then dryed with a cloth, or 
| R 
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elſe bury them as you do the yew. and hips ; and let 
our foreſter receive this for no common ſecret, 
and take notice of the effect. Remove them al ſo 
after three or four years; but if you plant the 
ſetts (which is likewiſe a ee bp way, and 
the woods mill furniſh enough) place them north- 
WR" as they an quam.” i Oo 2 oo ne: 
Of this might there living pales'and encloſures 
be made (ſuch as my author is informed my Lord 
Dacrer has a park in Suſſex almoſt environed with) 
able to keep in any game, and cut into ſquare hedges, 
it becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in Hotteſt 
as well as the coldeſt places. My author takes 
thouſands of them four inches long, out of the 
woods, among the fallen leaves whereof they fow 
themſelves, and ſo plants them; but this. ſhould 
be before the cattle begin to crop them, eſpeci- 
ally ſheep, who are greedy of them when tender. 
Stick them into the ground in a moiſt ſeaſon, ſpring 
or © early autumn; eſpecially the ſpring, ſhaded, if 
it prove too hot and ſcorching; till they begin to 
ſhoot of themſelves; and in very ſharp weather, 
and during our eaſtern Eteſians, covered with dry 
ftraw or haume ; and if any of them ſeem to periſh, 
cut it cloſe, / and you ſhall ſoon ſee it revive. The 
luſtier and bigger the ſetts are, the better; and 
if you can proeure ſuch as are a thumb's breadth 
thick, they will ſoon furniſh into an hedge. At 
Dungeneſs in Kent, they grow naturally, amongſt 
the very beach and pebbles : but if your ground be 
ſtiff, looſen it with a little fine gravel. This rare 
hedge, (the boaſt of his Villa) Was lanted upon a 
burning gravel, expoſed to the meridian ſun. 


Joux Hoveuron, F. R.S, 
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A way to make holly grow. An expedient. 


For its delay. A great increaſe, T, be uſes 
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of holly... Bird- lime, how made. 
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I ting Holly, but true it is, that time muſt brin 
this tree to perfection; it does ſo to all things 
elſe, and we muſt work for poſterity. Bat 
what if a little culture about the roots, (not dung 
ing, which it abhors) and frequent ſtirring of 
the mould, would double its growth? We ſta 4 
ſeven years for a tolerable quick; Pu work gk 
ing it thrice for this, which has no competitor. '' 
Let there is an expedient to effect it more in- 
ſenſibly, by planting it with the quick : Let eve- 
ry fifth or fixth be an holly-ſet, they will grow up 
infallibly with your quick; and as they begin to. 
ſpread, make way for them, by extirpating the 
white thorn, till they quite domineer : Thus was 
the former hedge firſt planted, without the leaſt 
interruption to the fence, by a moſt pleaſant me- 
tamorphofis. But there is alſo another, not leſs 
applauded, by laying along well-rooted ſetts, (a 
yard or more in length) and ſtripping off their 
leaves and branches ; theſe covered with a compe- 
tent depth of earth, will ſend forth innumerable 
ſuctert, which will ſaddenly advance into an hedge. 

The timber of the holly, (beſides that it +is the 
whiteſt of all hard woods, and therefore uſed by 
the inlayer, eſpecially under thin plates of ivory, 
to render it more conſpicuous) is for all ſturdy 
uſes ; the Mill-uright, Turner, and Engraver pre- 
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fer it to any other: It makes the beſt Handles 
and ſtocks for tools, fails, riding-rods the beſt; and 
Carter: whips ; bowls, ſhivers and pins for blocks; 
allo it excets for door-bars and bolts; and as of 
the elm, ſo of this eſpecially, they. made even hin- 
2 and en td ſerve mfg f toes and. of the 
bark is compoſed our bird-lime, thus 
Pill a good quantity of the bark about midſum- 
mer, fill a veſſel with it, and put to it ſpring- 
water, then boil it till the grey and white bak kk 
from the green, which will require near twelye 
hours boiling; then taking it off the fire, ſepa- 
rate the barks, the water firſt well drained from 
them: Then lay the green bayk'on the earth, in 
ſome cool vault or cellar, covering it with any 
ſort of green and rank weeds, ſueh as dock, thiſtJes, 
bemlock, &c. to a good thickneſs. Thus let it 
continue near a fortnigbt, by which time twill be- 
come a perfect mucilage; then pound it all ex- 
ceedingly well in a ſtone mortar till it be a tough 
paſte, and ſo very fine, as no part of the bark be 
diſcernible. This done, waſſi it accurately well in 
ſome running ſtream of water as long as you per- 
ceive the leaf ordure or motes in it, and fo reſerve 
it in ſome earthen pot, to purge and ferment, ſcum- 
ming it daily; and when no more filth ariſes, chang 


ĩt into a freſn veſſel of earth, and reſerve it for ule, 


thus: Take what quantity you pleaſe, and in an 
earthen pipkin, add a third part of capon's or gooſe- 
greaſe to it, well clarified ; or oil of walnuts, whichis 
better; incorporate theſe on a gentle fire, continually 
ſtirring it till it be cold, and thus your compoſition is 
tiniſhed.. But to prevent frofts,” (which in ſevere 
weather will ſometimes invade it on the rods) take 
a quarter of as much oil of petroleum as you do of 
greaſe, and no cold water whatever will congeal it. 

Ion Hovcnron, F. R. S 
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A farther account of bird-lime. The uſes 
of holly. Juniper deſcribed. Three ſorts: 
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-!'T'ss thought to be a baſtard cedar. Hou 
pHropagated. A brave arbour and hedge 
Zen; 25) 9 079-2 
anten N. $097 Sel $046 DUR 
N my laſt, I gave the receipt of bird-lime. 

1 Farther, the Zalians make their viſchio of the 
berries of the miſſelto of trees, treated much after 
the ſame manner; but then they mix it with nut- 
bil, an ounce to a pound of bird- lime, and taking 
it from the fire, add half an ounce of turpentine, 
which -qualifies it alſo for the water, Great 
quantities of bird-lime are brought to us out of 
Turkey, and from Damaſcus, which ſome con- 
ceive to be made of ſebeſtens, finding ſometimes 
the; kernels : This bird-lime is of a, greener co- 
lour, ſubject to froſts, and impatient of wer, nor 
will laſt above a year or two good. Another 
' ſort comes out of Syria, of a yellow hue ; likewiſe 
from Spain, whiter than the reſt, which will re- 
fiſt the water, but is of an ill ſcent. *Tis ſaid, 
that the cortex of our lantona, or way-faring 
ſhrub, will make as good bird-lime as the beſt. 
But let theſe ſuffice, being more than, before my 
author, any one had publiſhed.  _—_ 
he ſuperior leaves of holly-tree dried to a fine. 
powder, and drank in white wine, is prevalent a- 
gainſt the ſtove, and cures fluxes ; and a dozen, of 
the mature berries, being ſwallowed, : purge 
phlegm, without danger; to which the ge, 
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tho' I do not remember to have ſeen this tree, 
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Mr. Ray (in Appen. Plant. Angl.) adds a tbalagum 


made of milk and beer, in which is boiled ſome 


af the moſt pointed leaves, for aſſuaging the 


torment of the-cholic, when nothing elſe has pre- 
vailed. _ „ | AY 
Some juniper wood was imported, altho? but 


twenty-three pound, from Holland. 
„It is a bacciferous, ſemper vivent ſhrub, whoſe 


guiſhed by the leaf, which is ſmall, ſlender, and 
prickly at the end, being odorate ; whoſe leaves 
105 wood are of a N ſcent, producing blue- 
e / TT FN. 

Mr. Evelyn tells us of three ſorts (male; fe- 


leaves are entire, of ſmooth edges, and. diſtin- 


male, dwarf) whereof one is much taller, ane 


more hit for improvement: The wood is yelow, 
and being cut in March, ſweet as cedar, whereof 
it is accounted a ſpurious kind; all of them diffi- 
cult to remove with ſucceſs 3 nor proſper they, 
being ſhaded much, or over-drip'd. 
He has raiſed them abundantly of their ſeeds 
(neither watering nor dunging the ſoil) which in 
two months will peep, and being governed like 
the cypreſs, apt for all the employments of that 
beautiful tree: To make it grow tall, prune and 
cleanſe it to the very ſtem, the male beſt. The 
diſcreet looſening of the earth about the roots, 
makes it ſuddenly ſpread into a buſh, fic for a 
thouſand pretty employments ; for coming to be 


much unlike that which grows wild, and is ſub- 


ject to the treading and cropping of cattle, Oc. 


it may be formed into moſt beautiful and uſeful 


hedges : His brother did cur out of one only tree, 
an arbour capable for three to fit in : I believe he 
means at Hoodcot in Epſom in Surrey, where 


yet 
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An arbour of juniper, how big. An im-. 
provement. The uſes of juniper berrics,, 
and their oil. The gum. Coals, wood, 
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N my laſt, 1 ſpake of an arbour made of one 
juniper-tree: It was at my author's laſt mea- 
ſuring ſeven foot ſquare, and eleven in height; 
and would certainly have been of a much greater 
altitude, and farther ſpreading, were it not 
continually kept ſhorn: But what is moſt conſi- 
derable, is the little time ſince it was planted, 
being then hardly ten years ; and then it was 
brought out of the common, a ſlender buſh; of a- 
bout two foot high. - „ e e her 
My author has experimented. a proportionable 
improvement in his own garden, where he min- 
gled them with cypreſs, and they would perfectly 
become their ſtations, where they might enjoy the 
ſun, and may very properly be ſet, where y- 
preſs does not ſo well thrive, namely, in ſuch gar- 
dens and courts as are open to the eddy uinds, which 
indeed a little diſcolour our junipers, when they 
blow Eaſterly towards the ſpring, but they con- 
ſtantly recover again: and beſide the ſorub is tun- 
e, and may be ſhorn into any form; 
My author farther ſays, the berries afford 
(beſides a tolerable 22 one of the moſt uni- 
verſal 
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verſal remedies in the world: the berry ſwallows 
ed only, inſtantly appeaſeth the wind-cholic, and 
in decoction is moſt ſovereign againſt an invete- 
rate congh ; they are of rare effect being ſteep'd 
in bees, The water is a moſt ſingular ſpecific 
againſt the gravel in the reins; but all is compre- 
hended in the virtue of the theriacle or electuary, 
which he has often made for the poor againſt the 
ſtone, rbeum, pbthiſe, dropſy, jaundice, inward. 
impeſthumes, nay palſy, gout, and plague itſelf, ta- 
ken like Venice-treacle. Of the extracted oi 
(with that of nuts) is made an excellent good 
varniſh for pictures, for wood-work, and to pre- 
ſerve poliſhed iron from the ruſt, The gum is 
good to rub on parchment or paper to make it bear 
ink, and the coals which are made of the wood, 
endure the longeſt of any. If it arrive to full 
growth, it is timber for many curious works, for 
tables, cheſts, ſmall carvings, and images; ſpoons, 
wholeſome to the mouth, ſpits to roaſt meat on, 
to which it gives a rare taſte; but it ſhould be of 
old and dry wood, nay, my author has read of 
ſome large enough for beams and rafters, The 
very chips render a wholeſome perfume within 
doors, as well as the duſty bloſſoms in Spring with- 
out. * 163% 1 
When women chide their husbands for a long 
while together, tis commonly ſaid they give them 
a juniper lecture, which J am inform'd is a com- 
pariſon taken from the long laſting of the live 
coals of that wood, not from its ſweet ſmell : 
bur compariſons run not on all four. 'The 
pſalmiſt pſal. 120. ver. 3, and 4. adviſes to givs 
unto the falſe tongue, ſharp arrous of the mighty, 
and coals of juniper. 188 | 


Jonn Hovenrron, E R. S. 
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Saſſafras deſcribed. Where it grows. Its 
uſe: Theberries, Walnut-tree deſcribed. 
Its forts, the black praiſed. Planting. 


M Y laſt ended the hiſtory of juniper. | Now 
| for Saſſafras, which is a bacciferons, exotic 
tree, ever green, of an Aromatick wood, uſed in 
= ow having leaves, like thoſe of a fig-tree, but 
leſs. 1 | 

It is a tree that grows plentifully in Virginia, 
and the roots are ve ge hither yearly in great 
PREG, for the uſe of medicine, but in 1694-5, 
there was brought but 399 hundred. The chief 
uſe both of the root and bark, is to cut thin or 
raſp, and boil in water, ſometimes by itſelf, 
and ſometimes with guaiacum and other things, to 
make diet-drinks for the pox, ſcurvey, and ſeveral 

other diſeaſes. 
One while, I remember, a decoction thereof 
with ſugar was ſold in coffee-houſes under the 
name of Bochet, and twas very pleaſant, and red- 
diſh; a long uſe of it is reckoned,a very good 
medicine againſt ſterility. a 

I have ſeen of the berries, but never heard of 
any uſe of them, 

Pom the root is drawn a great deal of very 
pleaſant oil, which may very well be reckoned 
among our perfumes, and is uſed in medicine for 
the Ewe diſtempers that the wood is. There 
was imported eighteen bottles of it. 
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The next is walnut, which is a nuciferous Eu- 
ropean tree, containing in one common husk one 
nut, having a covering that is thick and pulpy, 
having an oily kernel. Tis a large tree of winged 
leaves, odorate, having a rugged kernel, divided in- 
to ſeveral lobes. ; Xe 1 

Mr. Evehn in his Sylva ſays, that juglans, quafi 
Jovis glans, the wall or welch nut (tho no where 
growing of itſelf, ſome ſay, in Europe) is of ſe- 
veral ſorts ; the ſoft ſhell, and the hard, the whi- 
ter, and the Hacker grain: The black bears the 
worſt aut, but the timber much to be'prefer'd ; 
theſe we might get from Virginia, and propagate 
here: they bear a ſquare nut, of all other the 
moſt beautiful, and beſt worth planting; but 
had we ſtore of theſe, we ſhould deſpiſe the reſt; 
yet thoſe of Grenoble come in the next-place, 
and are much priz'd by our cabinet-makers, In 
all events, be ſure to plant from young and thri- 
ving trees, bearing full and plump kernels, + 

The beſt way to elevate them is to plant the 
nuts, and ſet them at. the diftance you would 
have them ftand ; for which cauſe beat them off 
the tree, ſome days before they quit the bran- 
ches of themſelves, and keep them in their husks, 
or without them till Spring, or bed them (being 
dry) in ſand, or good earth till March, or earlier, 
from the time they fell, or were beaten off the 
bree. * N | 


JohN Hovcnron, F. R. S. 
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compoſt. What ground beſt. Uſes 
of the wood. 


IR my laſt, I gave ſome account about plant- 
ing walnuts, where I ſpake of planting the 
nuts in March, but it may be ſooner if they be ſet 
in their husks, for the extreme bitterneſs thereof 
is deadly to worms; or it were good to ftrew 
ſome furzes (broken or chopt ſmall) under the 
ground amongſt them, to preſerve them from 
mice and fats, when their ſhells begin to wax 
tender, eſpecially if (as ſome) you ſupple them 
in warm cow's milk ; but being treated as in my 
laſt, you will find them already ſprouted, and 
have need only to be planted where they are to 
abide, becauſe they are moſt impatient of tranſ- 
planting. But if there be an abſolute ny of 
removing, let your tree never be above four 


| years old, and then by no means touch the head 


with your knife, nor cut'away ſo much as the 
very tap-root, being ſo old, if you can well diſ- 
poſe of it; ſince being of a pithy and hollow ſub- 


| ſtance, the leaſt diminution or bruiſe will great- 


ly endanger the killing. It maybe propagated by 
a branch ſlipt off with ſome of the old wood, 
and ſer in February: ſome ſay they may be 
tranſplanted, when as big as one's middle, bet- 
ter than when much younger. What they hint 
of putting a tileſhard under the nuts, when firſt 
ſet, to divaricate and ſpread the roots, (which 
are otherwiſe apt to penetrate very deep) my 

E 2 author 
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author likes well enough: Tis certain they will 
receive their own cyons being grafted, and that it 
does improve the fruit. | 
The beſt compoſt is the ſtrewing of aſnes at the 
foot of the trees, the ſalt whereof being impreg- 
nated with the nitre of the air, and waſhed 
into the earth, is the beſt dreſſing, whilſt the 
juice of the fallen leaves, though it kill the worm, | 
is noxious to the root. This tree doth not refuſe 
to thrive among others, and in great woods, 
provided you ftrip up the collateral arms. 
The walnut delights in a dry, ſound, and rich 
land; eſpecially if it incline to a feeding chalk or 
marle : and where it may be prote&ed from the 
cold (though it affect cold rather than extreme 
heat) as in great pits, valleys, and high-way 
ſides ; alſo in ſtony grounds if loamy, and on hills, 
eſpecially chalky ; likewiſe in corn fields, at ſixty 
or an hundred foot diſtance; and it is ſo far from 
hurting the crop, that it 1s look'd on as a great 
preſerver, by keeping the ground warm, nor do 
the roots hinder the plow. Were this timber in 
greater plenty among us, we ſhould have far 
Cotter utenſils of all forts for our own houſes, as 
chairs, ſtools, bedſteds, tables, wainſcot, cabinets, &c. 
inſtead of the more vulgar beech, ſubject to the 
worm, weak and unſightly ; to counterfeit which, 
ſome waſh over with a decoction of the green husks 
of walnuts, &c. and for all theſe uſes, my author 
{till preters the Virginian, and next, that of Gre- 
noble, 7 
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Walnut - trees at what diſtance planted. 
Where plenty. A way of Oy Uſes 


of walnut-tree wood. How coloured. 


Alnut-trees render moſt graceful avenues to 


country dwellings, and do excellently. 


near hedge-rows ; but had need be planted at 40 


or 50 foot diſtance, for they affect to ſpread both 


their roots and branches. In Germany there are 
arbours of them for many miles together, and 
brave plantations have been made by Sir Richard 
| Stidolph upon the downs near Leather-head in Sur- 
rey, through which I once rid, and ſo many wal- 
nut- trees and ſo many rabbets at one time I never 
ſaw. Alſo at Sir Robert Clayton's at Marden near 
| Godſtone in Surrey, who, as I have been told, has 70 
| acres of plantation, whereof a great part are wal- 
wm-trees, which to my knowledge and eye-ſight 
have been chiefly prun'd and carefully managed 
by his own hand ; his garden alſo has ſeveral beds 
of young walnut- trees to ſupply defects, and par- 
don me if I praiſe the bridge I 80 over: he has 
made the pleaſanteſt garden of a hilly country, 
that ever I ſaw. Alſo _ Carſe-Halton there are 
many thouſands of theſe trees do celebrate the 
induſtry of the owners, and will certainly reward 
it with infinite improvement, as I doubt not they 
do: and how theſe places came to be ſo furniſh- 
ed, I muſt tell as I have heard. 


Some Queen after Noneſuch the royal Palace by 


Felwvel was built, made a nurſery of walnut-trees, 
and gave them to any that would plant and pro- 
E 3 miſe 
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miſe to take care of them ; and this I put down 
to encourage the charitable to do thouſand pounds 
worch of good, with a charge, that to a gentle- 
man or lady 1s next to nothing. 
The French uſe the wood of this tree for moſt 
domeſtick affairs: it is of ſingular account with 
the jojner for the beſt grain'd and colour d wain- 
ſcot; with the gunſmith for ſtocks ; for coach-Wheels 
excellent, and the bodies of coaches. They make 
hoops and bows of it in New- England for want of 
yew. The drum-maker uſes it for rimbs, the cabinet- 
maker for inlayings, eſpecially the firm and cloſe 
timber about the roots, which is admirable for fock'd 
and chambletted works; forme wood eſpecially, 
ſuch as has come from Bologae and NVeu-Eulaud, 
very black of colour, and to admirably fireak'd, 
as to repreſent natural flowers, landskips and other 
fancies. To render this the better coloured, the 
Joyaers put the boards into an oven after the batch 
is forth, or lay them in a warm ftable; and when 
they work it, poliſh it over with their own oi 
very hot, which makes it look black and ſleek, and 
the older it is, the more eſtimable; but then it 
ſhould not be put in work till throughly ſeaſoned, 
becauſe it will ſhrink beyond expectation. 
It's not good for beams or joyſts, becauſe of its 
brittleneſs, tho' it has been obſerved to give time- 
ly notice gf the cxackling before it breaks. 


N. JohN Hovohrox, F. R. S. 
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The uſe of walnuts. The of timber. 
Grafting, its advantage. To preſerve 
walnuts good all the year. 


F my laſt I gave account of the uſes of walnut- 
tree- wood, now for the fruits; which, with 


husk and all, when tender and very young, is for 


preſerves, for food and oil, of extraordinary uſe 
with the painter in whites and other delicate colours, 


| alſo for gold-/ize and verniſb; and with this they 


poliſh walking-ſtaves and other works, which are 


wrought in with burning. For food, they fry with 


it in ſome places, and ule it to burn in lamps; the 


| younger timber is held to make the better coloured 


work, (and ſo the oak) but the older more firm 
and cloſe is finer chambletted for ornament ; and 
the very husks and leaves being macerated in warm 
water, and that liquor poured on the carpet of 
walks, and bowling-greens, does. infallibly kill the 
worms, without endangering the graſs : not to 
mention the dye, which is made of this /ixivium, to 
colour wool, hoods and hair, as of old they uſed 
to do. The water of the husk is ſovereign againſt 
all peſtilential diſtempers, and of the leaves to 

mundify and heal inveterate ulcers. | 
That which is produc'd of the thick-ſhell, be- 
comes beſt timber; that of the thinner, better fruit. 
Columella has ſundry excellent rules how to aſcer- 
tain and accelerate the growth of this tree, and to 
improve its qualities; but my author is aſſured, 
that having been grafted on the aſh, they thrive 
exceedingly, become handſome trees, and whar is 
| E 4 moſt 
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moſt eſtimable, bears its fruit within four years, 


all which he recommends to the farther induſtri- 
OUS. 5 

The green husk dry'd, or the firſt peeping red 
buds and leaves reduc'd to powder, ſerves inſtead 
of pepper, to condite meats and ſauces, Tis bet- 
ter to cugdel off the fruit, when dropping-ripe, 


than to gather it by hand; and that the husk may 


open, lay them by in a dry room, ſometimes turn- 
ing them with a broom, but without waſhing, for 
fear of mouldineſs. Some believe the beating im- 
proves the trees. Thoſe nuts which come not 
ealily out of their husks, ſhould be laid to mellow 
in heaps, and the reſt expoſed in the ſun till the 
fhells dry, elſe they will be apt to periſh the kernel. 
Some preſerve them in their own leaves, or a cheſt 
of walnut-tree-wood ; others in ſand, eſpecially if 
you will preſerve them for a ſeminary : do this in 
October, and keep them a little moiſt, that they 


may ſpear, to be ſet early, in February : thus after | 


two years they may be removed a yard aſunder, 
Shs, from tap-root and fide-branches, but ſparing 
its head ; and being two yards high, bud, or remove 
them immediately. | 5 

Old nuts are not wholeſome till macerated in 
warm, and almoſt boiling water; but if you lay 
them in a leaden pot, and bury them in earth, 
free from vermine, they will keep marvellouſly 
plump the whole year about, and may eaſily be 
blanched. | | 
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How many wal nuts will make a gallon of oil. 
The ill of the leaves. The uſe of the 
green husks and leaves, alſo of the oil and 

kernel. A vomit. Young nuts, their 
uſe. Walnut water. Preſerwd and can- 
dy'd nuts. , Mangoes. 11 


AST week I gave ſeveral accounts about 
Bj walnuts. As for the oil, one buſhel of nuts 
will yield fifteen pounds of peel'd and clear kernels, 
and that half as much oil; which the ſooner tis 
drawn, is the more in quantity, though the dryer 
the nut, the better in quality: the lees or mark of 
the preſſing, is excellent to fatten hogs with, Afﬀ- 
ter the nuts are beaten down, the leaves ſhould 
be ſweep'd into heaps, and carry'd away, be- 
cauſe their extreme bitterneſs impairs the ground, 
and prejudices the trees. A La 

The green hnsks boiled, make a good colour 
to dye dark yelow, without any mixture; and 
the diſtillation of its leaves with honey and urine, 
makes hair ſpring on bald heads : For a pain in 
the fide, a pint of the freſh oil of this nut gives 
immediate eaſe, ſays my author, and alſo that 
the juice of the outward rind of the nut, makes 
an excellent gargle for a ſore throat : The kernel 
being rubb'd upon a crack or chink of a leaking 
veſſel, ſtops it better than clay, pitch, or was. 
In France they eat them blanched and freſh with 
wine and ſalt, having firſt cut them out of the 
ſpells before they are hardened, with a ſhort, 


N broad 
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broad braſs knife, becauſe iron ruſts, and theſe 
they call Cernois, from their manner of ſcooping 
them out. Thus far my ingenious author. © 
Moreover, I am told that one drachm of the 
inner bark dry'd, is a ftrong vomit for a luſty 
man. I | 
The young nuts before they ſhell, or at leaſt 
before the ſhell grows hard, are ſold in the phy- 
fick-markets of Landon abundantly ; the juice of 
which is a principal ingredient in treacle-water, 
for it is reckoned a great alexipharmick, and what 
not: but truely whether from this crude and un- 
ripe fruit will ariſe any thing better than fair 
water diſtill'd, -I make ſome ſcruple; notwith- 
ſtanding it is to be digeſted two days with ſeve- 
ral other things, which I do not ſay will not 
help it, but tis beſt to try by itſelf: but with- 
out doubt an inſuſion or decoction of them, will 
make a better medicine; wherefore the green 
nuts preſeru'd or candy d with ſugar muſt be far 
better than the ſimple water, altho' the taking 
the bitterneſs from it prejudices it alſo for a me- 
dicine. 8 FLAGS * 4 15 5 
Not many years ſince, the Eugliſb have endea- 
voured to imitate mangoes with green walnuts, as 
alſo. with melons and great cucumbers : they take 
out the inſides, and filling them with garlick and 
ginger, they pour upon them pickle made with vi- 
negar, ſpice, &c. as moſt good houſe-wives 
know how. And ſo much for waluuts. 


_ Joun Hovcuron, E R. S. 
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Type almond-tree deſcriud. How many al- 
| monds imported anno 1694-5, Oil *of 
almonds, its uſe. Chocolate. Sorts of 
almonds. Almond-trces ill grow here, 


TH E next is the almond-tree, which is an 
Earopean tree, containing in one common 
husk, one nut, having a covering that is thick, 
pulpy, and oily ; being a leſſer tree than the walnut, 
having long, narrow, ſerrate eaves, and a ſmooth 


kernel. : 
There were imported anno 1694-5. from the 
| Streights of almonds C. 31.1.5, Almond powder 
J 140. From Spain of almonds l. 84. Bags 3. C. 794+ 
From the Canaries, Buſhels 10. from Barbary C. 
252. In all 1077 Hundred, Bags 3. Bufhel to 
J. 89, and almond powder l. x 40. | e 
There are ſweet and bitter almonds, from both 
which are drawn oil; that of the bitter is uſed 
chiefly as a coſmetick or beautifier of the skin; 
the oil of the fweet is very much uſed for medi- 
cine, for diſeaſes of the lungs and throat, for the 
pleurih, for coſtiveneſs, tumours, gravel, and ſtone, 
and many other caſe. * 
The bitter almonds beaten fine, are very much 
uſed by the ladies in water to waſh their hands 
with; alſo the cakes of the ſweet almonds, which 
are made by preſſing the oil from them, are beat- 
en to powder for the ſame purpoſe, and ſome 
add the oil to it, which much improves it. 


With 
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With. ſweet almonds blanched, (that is, put into 
warm water a while, which will make them flip 
out of their ſhells,) and water, is made almond 
milk, which is uſed in divers of the aforeſaid ca- 
ſes ; and ſometimes with them and the cold feeds 
are made Emulſions to be ſweeten'd with ſyrups 
or ſugar, to which is added prepared pearl, and 
what elſe the phyfician pleaſes, to drink in fe- 
Vers. | 

This phyfical uſe conſumes but few); a great 
m_ are eaten raw with raifins : but the great 
conſumption of the ſweet almonds is by the confec- 
tioners, for with them they chiefly make their 
maccaroons and marchpanes, which are things 
greatly conſumed in this kingdom. 1 Fs 

I have heard ſome imagine, that in dear 
times almonds are work 'd up with cocoa- nuts, to 
make chocolate with, which I cannot gainſay ; but 
truly I cannot learn it is ſo, tho I have made it 
my enquiry. |... | | 
Of cheſe ſweet almonds there are two ſorts, viz. 
Jordan, which are large, long, and dear, and 
chiefly ſold to eat with rains. The other are 
Valentia and Barbary, from which is the oil ex- 


tracted. | FA 
I am informed that ſome of theſe trees, with 


much coſt and care, are entertained here as 


ſtrangers, for curioſity ; but we nave the nuts ſo 
plentifully from abroad, that 'tis not worth our 


while to make a trade of planting them. 


Jon Hovcnron, F. R. S. 
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Hazel- nuts, their deſcription. How many 


nuts imported anno 1694-5. A plea for 


the hawkers. 


ho 4 HE next imported commodity are ſmall or 
hazel-nuts, which have a nuciferous Euro- 
pean tree, containing in one common husk one nut, 
open at one end, being {ſmaller trees than walnut 
or almond, of broad indented leaves bearing cat- 
kins ; of a leſſer kernel, and thicker ſhell, than 
-filberts, whoſe husk is ſhorter. _ 1 
Of theſe there were imported anno 1694-5517 
hundred from England (I ſuppoſe prize, being in 
the time of war) and from Spain two barrels. 
This is but a ſmall quantity, tho' without 
doubt in peace there comes abundance; witneſs 
the great ſtores of large Spaniſh nuts, that are 
ſold by the men, that drive them about in wheel- 
barrows. | 
I know that this way of hawking and pedling is 
much complained of by divers ſhop-keepers in ci- 
ties and country towns, altho* I believe them to 
be very uſeful folk, and I never could get a 
good reaſon agaiuſt them; for I would fain 
ow which is beſt for us, a great trade or a lit- 
tle ? If a great one, then the queſtion will be, 
whether this way does cauſe any greater con- 
ſumption, than would otherwite be? If not, 
then theſe folk do no general damage, and if 
they be not permitted to get their own livings, 


they muſt be kept by others, or they will ſteal, 
or 


__ 
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or deſert us. If they are kept, the poor's rate 
will be as much complained on, as they be ; if 
they. ſteal and are hanged, becauſe we won't let 
them live honeſtly and induftriouſly, twill be a 
hard and unchriftian part ; if they are forced to 
deſert, the king will loſe his ſubjects, and our 
markets will leſten according to their proportion; 
and ſurely tis better to have great markets than 
little ones, and the great can afford to ſell cheap- 
er, by reaſon of their multiplicity. Oh! what 
complaints ſhould we have, if all the poor folks 
victuals were to be thrown away, becauſe there 
were none to buy them; and for all our deſire 
of getting a great fiſhing-rrade, I doubt *twould 
increaſe but ſlowly. I could particularize farther 
about ſelling of oranges and lemmons, with other 
fruit, fleſh, glaſs, and earthen wares, Cc. nay 
of abundance of our beloved woollen manufac- 
ture; but I have touched on them already, and 
this ſhall ſuffice: only note, that thoſe who can- 
not hawk for want of four pound the year, to pay 
for a licence, can evade, 'and ſwap china for old 
clothes, and thoſe that ſell news-papers are 
winked at by magiſtrates upon force. * 


Joux Hovcnrow, F. R. S. 
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Hazel, how beſt rais d, and when. Tranſ. 
planting and graffing. What ſoil beſt. 
Good for coppices. Great nuts at Cheſt- 
hunt in Hertfordſhire. "Mw 


"THE hazel is beſt raiſed from the nuts (al- 
1 tho' they alſo ariſe by ſuckers and layers) 
which ſow like maſt, in a pretty deep furrow, 
toward the end of February, or treat them as in- 
ſtructed in the walnut; light ground may imme- 
diately be ſown and harrowed in, very accu- 
rarely ; but if clay, plow it earlier, and let it be 
ſufficiently mellowed with the froſts; and then 
the third year cut your trees near to the ground 
with a ſharp bil, the moon decreafing, 3 

But for a grove, for pleaſure, plant them in 
fofſes at a yard diſtance, and cut them within half 
a foot of the earth, dreſſing them for three or 
four ſprings and autumns, by only looſening the 
mould a little about their roots. Others ſet the 
nuts by hand at one foot diftance, to be tranſ- 
planted the third year at a yard aſunder : do this 
when winter is far advanced, becauſe they are 
exceedingly obnoxious to the froſts ; nor will 
they ſprout till the ſpring ; beſide, vermine great- 
ly devour them. Preſerve them, therefore, moiſt, 
not mouldy, by laying them in their own dry 
leaves, or in ſand, till January. 

From whence they thrive very well, the ſhoots 
being like ſmall wards and ſwitches, or ſomewhat 
bigger ; and ſuch as have drawn divers hairy 
twigs, Which are by no means to be disbranch'd, 

| . no. 
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no more than their roots, unleſs by a very ſparing 
and diſcreet hand. Thus your coppice of hazels, 
being planted about autumn, may be cut within 
three or four inches of the ground the ſpring fol- 
lowing, which the new qyon will ſuddenly repair, 
in cluſters and tufts of fair poles, of twenty, and 
ſometimes thirty foot long. But my author, 
Mr. Evelyn, would ſpare them two or three 
years, when they have ſtrong hold, and may be 
cut cloſe to the earth, the improſperous and 
feebles ones eſpecially. Thus are filberts to be 
treated, and both of them improv'd much by 
tranſplanting, but chiefly by 8 by and it may 
be, filberts and almonds may be improv'd by more 
elegant experiments. 
For the place, they above all affect cold, barren, 
dry, and ſandy grounds; alſo mountains, and even 
rocky ſoils produce them; but more plentifully, 
if ſomewhat moiſt, dankiſh, and moſſy, as in the 
freſher bottoms, and ſides of hills, hoults, and in 
hedge-rows. e 
Such as are maintain d for coppices, may, after 
twelve years, be fell'd the firſt time; the next at 
ſeven or eight, Cc. for by this period their roots 
will be compleatly vigorous. You may plant 
them from October to January, provided they are 
carefully weeded, till they have taken faſt hold; 
and there is not, among all our ſtore, a more 
rofitable wood for coppices; and therefore good 
Hh 75 ſhould ſtore them with it. 
Methinks thoſe who ſet zuts ſhould, by a 
five or picking, get the largeſt they can; and I 
think the largeſt I ever ſaw, grew in a garden 
next the Bowling-green-yard at Cheſthunt in Hert- 
fordſhire, which pariſh of late grows famous for | 
nurſeries, 
JohN Houchrod, ERS WL 
| FRIDAr, 
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The uſe of hazel. To thicken woods. Cheſt- 
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FrIDay, December 6. 1700. NUM:437. 


———— 


nut. Its deſcription. How many im- 
ported. What trees beft for food or tim- 
ber, How prepared for ſowing. 


1 2 uſe of the hazel is for poles, Hare 


Hoops, forks, angling-rods, faggots, cudgels, 


W coals, and ſpringes to catch birds ; and it makes 
one of the beſt coals, once uſed for gun Ours 


being very fine and light, till they found alder to 
be more fit: There is no wood which purifies 


wine ſooner than the chips of hazel; alſo for withs 


and bands, The coals are uſed by painters to 
draw with, like thoſe of ſalow. Laſtly, for 
riding 1 and divinatory rods, for finding out 
minerals, if that tradition be no impoſture. But 
the moſt ſignal honour it was ever employ'd in, 
was that of hurdles; not only for folding our in- 


| nocent ſbecp, but for making walls for one of the 


firſt Chriſtian oratories, viz, at Glaſtenbury, found- 


ed by St. Joſeph of Arimathea. And walls of this 


kind, inftead of Iaths and punchions, ſuperinduced 


with a coarſe mortar made of ham and ſtrau, 
does ftilt incloſe divers cottages, ſheds, and our- 


houſes in the country; and 'tis ſtrong and laſting 
for ſuch purpoſes, whole or cleft, and ample in- 
cloſures oF 

cured, 


thicking of coppices which are too tranſparent, 
by laying of a ſampler or pole of an hazel, aſh, 


| Poplar, Cc. of twenty or thirty foot in length, 


Vol. III. F the 


* 


courts and gardens have been ſo ſe- 


There is a compendious expedient for the 
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the head a little lopp'd into the ground, giving | 
it a chop near the foot, to make it lie eaſy 3; this | 
faſtned to the earth with a hook or two, and co- 
ver'd with ſome ireſh mould at a competent 
depth (as gardeners lay their carnations) will pro- 
duce a great many ſuckers, thicken, and furniſh a | 
coppice ſpeedily. And thus much for hazel. 3 
he next is cheſtnut, which is a nuciferons, Eu- 
ropean tree, containing in one common husk ſeveral | 
nuts, whoſe outward husk is echinate and prickly ; Þ 
and hath long, ſmooth, deeply indented leaves, the 
husk containing three or four nuts. 8 
In the year 1694-5, being war-time, I find | 
very few imported, only twenty buſhels ; altho' 
at another time, I know a merchant that ſold to 
a woman, that kept a ſtall in Leaden-Aall-marke:, 
a ſhip-load for four hundred pounds, and he was 
paid honeftly for them by her, and five. more 
that joined with her: And I doubt not but there 
comes yearly many more; for what are them a- 
ogg ſo many cheſtnut-eaters as are in England? 
Pliuy reckons many kinds of cheſtnuts about 
Tarentum and Naples ; but we commend thoſe of 
Portugal and Bayonne, chuſing the largeſt, brown, 
and moſt ponderous fruit, ſuch as Pl calls cor- 
tivæ ʒ but the leſſer ones to raiſe for timber. 
They are produced beſt by ſowing ; previous to 
which, let the nuts be firſt ſpread to ſweat, then 
cover them in ſand - a month being paſt, plunge 
them in water, reject the ſwimmers ; being dried 
for thirty days more, ſand them again, and to 
the water-ordeal, as before. Being thug treated 
till the beginning of ſpring, or in November, ſet 
them like bears, and, as ſome, drench'd for a 
i] night or more in new milk. es 
=. Joux Hovarron, F. R. S. 
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Hob to ſow cheſtnuts. From whence cheſt: 


nuts came, and their . Their 
quick growth when well managed. Tranſ- 
planting: =, 29 8 


IN my laſt 1 ſhew'd how you ſhould prepare 
cheſtnuts for letting z they ſhould be put into 


Pd 


the holes with the point upmoſt, as tulips; one in 
a hole will do, if tried as before, nor will any of 


them fail, unleſs by ſome accident: but being 
come up, they thrive beſt unremoved, making a 
2 for at leaſt two years, upon every 


ftation, do it about November; and that into a 


ght friable ground, or moiſt gravel; tho they 
will grow in clay, ſand, and all mixed foils, up- 
on expoſed and bleak places, and the pendent 
| declivities of his to the North, in dry airy pla- 
| ces, and ſometimes near marſhes and waters: but 
they affect no other compoſt, ſave what their 
| own leaves afford them, and are more patient of 
cold than heat. As for the ſowing in the nurſery, 
treat them as you are taught in the walnut. 


If they are ſet in autumn or winter, my author 
connſels to interr them within their husks, which 


being every way arm'd, are a good protection 


aga nſt the mouſe, and a providential integument. 


| Ceſar tranſported them from Sar dis firſt into 


haly, whence they were propagated into France, 
and thence among us: An incouragement to 
make fuch experiments out of foreign countries. 

| F 2 Some 
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Some ſow them confuſedly in the furrow, like 
the acorn, and govern them as the oak but then 
would the ground be broken up *rwixt November 
and February ; and when they ſpring, be cleanſed 
at two foot aſunder, afier two years growth, | 
Likewiſe may coppzces of cheſtnuts be wonderfully . 


encreaſed and thickned, by laying the tender and 


young branches; bur ſuch as ſpring from the 
nuts and marrons are beſt of all, and will thrive 
exceedingly, if (being let ſtand without re- 
moving) the ground being ſtirr'd, and looſen'd Þ 


about their roots, for two or three of the firſt 


years, and the ſuperfluous wood pruned away; 


and indeed, for good trees, they ſhould be ſtript 


up after the firſt year's removal: they alſo ſhoot 


into gallant poles from a felled fem. - Thus wil 


you have a coppice ready for a felling, within | 
eight years, which (beſides many other-uſes) will] 
yield you incomparable poles for any work of the 
garden, vineyard, or hop-yard, till the next cutting: 
And if the tree /ike the ground, it will, in ten or | 
twelve years, grow to a kind of timber, and bear 
plentiful fruit. 1 
My author has ſeen cheſtaut-trees. tranſplanted 
as big as his arm, their heads cut off at five or 
ſix foot high; but they came on at leiſure. In all 
plantations for avenues, you may ſet them from 
thirty to ten foot diſtance; though they will 
ow much nearer, and ſhoot into poles, if (being 


| tender) you cultivate them like the af, the na- 


ture of whoſe ſhade it reſembles, ſince nothing 
affects much to grow under it. Some ſay, that 
the young cheſtnut-trees ſhould not be pruned or 
touched wich any edge-tool for the firſt three or 
four years, but rather cropp'd or broken off; 
which is left to experiment. | 
JohN Hovcuron, F. R. &. 
Fripa!, 
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Graffing and inoculating the horſe-cheſtnut. 
Its character and place from whence 
brought. The uſe of cheſtnut tree. A 
great foreſt near London, and gueſs where 
it was: Cheſthunt. The farther ay 
cheſtnut-trees. Water at their roots ſpoils | 


| them. © 
E the cheſtnut being graffed in the 
walnut, oak, or beech, ſome ſay will come 
exceeding fair, and produce incomparable fruit; 
they alſo ſpeak of inoculating cherries in the che- 
nut- ſtock for a latter fru. 
It's wiſh'd we did more univerſally propagate 
the horſe cheſtnut, which being eaſily increaſed 
from layers, grows into. a goodly ſtandard, and 
bears a moſt glorious flower, even in our cold 
country; and fruit too, as may be ſeen at Sir 
William 4 . at Highgate, and ſeveral other 
places, bur eſpecially at the Biſhop London's at 
Ful bam. This is much uſed for avenues in France, 
and now in England too; there are a great many 
young ones at Chelſea- College. It was firſt 
brought from Conſtantinople to Vienna, thence into 
Itah and fo France; but to us from the Levant, 
and flouriſhes ſo well, and grows ſo goodly a tree 
in competent time, that from this alone we might 
have ample encouragement to denixon other 
ſtrangers amongſt us. There is a very fine one in 
the poſt-houſe garden near Old: ſtreet, and another 
not far from the Te-Hhouſe under the ſhadow. of the 
obſervatory in Greenwich Park. 
F z The 
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The cheſtnut-tree is (next the oak) one of the moſt 
ſought. after by the carpenter and joyner: it hath: 
formerly built a good part of our ancient houſes 
in Loudoun. My author had once a very large barn 
near this city, fram'd intirely of this timber; and 
he thinks they might grow in ſome woods near 
the town : for in the deſcription of London written 
by Fitz- Stephens in the reign of Hen. II. he 
ſpeaks of a very noble and large foreſt, which 
grew on the Boreal. part of it: proxime, ſays he, 
patet foreſta ingens, ſaltus nemeroſi ferarum, latebra 
cervorum, damarum, aprorum, & taurorum ſylueſtrium, 
&c. A very goodly thing, it ſeems, and as well 
ſtored with all ſorts of good timber, as with veni- 
ſon and all kind of haſh 8 e 

Perhaps Epping, or as formerly called, Tal- 
tham-Forreft, or rather Enfield-Chaſe, may be a 
part of this foreſt, as alſo Northaw and Cheſthunt- 
Commons, with Theobalds-Park ; for in that park I 
have ſeen ſome cheſtnut-trees, and near Cheſthunt- 
houſe, built by Cardinal Wolſey in the ſame pariſh 
with Theobalds, a very great and high cheſtnut- 
tree; and the four ſwans innat Waltham-croſs in the 
{ame pariſh was moſt of it built with cheſinut, and 
for ought I know moſt of the old houſes there- 
about ; and ſome think the pariſh took its name 
from theſe trees. | g 

The cheſtnut affords the beſt fakes and poles for 
p aliſadoes, pediments for vine-props, and hoops, al- 
ſo for mill-timber and water-works, or when it may 
lie buried; bur if water touch the roots of the grow- 
ing trees, it ſpoils both fruit and timber. This tree 
is ſo prevalent againſt cold, that where they ſtand, 
they defend other plantations from injuries of the 
ſevereſt froſts; and being planted in hedge-rows, 
or for avenues to country -houſes, they are a mag- 


nificent ornament; . 
Johx Hovcnuron, F. R. S. 
5 F PAT, 
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The fart her uſe of cheſtnut- trees. The coals. 
The fruit, tis good food. How to pre- 
ſerve them. Their leaves. The nſe of 
cheſtnuts in phyſick. 


ESIDE the uſes of the cheſtnut-tres men- 
tion'd in my laſt, the timber does well for 
columns, tables, cheſts, chairs, ſtools, bedſteads ; for 
tubs and wine-casks, which it preſerves with the 
leaſt tincture of the wood of any whatſoever : If 
the timber be dipped in ſcalding oil, and well 
pitch'd, it becomes extremely durable; but o- 
therwiſe (contrary to the oak) it will make a fair 
ſhew outwardly, when it is all rotten within; 
but *tis ſaid, before they break (by reaſon of a 
brittleneſs) they'll give warning by crackling, 
Formerly they made conſultatory ſtaves of this 
tree; and the variegated rods which Jacob peel'd 
to lay in the troughs, and impreſs a fancy in his 
father-in-law's conceiving ewes, were of this mate- 
rial. The coals are excellent for the Smith, be- 
ing ſoon kindled, and as ſoon extinguiſh'd; bur 
the aſhes will tain the linen, if a lee be mad of 
them, and is waſh'd therein. As for the fruit, 
tis better to beat it from the tree, ſome little time 
before they are ready to fall of themſelves ; thus 
they will the better keep; or elſe you muſt 
ſmoke-dry them. My author commends them 
highly for food, and prefers them to cole and ba- 
con, yea, beans alſo, inſtead of which, they boil 
them in {taly with their bacon ; and in Virgil's 
Oe F 4 time, 
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time, they eat them with milk and cheeſe. The 
beſt tables in Fance and Tay make them a ſer- 
vice, eating them with ſalt in wine, or juice of 
lemmon and ſugar; being firſt roaſted in embers: 
and doubtleſs we might propagate their uſe, be- 
ing a food ſo cheap, and ſo lafting. In Tah they 
alſo boil them in wine, and then ſmoke them a 
little; theſe they call geeſe ; thoſe of Piemont add 
fennel, cinamon, and nutmeg to their wine, but 
firſt they peel them. Others macerate them in 
roſe-<. ater, and ſprinkle them with grated parme- 
_ £iaxo, and ſo fry them in freſh butter, a delicate. 
How we here uſe them in ſtew'd meats, and bea- 
tille pies, our French cooks reach us; and this is in 
truth, the very beſt uſe of their fruit, and very 
commendable ; for it is found that the eating of 
them rau, or in bread (as they do much about 
Limsfin) is apt to ſwell the belly, tho? without 
any other inconvenience, as can be learn'd, and 
yet ſome [condemn them as dangerous to ſuch as 
are ſubject to the gravel in the kidneys ; altho? ſure, 
where they make them their common food, they do 
not find it ſo. The beſt way to preſerve them, 
is to keep them in earthen veſſels in a cold place; 
ſome lay them in a ſnoał-loft, others in dry bar- 
ley-ſtraw, others in ſand, &c. 
The leaves of cheftuut-tree make very whole- 
ſome mattraſſes to lie on, and they are good lit- 
ter for cattle : But thoſe /eafy beds, for the crack- 
ing noiſe they make when one turns upon them, 
the French calls licts de parliament, Laſtly, the fou- 
er of cheſtnuts made into an elettuary, with honey, 
is an approved remedy againft the ſpitting of 
blood, _ the cough, and a decoction of the rind 


of the tree tinctures hair of a golden colour, eſ- 
teem'd a beauty in ſome countries. Thus far 
my ingenious author ; but I think he has not 

mentioned 
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mentioned our. way. of eating them in London, 
which is by boiling them till ſomewhat ſoft, 
which will make the ſhells come off eaſily, and 
then we eat, them warm, or cold, and they are - 
pleaſant enough ; and ſurely if thus prepared 
they were eaten with butter and vinegar, and 
pepper, as we eat potatoes, they would be very 
acceptable. And thus much for cheſtnuts, | 


Joan Hovchros, F. R. S. 
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Beech, its deſcription; 2 or 3 kinds, how 
raiſed. Their uſe. Where they grow. 
_ Theyll graft with cheſtnut. Their far- 

ther uſe. ee EROS 85 


M Y laſt finiſhed my hiſtory of the cheſtnut- 
tree : Now for the beech, which is a nu- 
«iferous European tree, containing in one common 
husk, ſeveral nuts, whoſe outward husk is e- 
chinate and prickly, bearing a ſhort, roundiſh 
ſhining leaf, having a ſmooth bark, and nuts of a 
triangular figure. E 
The ingenious 7% Evelyn Eſq; from Palme- 
rius, tells us, that the beech in Theophraſtus muſt 
needs be the oak, and ſhews his reaſons : Bur 
leaving this, there are fag!, or beeches, two or 
three kinds with us; the mountain, (where it 
moſt affects to grow) which is the whiteſt, and 
moſt ſought after by the turner ; and the campeſ- 
tral or wild, which is of a blacker colour, and 
more durable. They are both to be raiſed row 

| 5 | the 
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the maſt, and govern'd like the oak, and that is 


certainly the beſt way of furniſhing a wood ; unleſs 


| you will make a nurſery, and then you are to 


treat the maſt, as you ſhall be inſtructed in the 
account of aſhes, fowing them in Autumn, or la- 
ter, even after January, or rather nearer the 
Spring, to preſerve them from vermin, which are 
very great devourers of them. But they are 
likewiſe to be planted of young ſeedlings, to be 
drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees 
abound. In tranſplanting them, cut off only the 
boughs and bruiſed parts, two inches from the 
ſtem, to within a yard of the top; but be very 


| ſparing of the root: This for ſuch as are of 


pretty ſtature. 
They make ſpreading trees, and noble ſhades 


with their well-furniſh'd and gliftering leaves, 
being ſet at forty foot diſtance ; but they grow 


taller, and more upright in the foreſts, wherè at 
eight or ten foot they ſhoor into very long poles ; 


but neither ſo apt for timber nor fuel. In the val- 


leys (where they ſtand warm, and in concert) 


they will grow to a ſtupendious height, tho? the 


ſoil be ſtony and very baren: Alſo upon the decli- 
vities, fides and tops of high bills, and chalkey 


mountains, eſpecially, as may be ſeen at Sir 


Chriſtopher Buckle's, at Banſtead in Surry ; for 
they will ſtrangely inſinuate their roots into the 
bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impenetrable places, 
not much unlike the fir itſelf. Virgil reports it 
will graft with the cheſtunt. | 

'The beech ſerves for various uſes of the houſe- 
wife, as my author has tranſlated it from Mr 
Cowley, PL 1. 6. 


Hence in the world's beſt years, the humble ſhed 
Was happily, and fully furniſhed : 
Beech 


2 


% 
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Beech made their cheſts, their beds, and the | 
j oin d- ſtools 3 | * 


Beech made the board, the platters, and the bl: 


3 
EL 


With it the Turner makes diſhes, trays, rimbs 
for buckets, and other utenſils, trenchers, dreſſer- 
= boards, &c. likewiſe for the H/beeler, Joiner, for 
large ſcrews ; and Upbolſterer for ſellyes, chairs, 
ſtools, bedſteads, &c. and ſeveral other uſes, 
which I will ſhew you. tl 


Joud Houohrox, E R. S. 
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Farther uſes of the beech- tree. a 


N my laſt, I gave ſome uſes of the beech- tree; 
farthermore, it is uſeful for the Bellows Hnaker, 
and Husbandman his ſhovels and ſpadegraffs ; floats 
for Fiſhers nets, inſtead of corks is made of its bark; 
for fuel, billet, bavin, and coal, though one of the 
leaſt laſting : Not to omit the very ſhavings for 
the fining of wines, The aſhes of beech, with pro- 
per mixture, is excellent to make glaſs with, If 
the timber lie alway under water, tis little infe-- 
rior to elm, as *tis practiſed and aſſerted by ſhip- N 
wrights : Of old, with the rind of this beech they 
made divers veſſels (as we our pots for ſtrawber- 
ries) nay, and veſſels to preſerve wine in: and 
that curiouſly wrought cup, which the ſhepherd 
in the Bucolicks wagers withal, was engraven by 
Alcimedon upon the bark of this tree, and a happy 
age it ſeems : . | 5 E7 
n 
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M Har, did men moleſt, © | 
When only beechen-bowls were in requeſt. 


Of the thin lamiua or ſcale of this wood (as 
our Cutlers call it) are made ſcabbards for ſwords, 
and band-boxes ſuperinduced with thin /eather or 
paper, boxes, for writings, hat-caſes, and formerly 
book-covers. In the cavities of theſe trees, bees 
much delight to hive themſelves : Notwithſtand- 
ing this, my author prefers walnut to it, this be- 
ing very brittle and obnoxious to the worm, 
where it lies either dry, or wet and dry, as has 
been noted : But being put ten days in water, it 
will exceedingly reſiſt the worm ; however, 'tis 
good for ſhade and fire. Some commend it for 
oars, and ſome ſay that the vaſt Arga was built of 
the fagus, a good part of it at leaſt, as we learn 
out of Apollonius. The maſt is of great uſe to fat 
our ſwine and deer, and hathin ſome families even 
ſupported men with bread. Chios endured a me- 
morable ſiege by the benefit of this maſt, and in 
ſeme parts of France, they now grind the bark in 
mills. Ir affords a ſweet oil, which the poor 

ple eat moſt willingly. But there is yet ano- 
ther benefit which this tree preſents us ; that its 
very leaves (which make a natural, and moſt a- 
greeable canopy all the ſummer) being gathered a- 
bout the fall, and ſomewhat before they are 
much trofſt-bitren, afford the beſt, and eaſieſt 
mattraſſes in the world, to lay under our quilts, 
inſtead of ſtraw ; becauſe, belide their tenderneſs 
and looſe lying together, they continue ſweet for 
ſeven or eight years long ; before which time, 
ſtraw becomes muſty and hard. They are thus 
uſed by divers perſons of quality in Dauphiny 
and Switzerland, and are lain on with great re- 

frefſhment j 
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freſhment ; ſo as of this tree it may properly be 
Fes 7 he woods a houſe, the leaves 4 bed. 


* 


Being pruned, it heals the ſcar immediately, 


and is not apt to put forth ſo ſoon again, as other 
WT: ©: 8 "3 . ; 2 

The ſtagnant water in the hollow trees cures 
the moſt obſtinate tetters, ſcabs, and ſcurfs in man 
or beaſt, fomenting the part with it; and the 
leaves chewed are wholeſome for the gums and 
teeth. Swine may be driven to maſt, about the 
end of Auguſt, - S + ate 


Joun Hovcnron, F. R. S. 


* 


** 
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Cocoa. Its deſcription. How: many nuts, 


_ - paſte, and chocolate imported anno 1694-5. 
The names of chocolate. | 


py my laſt, I gave you the hiſtory of beech ; 
now for cocoa ; which is a nuciferous exotic 
tree, containing in one common husk ſeveral nuts; 


having a covering more thin; whole kernels are 
uſed for the making of drinks, being but ſmall 


trees, growing in ſhady moiſt places, having many 
kernels together in a husk. 

Anno 1694-5. there were imported to London 
of cocoa- nuts from England, I ſuppoſe prize, C. 41. 
J. 807. Bar. 2. From America, C 50. From Hol- 


land, 
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land, C. 17. and Bar. 2. From Spain, 1. 18. From 1 


Canaries, C. 5. In all C. 113. Bar. 2. and J. 825. 


Of cocoa paſte, from England, 1. 28. From Hol- | 


land, I. 3866. In all I. 3894. 


Of Chocolate from England, 1. 84. From Ameri- 
- Ca, J. 13690, From Spain, J. 802. From Canaries 


J. 12. In all J. 16588. iti | 
Of nuts, paſte, and chocolate, C. 113. Bar. 2. 
J. 21307. In all about J. 34763, which at two 
ſhillings the poundone with another, is about 34760. 
ſterling ; and ſuppoſing we have eight millions of 
people (the reaſon of which, I le formerly 
ſhewn by a conſideration of the houſes in Eng- 
land ;) it is not much more than one ounce the 
year for ſixteen folks: but this was in time of 


war, and ſince that I am ſatisfied the conſump- 


tion is much greater; but however, ſeeing our 
cuſtoms are great, I doubt not but there might 
be ſuch a prudent management, as to increaſe 
its conſumption, and thereby much improve the 
YEVENUE, 


The reaſon why ſo much paſte and chocolate is 


imported, is, becauſe it ſaves a fourth part of 


the freight in weight, and a greater proportion 
in bulk; alſo they can run it eaſier, and where 
they muſt pay, the chocolate is an eaſier duty than 
the paſte, altho* they put in only juſt fo much ſu- 
gar, as to make them ſave an oath by. 

Dr. Henry Stubbe, a learned phyſician, who 
ſome time lived in Jamaica, writ a diſcourſe of 
chocolate, the material parts of which I ſhall give 
you. He tells us, that the drink is by the I- 
dians called chocolat! And is compounded of 
atte, as ſome ſay, or, as others atl, which, in 
the Mexican language, ſignifies water; and from 


the ſound, which the water (wherein is put the 


chocolate) makes, as choco, choco, choco, when it 
18 
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is ſtir'd in a pot by a molinet, or molinillo, until it 
= bubble, and riſe into a froth. There are other 
derivations; but the ſame thing is meant, when 
== called chocolatl, chocolata, chocolatte, chocolate, ſuc- 
= culata, cacaotl, cacaoatl, and cacavarl : All which 
names it bears in the Mexican herbal. 


| Joan Hovcurox, F. R. NJ 
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Chocolata, where firſt uſed, but when un- 
known. Indians fimplicity. Motezuma's 
treat to Cortez the Spaniſh general. The 
firſt compoſition of chocolata. LOCAL 


N my laſt, I gave you ſome account of the cocoa- 
uut-tree : F arther, my author ſays, that in A- 
merica ſeveral countries have ſeveral drinks made 
out of roots, and fruits variouſly prepared. The 
Northerly tract in New Spain, Mexico, and the 
neighbouring provinces, uſe the drink called cho- 
colata, Some lay, it has been in uſe in Guatimala 
beyond all knowledge, and as particularly ap- 
pertains to that country, as mead to Lithuania, 
and ale to England. It hath prodigiouſly ſpread. 
itſelf, not only over the Veſt-Iudies, but Europe, 
and almoſt the trading world ; tis recommended 
by the moſt learned, and uſed by both ſexes, 
and fo much in the Spaniſh colonies, that it 
makes up the neceſlary proviſion for their ſuſte- 
nance, and delicacies for extraordinary entertain- 
ments : Store of chocolate is as important a care 
for a journey, as any thing elſe. In Hain all 
2 the 
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the year long 'tis' uſed for entertainments, and 
ſpeedy refreſhment” to the tired; but whether 
*tis fleſh or fiſh, they can't agree, for ſome will, 
and ſome will not take it on a faſting-day, and 


multitudes of books have been writ on the con- 


troverſy. 


When the nuts are made into cakes, rolls, 


humps, lozenges, or put into boxes, tis called cho- 
colata; tho improperly, if we credit the already 
mentioned deriyation of the chocolatl, _ 

The Indians, as they in all things almoſt affect 
a ſimplicity, ſo in the making of chocolata, they 
did not multiply ingredients; and cared rather 
to preſerve their health, than to indulge their 
palates; as may be ſeen by the treat given to the 
invincible Cortez by Motezuma; the laſt, and 
moſt illuſtrious king of Mexico, as *tis related by 


| Bernaldus del Caſtillo, one of Cortez's ſoldiers. Says 
he, they brought in the ſeveral ſorts of fruits, 
which they had in their country; but they eat 
but little, and that bur leifurely, and at inter- 


vals : They brought ſome in cups of fine gold, 


with a certain drink made of the cocao itſelf, 


which they ſaid was effectual to provoke luſt ; 
of this they brought in fifty great jars, with their 


froth, which the women ſerv'd with great reſpect: 


And when he (Motezuma) did eat, ſeveral In- 
dians gave thanks, and others danced and ſung 
before him, he being much given to pleaſure : 


And he commanded the relics of his feaſt to be 


given away, and the jars of cocao, After this, 
his guards and other ſervants did eat; and m 

author thinks there were above a thouſand diſhes 
of the aforeſaid delicacies : After which, they 
had brought to them jars of cocav, with its 


froth, according to the Mexican faſhion, ro the 


number of two thouſand at leaſt, beſides an in- 
Snity of fruit. 


Here 


- 
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Here is no mention of any thing but jarrs of ca- 
tao together with their froth, which could not 
have frothed ſo, had not the guts been made into 
© paſte, and reſerved in cakes for the ſudden uſe of a 
& thouſand cups : They were diſſolved in water, and 
frothed by agitation. of the molinet, for other wiſe 
the cacao would not froth, nor the froth continue, 
unleſs ſome meal of Indian wheat or maize made 
into atolle were mixed with it. And this my au- 
thor finds to be the firſt compolition of chocolata. 


Iuoux Houvchrox, F. R. &. 
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Different ſorts of chocolate uſed in the 
85 Weſt-Indies. 


N my my laſt I gave you the firſt compoſition 
I of chocolate ; farther, in acute diſeaſes to. allay 
| heat, the Indians gave the cocoa-nut, punned and 
| diſſolved in water, without any other mixture. 
| In the bloady-fux they mixed it with a gum called 
oli, and ſo cure them miraculouſly, They alſo 
by a grinding compounded it with an equal quan- 
tity of a grain called pocholt, which my author 
thinks may be maize or paniſo, both which were 
put into chocolate of old. The paſte aforeſaid in 
time of uſe was diſſolv'd in water, and agitated 
with a molinillo till the oily parts did ſwim, which 
they took off, and put to the reſt ſome meal of 
Judian heat; and having reduced it to a potable 
liquor (by help of the fire, I ſuppoſe) they did re- 
mix the oil, and ſo drank it lałe- warm. ſometimes 
A G they 
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hundred nuts beaten well, and as much maize 
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they mixed with it a little pepper, which they 
gave to the wearyed and ſick. Mr. Gage ſays, 
the ordinary Indians of Guatimala drink of this 
poor ſimple chocolate without ſugar, or any other 
compounds, till their bellies are ready to burſt. | 

They call their neighbours to help build a houſe 
for no other wages than chocolate, which they gie 
in great cups of above a pint ; but ſometimes they | 
add a little aniſe-ſeed and chile, or Indian pepper; 
and ſometimes they half fill the cup with aroll, 
and pour thereon as much chocolate, as will fil 
the cup and colour it. This, tis thought, they 
uſe chiefly for its utility. 5 

But in time they came to higher degrees, and 
added for weak, phlegmatick, and windy ſto- 
machs ſome xochinacaztli, or your orichela's, or 
orejuela's : ſo they added tlilxochitl, or the vq;- 
nilla's for the like ends, and to ſtrengthen the brain 
and womb ; To give it an aſtringency, and 
ſtrengthen a weak ſtomach, and prone to a flux 
or diarrhæa, achiotl or achiote ; So for a cold ſtomach 
they added mecaxochitl, which ſome call mechaſu- 
chill and mecacuce. In coughs they added tepeyant- 
di. They had another drink made with cacao-#uts, 
called compounded atatexi, which was made with an 


flower as can be taken up between both hands 
join'd together; (which they call ſimple atatexli,) 
and the addition of mecaxochitl, or mechaſuchill, 
xochiuacatzli, or orichela's, and tlixochitl, or wvay- 
niila cg. "Theſe were powdred and mixed with the 
reſt, and being well milled, they poured them 
out of one veſſel into another, lifting it high, that 
it might richly froth. This was ſed for luxury, 
to provoke luſt, whereas the ſimple did refri- 
gerate. 


Now 
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| Now for chocolata of latter uſe. Take one hun- 


dred cacao-nuts; two cods of chile, called long red 
pepper; one handful of aniſe-ſeeds, and orichela's or 
© orejuela*s; two of the flowers called mecaſuchill ; 


one vaynilla, or inſtead thereof (if the party be 
coſtive) fix Alexandrian roſes ; two drachms of ci- 
namon ; twelve almonds, and as many hazel-nnts ; 


WY half pound of ſugar, and as much achivre as wil 


colour it. 
Some adviſe as follows: Take 12 J. of cacao- 


nuts; 11. of cinamon ; 1 1. and a half of aniſe-ſeeds z 
ſix vaynilla's, 4 hand fuls of the flowers of mecacu- 
ce, or mecaxochitl, 3 I. of maize; 1 l. of aiouzoli (or 
half a pound of ſweet almonds) half an ounce of 


achiote, with 4 J. of ſugar, or as you pleaſe; or 


| 1 nutmeg and 12 cloves inſtead of mecaxochitl and 


vaynilla's, and they being rightly prepared, make 


a good maſs. 


Jonx Houchrox, E R. S. 
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Divers ingredients for chocolate. Manner 
F making chocolate in Europe. The ca- 
cao: tree deſcribed. Where it grows. 


1 7 the preſcripts of chocolate in my laſt, 
other receipts put in their ingredients with 


| great variety; as black pepper, long pepper, musk, 


ambergreaſe, orange-flower-water, lemon and citron 
peel, cardamoms, ferinel-ſeeds ; chymical oils of nut- 
meg, and cinamon, and jamaica-pepper, Achiote is 
lometimes changed for ſantals, according to hu- 
mour or diſtemper. | 1 
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they mixed with it a little pepper, which they 


gave to the wearyed and fick. Mr. Gage ſays, 


the ordinary Indians of Guatimala drink of this 
poor ſimple chocolate without ſugar, or any other 


compounds, till their bellies are ready to burſt. 


They call their neighbours to help build a houſt 
for no other wages than chocolate, which they gi Me 


in pn cups of above a pint ; but ſometimes they 
ad 


a little aniſe-ſeed and chile, or Indian pepper; 
and ſometimes they half fill the cup with aol 
and pour thereon as much chocolate, as will fi 


the cup and colour it. This, 'tis thought, the) 
uſe chiefly for its utility. 

But in time they came to higher degrees, and 
added for weak, phlegmatick, and windy fto- 
machs ſome xochinacaztl\, or your orichela s, or 
orejuela's : ſo they added tlilxochitl, or the vaj- 
zilla's for the like ends, and to ſtrengthen” the brain 
and womb ; To give it an aſtringency, and 
ſtrengthen a weak ſtomach, and prone to a flu 
or diarrhea, achiotl or achiote ; So for a cold ſtomach 
they added mecaxochitl, which ſome call mechaſu- 
chill and mecacuce, In coughs they added tepeyant- 
di. They had another drink made with cacao-nnt, 
called compounded atatexi, which was made with an 


hundred nuts beaten well, and as much maize 


flower as can be taken up between both hands 
join'd together ; (which they call ſimple atatexli,) 
and the addition of mecaxochitl, or mechaſuchill, 
xochinacatzli, or orichela's, and tlixochitl, or vay- 
niila g. Theſe were powdred and mixed with the 
reſt, and being well milled, they poured them 
out of one veſlel into another, lifting it high, that 
it might richly froth. This was aſe for luxury, 
to provoke luſt, whereas the ſimple did refri- 
gerate. 


Now 
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Now for chocolata of latter uſe. Take one hun- 


dred cacao-nuts; two cods of chile, called long red 
pepper; one hand ful of aniſe-ſeeds, and orichela's or 
orejuela s; two of the flowers called mecaſuchill ; 
one vaynilla, or inftead thereof (if the party be 
coſtive) ſix Alexandrian roſes ; two drachms of ci- 
8 namon ; twelve almonds, and as many hazel-nnts ; 
half a pound of ſugar, and as much achiote as will 
colour it. | | ee 


Some adviſe as follows: Take 12 /. of cacao- 


nuts; 1 l. of cinamon; 1 1. and a half of aniſe-ſeeds z 
ſix vaynilla's, 4 hand fuls of the flowers of mecacu- 
ce, or mecaxochitl, 3 1. of maize; 1 l. of aiouxoli (or 
half a pound of ſweet almonds) half an ounce of 
achiote, with 4 J. of ſugar, or as you pleaſe; or 
| 1 nutmeg and 12 cloves inftead of mecaxochitl and 
vaynilla t, and they being rightly prepared, make 
a good maſs. © 


JohN Hovcnrton, F. R. F. 
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Divers ingredients for chocolate. Manner 


of making chocolate in Europe. The ca- 
cao-tree deſcribed. Where it grows. 


Eſide the preſcripts of chocolate in my laſt, 
other receipts put in their ingredients with 


a great variety; as black pepper, long pepper, musk, 
| ambergreaſe, orange-flower-water, lemon and citron 
peel, cardamoms, ferinel-ſeeds ; chymical oils of nut- 
meg, and cinamon, and jamaica-pepper, Achiote is 


ſometimes changed for ſantals, according to hu- 
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mour or diſtemper. 
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Muy author alſo gives an account how *tis made 

in Europe, and mentions beating the nuts to pow- | 
der, with ſome other things, not now in uſe ; ad- 
viſing they ſhould not be over burnt,” which wil 
make them bitter: but when the nuts are dryed Þ 
and hull'd, they are laid on a ſtone made for tie 


purpoſe, with a ſmall fire in an earthen pan being 


put under, to keep the ſtone in a reaſonable heat; 
for if the fire be too hot, the nut will run into too 


great an oilineſs, and the chocolata will not keey 
any time; but if too cold, it will not work, but 
ſtick to the rowler. From whence he prefers 4 
ſtone to a thin iron table (which ſome uſe ;) be 


_ cauſe, ſays he, on a thin iron table tis impoſlible 


to preſerve an equal heat; by which means ſome 


of the nut will be too little, and ſome too much: 


and when *tis too much or oily, tis made up be- 
fore all parts are well ground: but a ſtone can be 
better managed; alſo an iron table makes the ch- 


colata blacker. YH EDEN 


Now for the nature of the ingredients of choc 


lata. The cacao-nut (if it may be fo called, and no 


rather the ſeed of a greater, but diſregarded fruit) 
is a nut bigger than a great almond, which grows 
upon the cacao-tree, and ripens in a great husk, 
wherein ſometimes are found 20, 30, 40, or 
more nuts. The tree is called by the Indians ca- 
caua quahuitl; it grows (wild in the moiſt grounds 
of Guatimala, and Nicaragua, from whence I be- 
neve come the caracca-nuts, and by plantation 
elſewhere) to an height equal to our largeſt plun- 
trees; it abounds in foliage, and the leaves ale 
ſharp-pointed, compared by ſome to the leaves 
of cheſtnuts, and by others to the leaves of an orange. 
it bears a great flower of a ſaffron colour, which 
fading away, there ſucceeds a large fruit, called 


cacauacentli, When it is ripe, it is as big as 


2 mull. 
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musk-melon, as thick, and as weighty, ſome ſay; 
tho? others think the compariſon too large, ſince 


in Jamaica they are not obſerved to exceed the 


bigneſs of a large pear. Bur there are different 
ſorts. of cacao-trees, and their nuts differ in facul- 


ty; ſo that difference of trees and ſoils may oc- 
caſion the diſcrepancy of authors. Within this 
putaminous husk, or large fruit, lie the cacahuatl, 
Vor (as the Spaniards corruptly call them) the ca- 
¶cao- nuts, being about the. bigneſs of almonds, 
each of them enveloped in a ſlimy ſubſtance, and 
film, of a phlegmatick complexion, but of a 


moſt reliſning taſte, which the women love to 


ſuck from the cacao, finding it cool, and in the 


mouth diſſolving into water. 


Joun Hovcuron, F. R. S. 
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A farther deſcription of cacao, and choco- 


late by experiment. A concluſion. Cho- 
colate ill keep a fortnight or more in the 
liquor. Its uſefulneſs to us. 


N my laſt, I gave ſome deſcription of the ca- 
cao-tree Farthermore, under the ſlimy plea- 
{ant ſubſtance mentioned in my laſt, there is a- 
nother ſhell, which when baked in the ſun, ſome- 
what reſembles the colour and ſubſtance of the 
cheſtuut-bull, Under the hull is lodged that nut, 
which is the moſt precious commodity in the Ju- 
dies. It is of a colour like the outſide of a cheſt- 
unt, and divided into ſeveral ſciſſures and pieces, 
as is a cow's-kidney, but yet joined together; 
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and in thoſe ſmall diviſions (after drying) then 
ſeems to remain ſome little reliques of à phleg : 
matick moiſture, which often turns hoary, and 
_ at laſt ends in the final corruption of the nut. | 
It is of ſuch a ſubſtance, that being dryed, it wil 

3 on a ftone ot 
table, the leaſt warmth makes the ſaid powder 
diſſolve into an oilineſs inſtantly, and it will alone 
work into a paſte without any intermixture, and 
keep a year or more. Which paſte well made 


beat to a fine powder; being lai 


up alone (or with Pocholt) was, (my author pre- 
ſumes) all the chocolata that Motezuma and the 
ancient Indians had, then diſſolving it in atolk, 


It will beat into a powder, and ſo may be re- 
mix'd with new ingredients of ſpicery and ſugar, 


to make the more delicious chocolata. 

My author took a quantity of the ſimple 
paſte, exquiſitely ground, and diſſolved into hot 
water, and letting it ſtand a while by the fire, 
he mill'd it, and froth'd it moderately ; but the 
froth was. but of little continuance, and when 
cool, it gathered like fat (both in colour and 
ſubſtance) of the moſt fat broths, to a great 
thickneſs : but when it became cold, it gathered 
into a reſemblance of cream, only the colour was 
yellowiſh, To the bottom there did ſettle a 
quantity, which taſted exactly like almond- butter, 
as to unctuouſneſs, but it had the bitterneſs pro- 


per to the cacao- nut. The water beneath the 
cream was reddiſh, and not only taſted fattiſh, 
but felt ſo; till by divers heatings and millings, 


the fattineſs was all thrown out,, only the water 
Mill felt fatty; but the ſettling ſeemed as if it 
were not finely powdred ; and beſide its bitter- 
neſs had an evident piercing aftringency. From 
whence my author concludes, that by its fatti- 


neſs it opens obſtructions; and by its bitter and 


aſtringent 
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and promotes digeſtion. Sag p 
It was. farther obſerved, that all parts would 


aftringent quality, it corroborates the ſtomach, 


more or leſs burn, except the laſt gretty and in- 


coherent ſettling: Beſides, during the reiteration of 
theſe experiments (which was a fortnight) there 


appeared no augmentation of cream, by ſtanding 


beyond a few hours, nor difference in the cream, 
the water, or ſettling z for they were the ſame 
as to conſiſtence, colour, and taſte ; it never ſoured 


in a fortnight's keeping, nor gave any ſign of cor- 
ruption, tho twas boil'd and mill'd ſeveral times: 


but upon any heating, that ſettling would ariſe, the 


cream diſſolve, and both incorporate with the reſt, 


It was farther remarked on, that ſeeing it 


| was ſo very difficult quite to ſeparate the fatti- 


neſs of cacao-paſte from the other parts, it was 


| concluded to be a better mixture than moſt we 


find by art, a great nouriſher, and could hardly 
be offenſive to the ſtomach, and its orifice, as 
ſome have imagined. "wal 


Jonx Houchrox, F. R. . 


FnipAr, February 21. 170%. Nu. 448. 
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A farther deſcription of cacao-paſte, by 4 


curious experiment, 


Asa farther fact about cacao-paſte, my au- 

thor diſſolved ſome, and milled it well in 
cold water, and it did froth ; and upon ſtanding, 
yield a cream in as great a proportion as if it had 
been diſſolyed in hot water, and well milled: 
The cream was yellowiſh and inflammable, the 

og G 4 ſettling 


5 * 
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ſettling was juſt, as to colour and taſte, like to 
the other, ſaving, that drinking it before it way 
ſettled, twas found 'nanfeous to the ſtomach; 
not that it was vehemently cold, but that the 
fatrineſs of it made the water unpleaſant, being 
cold, and it had a rawiſhneſs in it, as if the fat 
required boyling, or farther cookery, which 
was not felt by eating either the nuts, or paſte of 


cacao. Or elſe tis becauſe the warmth of the 


water cauſeth a more abſolute 'commixture, 
which may prevent, as well as of thoſe which 
may cauſe nauſeouſneſs: Or becauſe the heat of 
the vehicle may correct the potion, or corrobo- 


. 


rate the ſtomach. 


My author took alſo ſome ſimple cacao-paſte, 
and putting it into cold water, ſet it on a gentle 
fire, 3 it with a ſpoon till it was diſſolved: 
He ſuffered it to boil gently, and kept it all day 
in a boiling, or boiling hot condition. After it 
had ſtood ſeven or eight hours (during which 
time it grew extraordinary oily, and fill'd the 
ſpoon with a water ſo thick, that he thought it 
Gas transformed all into fat and oil) it appeared 


all full of globular corpuſcles, as if it had been oil 


broken into parcels.; but theſe corpuſcles did ne- 
ver imbody into greater quantities, nor commix 
upon agitation; yet by long digeſtion, they grew 
to a larger ſize, yet would not commix, there 
being beſide them a diſtinct fattineſs, and in the 
end appeared a new body in great quantities, 
that was flattiſh, and for colour, taſte, and na- 


iy t 's 7 © 1 n 
ture, participated more of mutton- fat than any 


thing elſe. It was yellowiſh, inclining to white, 
n n 

* Theſe fatty particles could not be imbody'd 
into one, or more bigger bodies, tho* they could 


* 


be 
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be agitated with a ſpoon into leſs; yet ſome were 


bigger than others, and at laſt ſors did enlarge 


themſelves to be as big as a groat; and of an in- 
different depth or thickneſs, yet could not theſe 
be ſtirred into one, or more, bigger maſſes. 
Whereupon twas let cool, and 'twas long before 
theſe bodies of oil and fat did harden and diſap- 
pear out of their former ſhape, ſo that twas 
thought to be reſolved into oil, fince no cream 
was to be ſeen. | But after ſome time were found 
ſeveral whitiſh, or pale-yellowiſh bodies, like to 
fat ſwimming on the top, there being no cream 
or other body to overcaſt the top, and hinder 
their free floating : Some were bigger, thicker, 
broader, and longer than others, and of no de- 
terminate figure. 3 ? 


Joan Hovcnrton, F. R. S. 


FRIDAY, February 38. 1703... NUM. 449. 
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The farther experiment on cacao- paſte. A 
concluſion for its nutritive quality. 


T N my laſt, 1 gave part of an experiment on 
cacao-paſte : The reſt follows. The fatty 
particles there mentioned were very ſolid, and 


melted on the tongue totally as fat or butter 


would, or clarified deer's ſuet, to which, they 
were equal in hardneſs ; they had a farewell or 
reliſh of the cacao at laſt upon the tongue. So it 


vas obſerved, that no diſſolution could totally ſe- 


parate its bitterneſs, and little piercing aſtrin- 


gency, - which is peculiar to the nut. The water 


or decoction was fatty, and had a deep red tinc- 
r oh | : ture ; 


leaft warmth argues its facile digeſtibleneſs. 
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ture; but the ſettling, tho it was deeply red, 
yet it had little of oilineſs, or reſemblance of al- 
mond - butter; but it had a roughneſs or ſenſible | 
inequality of parts. But on heating, the hard fat | 
diſſolved, and the ſettling did remix with the reſt | 
of the liquor, and there was a decoCtion of a 
moſt deep red, and ſwimming with large fatty 
and oily particles, which upon well milling and 
cooling were ſo diſſipated, that few could be 
got; and theſe very ſmall pieces of ſolid fat tho 


before were lamps, that weighed ten or twelve 
grains. But there did gather on the top a very 


thin skin, tho' the body of the water and top 
did ſhine with fattineſs, and poured out of the 


ipkin with ſuch an oilineſs, that (being ſcald- 


ing hot) nothing did or would ftick, or other- 


wile than glide off, as from an oiled cloth ; which 
ir doth not when poured out cold. The far was 
not hard, but having an affinity with the uſual 
cream already mentioned, but improportionate to 
the far diſſolved, and the ſettling ſeemed more 
unctuous than before, and like almond-butter. 


d 


by 
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By what is ſaid, it appears there is a great va- 


riety in the parts of chocolate, according as they 
are boil'd or mill'd. But for one tryal more. 
The powder of cacao-paſte taſtes very fatty; 
yet (according to the variety of nuts) it diſſolves 
with the leaſt heat on a ftone like butter ; but a 
eat heat dries it, and leaves a red, bitteriſh, 


and aſtringent powder behind. Some of the 


paſte was laid on a fire-ſhove], which melted with 
a gentle heat, but not with a more violent one: 
The fat waſted and ſmelt like burnt fat, when 
broil'd on coals, but milder. 
Theſe circumſtances do much recommend this 


nut for a nutritive thing. Its diſſolving by the 


Its 
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Its caſy concretion evidenceth its promptitude to 


; | be aſſimilated into nouriſhment of the parts; and 


its oilineſs ſhews, that it may as well nouriſh as 
oil or fat meat do. But farther, the Indians, 
that almoſt live on it, find, that it nouriſhes 
greatly. e e 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Indians com- 
plain of eating the nuts, and ſay they cauſe 
green-fickneſſes, and, as a conſequence, ill habit 
of body and ill looks; the contrary of which, 
my author affirms, from the experience of the 
honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; and ſeveral of his 
honourable relations, all which I firmly believe, 
for I myſelf have help'd him to a great many, for 
his own eating: and my author one time eat 
two pounds for an experiment, but found no in- 
conveniency. But however, he prefers the paſte 
well ground to the nut, becauſe the paſte will 
preſently diſſolve, when the nut, tho' well chews 
ed, will not. | * N 


Jon Hovenrox, F. R. K 


1 
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The taſte of cacao-nuts. The deſcription of 
good nuts. With chocolate and bread: 
only, folk may long live. Lozenges. 
Praiſe of warm 451 Its uſe in aiſea- 


ſes. 


1 gave ſome experiments on cacao-paſte 
and mus, but of the quality of the nut, far- 
tber. In taſte, tis none of the moſt : 

9 for 
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for it is ſomewhat bitteriſh, and ſubaſtrin- 
gent. After this, my author gives the hiſto- 
ry of the ingredients uſually put into chocolata, 
which perhaps at the latter end, I may alſo do. 
For ſome general obſervations about chocolata, 
note, that there ought to be great care in the 


choice of the nuts, for ſome are bitterer, and 


fome more "oily. and nouriſhing than others. 


Thoſe of Caracca or Nicaragua ate prefer d; and 


if thoſe be not gathered in due ſeaſon, and well 
fweated alſo, they will not be'the excellent fort. 
Theſe, if they be old, ſo not corrupted, will do 
very well; but in hulling, 33 muſt be ta- 
ken they are not burnt, which will imbitter the 
compoſition, alſo the corrupt ones muſt be caſt 
away. After this, my author adviſes that the 
nuts ſhould be beaten and ſifted for to make 
them perfectly fine, when ground, altho* our 
now grinders think they can grind it as fine 
as beat it: But it muſt not be made over hot, 
for then it will not keep ſo well. My author alſo 
allows not of chymical oils, for the chocolate is beſt 
when it has been kept ſome time, and that tim 
(he ſays) will evaporate the oils.” 8 
After this is given the commendations, that 
are attributed to chocolata by the Mexican doctors, 
which truly are very great, but too long for me 
to enumerate; but they affirm, that people may 
live rarely with chocolate and toaſts, and nothing 
elſe. . 17 5 N | A; 
The Spaniards are fo addicted to it, that they 
make it one ingredient in almoſt all their medi- 
cines, and were once nice to obſerve exact times 
when to take it; but at laſt it came to be taken at 
all times. It is the delight of the maſters, the ſuſte- 
nance of families, and the grand entertainment 
of friends, becauſe by their great uſe they know 
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but little effect, till warmed in the 
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not how to live without it; nay, in ſummer- 
time, ſome of them not only drink it cold, but. 
for a cooler ſet it in ſnow. Th 

_ Beſide the ways fore-cited, ſome take it made 
into lozenges or ſhaped into almonds with orange- 


S flower-water, ambergreaſe, ſugar, and the white. of 


an egg, gum-tragacanth, and perhaps ſome other 
ingredients, which are very good of themſelves, 
but perhaps not of the like goodneſs for all con- 
ſtitutions. 10 N 345 n ö 1 | 

My author, as a farther proof of the excellen- 
cy of chocolate, falls to the praiſe of warm drink 
above cold; for if the uſe of drink be to allay 
thirſt, to moiſten the body, and to diſtribute or 
help the digeſtion of the food we take, it is not to 
perform theſe beſt; 
and I believe the water that beaſts drink, has 
ſtomach : 
Therefore take warm chocolate. 0 

He alſo has ſhewn the great uſes of it in debi- 
litated conſtitutions, and in hypochondriacal di ſeaſes, 
which he ſhews with a great deal of reading and 
practice may both be very much amended, only 
by the uſe of chocolata made variouſly according 
to the circumſtances of the patient. 


Jonx Hovcuron, F. R. S. 
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Fripay, March 14. 1707. NUM. 451, 


fart her account of chocolate. The man- 


ner of making it. Roblez s account of it, 
The medicinal uſe of the oil or butter, 
A chymical analyſis of it. 


T Muſt give ſome farther account of chocolate. 
Some have no other liquor for it than water ; 
but my author did uſe two parts of the water, 


and one of milk, to three quarters of a pine of 


which, he uſed to add one ounce of good choco- 
late, and two ounces of fine ſugar, with one egg 
put in, when ready to boil ; which being very 
well mill'd will not curdle, but *twill make the 
oil ſwim more on the top. This he uſed to 
drink twice or thrice in a day, ſometimes adding 
to it a ſpoonful of orange-flower-water, which 
ives it a moſt excellent taſte ; ſometimes, in 
aintneſs, he put to it a glaſs of canary or malaga. 
Roblez, a licenſed phyſician in Peru, tells us, 
that the cacao- nuts were in his time the moſt rich 
merchandize in the Iudies, which was of ſo high an 
eſteem, thar they did ſettle by right of primoge- 
niture on their eldeſt ſons farms of cacao, which 


did yield annually twelve thouſand ducats, or 


upwards of three thouſand pounds. They did 
ule to make it by adding to three pound of hull'd 
cacao, two ounces of aniſe-ſeeds, one of cinamon, 
and half an ounce of cloves ; which, when well 
ground, they put into little boxes, or made into 
cakes of an ounce weight (troy-weight I ſuppoſe, 
which was but little leſs than when we make a 


pound 
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pound into twelve cakes, as is common) which 
was the proportion of chocolata to make one 
draught. Some did mix in it maize or bisket 


ces they uſed achiote, and their way of making 
was with two ounces of ſugar, and one ounce of 
cacao paſte, to half a pint of water well mill'd, till 
it did riſe with a great froth, and then they drank 
it as hot as they could poſſible. 
The cacao butter is of excellent uſe in inflam- 
mations, ſcalds, or burns, and eſpecially in the 
ſmall-pox, and puſtulous humours, and erup- 
tions from heat, and bruiſes: They are cured 
by ancinting therewith in the beginning, encreaſed 
ſtate, and declination of the ery/ipelas, or St. Au- 
thony's fire. It is a great cooler and allayer of pains, 
created by cruſts and ſcars upon ſores, and pim- 
ples; and in chog's lips, hands, face, and gums, 
which bleed, and are dolorous. 

Monſieur le Febure, who was chymical apo- 
thecary to king Charles the Second, at St. Fames's, 
diſtill'd it by taking eight ounces of the nuts un- 
hull'd, beaten to a groſs powder, and put into a 
retort : He found that an ordinary fire brought 
nothing over, but a white liquor in a very ſmall 
quantity, as clear as water; then by an increaſe 
of fire, as if it had been for ſpirit of vitriol, 
there came over (within the ſpace of ſeventeen 
hours) firſt a ſpirit as white as milk in vapours, 
which inſtead of ending like other ſpirits, did 
deſcend ; and after that (tho with a reverbera- 
ting fire beyond what he ever put to any vegeta- 
ble) there came over the oil as red as blood, 
but clear: when cold, it became thick like but- 
ter. 

The caput mortuum weighed one ounce and ſe- 
ven drams; there was about two ounces of ſpi- 
5 rit, 


bread, but they would not keep; in other pla- 
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rit, and of the remaining oil 3 ounces and a half, 
belide what was loſt in management. | 


Joux Hovchrox, F. R. &. 
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A farther chymical analyſis of cacao-nut. 

A cauſe of digeſtion. The medicinal uſe 
of the butter. Long red pepper deſcribed. 
Pimienta or Jamaica- pepper. 


1 my laſt I gave you ſome account of the c- 
mical aualyfis of cacao-nuts : farther, upon ſe- 
paration the ſpirit was as red as blood, like to 
any exquiſite tincture of ſantals, tho* it were 
white in the firſt diſtilling. The ſpirit was not 
very hot, but exceeding penetrative, and not un- 
pleaſant as to ſmell or tale, as other ſpirits drawn 
from blond or fleſh are. The oil was not very 
unpleaſant, but miraculouſly piercing, (the vola- 
tile ſalt, of which there was a great quantity, be- 
ing unſeparated) and had an unexpreſſible aroma- 
ticalneſs upon the tongue ; and ſeem'd very much 
to delight, and refreſh the party that uſed it. 

he caput mortuum had no taſte at all, was 
exceeding light, and carried with it in ſmell teſti- 
monies of an affinity with fat fleſh, when broiled. 
For want of time, there was no farther tryal ; but 
that there may be a very great exerciſe for farther 
curioſity, in the diſtilling of this nut, appears hence, 
that the ſpirit in ſhort time became not only turbid, 
but ſour, and manifeſted it {elf to contain a vine- 
gar : and my author ſays, tis an acid ferment, that 

OL cauſes 
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ZW cauſes digeſtion, and we ought to admire the na- 
ture of this nut, which includes in it ſelf not only 
principles for nouriſhment and food, but even of 
& | one 0g and from hence we may obſerve, 
= what *tis that makes it ſo agreeable to all, even 
to the weakeſt natures. My author is informed, 
that to anoint the part with the butter or oil of 
the nut, is an excellent medicine for the-piles, and 
that he had many reaſons to recommend it, in 
caſe of hypocondriacal er 8 WW 
I formerly partly promiſed ſome account of the 
ingredients they uſe in chocolata, to which my au- 
= thor gives a great many names; but the moſt 
= uſual now are long red pepper, or American, or Bra- 
Lile pepper, becauſe the Portugals brought it firſt 
# thence. It was much eſteemed anciently in all the 
inhabited places of America, where Sn any 
meat was dreſſed without it: and the Spaniards 
uſe it in all things they would have piquant ; for a 
reater haut-gouſt 1s not in the world ; garlick is 
— and cool to it. It is fo violently ſtrong, that 
upon breaking the skin, it ſends ſuch a vapour to 
the lungs, as cauſes coughing, which laſts a quar- 
ter of an hour after the fruit is removed; but as 
long as tis a garbling, they never give over, Fa- 
ther Gregory the Capuchin has writ a treatiſe on it. 
There is this caution given of it, that it inflames 
the body, and does ſeveral other ill things if it has 
an improportionate mixture with other ingredi- 
ents. Another ingredient in chocolate, is that de- 
licate ſpice called Jamaica- pepper, which is com- 
monly called in Jamaica, Pimienta. | 


Joux Hovearon, ER. S. 
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Jamaica- pepper deſtriv'd. Thought to tf 
amomum.  {mprovements hoped for, and 
encouraged by examples. . 


| 7 apy or Jamaica-pepper hath a moſt delicate 
| {mell, that reſembles an orange tuck, with 


_ loves : being ſwallowed whole, it amends the 


breath, is excellent againſt wind, helps digeſtion, 
and yields no ſign of an immoderate heat; but 
being broken within the outward husk, or ſhell, 
there are two (ſometimes three) little grains, 
which make the impreſſion of a pretty violent heat, 
yet ſhort of the other peppers. I have not met 
with any thing to their prejudice, a few of them 
burnt with wine, recommend it for fragrancy and 
taſte, It's alſo ſaid to kill worms and to ſtay vo- 


miting. 


Amines ſays, the province of Tobaſco hath one 
tree particular to it, (then it was not knownto 
grow in Jamaica) which is called Xvcoxochitl, that 
is, a tree not to be valued. It is of a very large 
growth, hath leaves like an orange-tree, being 
a moſt fragrant ſcent ; it bears a red flower like 
a pomegranate, of a ſweet and pleaſing ſmell, and 
which alſo reſembles that of oranges. The fruit 


is round, and grows in cluſters ; at firſt it is green, 


then red, and at laſt blackiſh : it is of an excel- 
lent ſmell, and biting taſte. In the ſhops it may 
paſs for carpobalſumum. He farther tells of a great 
many medicinal vertues belonging to it. Dr. Swbbs 
is ſo big with it, that he will have it to be the 
amomum of the ancients, ſo famed in all their rich 

| unguents 
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unguents for luxury, and fo commended for me- 
dicinal uſes. John Evelyn Eſq; tells us, that by 
the prudent and princely care of king Charles the 
ſecond, there was a ſolemn act of council en join- 
ing the preſerving of this incomparable ſpice, call- 
= Jamaica- pepper, tho” it be a mixture of ſo many 
aromatics in one, that it might as well have been 
cali*d cinamon, nutmeg, or mace, to every of which, 
it ſeems ſomething allyed : and that there is not 
only prohibited the Jetrudtion of theſe trees, 
(for — prodigals uſed to cut them down, for 
the more eaſy gathering) but order taken for 
their propagation, and that ſamples be ſent over 
of what other fruits, trees, gums, and vegetables 


may there be found; which my author did prog- 


noſticate would incite the king here, and the plan- 
ters there, co think of procuring cinamon, cloves, 
and-nutmeg-trees indeed, from the Eaſt-Indies, and 


what other uſeful curioſities will not approach 


our climate, and to plant them in Jamaica, and 
other of his Majeſty's weſtern iſlands, ſince there 
is nothing in their ſituation or defect of nature's 


| benignity, which ought in the leaſt to diſcourage 


us. And what (as he goes on) if ſome of the moſt 
uſeful trees of thoſe countries were more fre- 
queritly brought to us, ſince ſo many rare exotics 
have been endenizon'd ? as may be ſeen in the 
platanus, Conſtantinople- cheſtnut, rhe greater glan- 
diferous ilex, cork, nux veſicaria, (which is an hard 
wood, fit for the turner, &c.) the ſtyrax, bead- 
tree, the famous lotus, Virginian acacia, guaiacum 
Patavinum, paliurus, cypreſs, pines fir, and ſeve- 
ral others; which grow already in our gardens, 
expoſed to the weather, and ſo doubtlets would 
many more. For as Dr. Sprat, the incomparable 
author of the hiſtory of the Royal Society, has obſen- 
ved, the orange of China hath improved dhe. 
2 „ 78. 
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and the grape of the Rhine, the Canaries; as the 
ſilk may Virginia, and the rice Carolina. I ſhould 
not have deviated from my ſubje& ſo far, had it 
not been by encouragement of the great Mr. 
Evelyn. 


Joan Houchrox, F.R.S. 


PA WE 


RIDAY, April 4. 17501, NN. 454. 


_— 


Pimienta or Jamaica-pepper deſerib d by 
Dr. Hans Sloane. How tis cured. 


INCE the account I gave of pimienta or Ja- 
maica-pepper, that I had from Dr. Stubbs, 1 
have met with a deſcription of that tree from 
Dr. Hans Sloane, F. R. S. thus: - = 
Ihis tree has a trunk, that is about the thick- 

neſs of a man's thigh, riſing ſtreight, and in 
height above 30 feet, covered with an extremely 

olite or ſmooth skin of a grey colour, and 
>ranched out on every hand, having the ends of 
its twigs ſet with leaves of ſeveral ſizes; the 
largeſt being 4 or 6 inches long, and 2 or 3 
broad in the middle, where broadeſt, and 
whence it decreaſes to both extremes, ending in a 
point, ſmooth, thin, ſhining, without any inciſ- 
ſures, of a deep green colour, and ſtanding ot 
inch-long foot-ſtalks; when bruiſed, very odo- 
riferous, and in all things like the leaves of 4 
bay- tree. 5 | 
The ends of the twigs are branch'd into 
bunches of flowers, each foot- ſtalk ſuſtaining a 
flower made up with 4 herbaceous or pale green 


petala, bowed back, or reflected downwards, 
within 
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within which are many ſtamina of the ſame co- 


bur. To theſe follows a bunch of crowned or 


umbilicated berries (the crown being made up 
with four ſmall foliola or leaves) which are big- 
ger, when ripe, than juniper-berries; at firſt, 
When ſmall, greenyh ; but when ripe, they are 
black, ſmooth, and ſhining, containing in a 
moiſt, green, aromatic, and biting pulp, two 
large acini or ſeeds, ſeparated by a membrane 
E lying between them, each whereof is a hemi- 
| 15 here, and both joined make a globe or ſpherical 
— one) acinus; whence Cluſius makes 
it one ſeed diviſible into two parts. Pn 

It grows on the hilly parts of the iſland of Ja- 
maica, but chiefly in the North ſide thereof; and 
wherever theſe trees grow, they are not fell'd 
when other trees are, and they are ſometimes 
planted where they never prew, becauſe of the 
great profit from the cured fruit, ſent in great 
quantities yearly into Europe. . 

It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, but in 
ſeveral places ſooner or later, according to theix 
ſituation and different ſeaſon for rains; And af- 
ter it flowers, the fruit ſoon ripens z hut tis to be 
obſery'd, that in clear d open grounds, tis ſoon- 
er ripe, than in thicker woods. 3 

There is no great difficulty, in the curing or 
preſerving this fruit for yſe ; tis for the moſt 
part done by the Negroes : They climb the trees, 


and pull off the twigs with the unripe green 


fruit, and afterwards carefully ſeparate the 
fruit from the twigs, leaves, and ripe berries ; 
which done, they expoſe them to the ſun from 
its riſing to ſetting for many days ; fpreading 
them thin on cloaths, turning them now and then, 
and carefully avoiding the dews, (which are 
there very great.) By this means they become a 

f 3 | little 
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little wrinkled or rugous, dry, and from a green 
change to a brown colour; and then they ade ft 
for the market, being of diflereur ſizes, but ge- 
nerally of the bigneſs of black pepper, ſomething 
like in ſmell and taſte to chves, juniper-berries, 
crnamon, and pepper, or rather having a peculiar 
mixed ſmell, ſomewhat a-kin to 'them all, 
whence the name of all ſpice. e 


Jonx Hovenrtox, E. R. & 


- 


Fx max, April 11. 1701. 
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NUM. 455. 


A farther account of pimicnta or Jamaica- 
pepper. Its chymical oil. Its uſe. A 
ſuccedaneum t carpobalſamum, Names 
given it by divers. 3 


T* my laſt, I gave ſome account of pimienta or 
Jamaica-pepper, that I had from Dr. Han; 
Shane : But farther, the ripe berries are very 
carefully ſeparated from thoſe that are to be cu- 
red, becauſe their wet and plenteous pulp ren- 
ders them unfit for cure, W hence theſe berries 
always coming unripe dried into Europe, has 
been the occaſion of naturaliſts thinking it to be 
fruftu umbilicato ficco. The more fragrant and 
ſmaller they are, they are accounted the better. 

This fruit, with Water diſtill'd per veficam, 
yields a very odoriferpus chymical oil, ſinking to 
the bottom of water, like oil of cloves. It may 
deſervedly be accounted the beſt and moſt tem- 
perate, mild, and innocent of common ſpices, 
and fit to come into greater uſe, and to gain 
35 n, 
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more ground than yet it hath of the Eaſt- India 
commodities of this kind, almoſt all of which it 
far ſurpaſſes, by promoting the digeſtion of mear, 
attenuating tough humours, moderately heating, 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, expelling wind, doing 
thoſe friendly offices to the bowels, we gener al- 
ly expect from ſpices. 1 . 

It is now commonly ſold by druggiſts for car- 
pobalſamum, which my author ſuppoſes came 
from Hernandez,, who ſays it may be its ſucceda- 
neum; but it is not that fruit, but ſeems more 
E fragrant, and leſs aftringent and balſamick. 
| Clufius ſaith, it takes away, if chewed, a ſtink- 
ing breath. John de Barrios ſays, tis an ingredient 
of chocolate; and Franciſcus Dia, who brought it 
from New Spain, and gave it to Redi, ſaid it was 
commended againſt the epilepſy, and gutta ſerena, 
which he oft tried, but without ſucceſs ; but 
yet he thinks it a good ſtomachick and cephalick 
medicine, moderately given. Exper. Nat. pag. 132. 

It has been taken by Cluſius for Pliny's gario- 
philou, by others for amomum : But tis not likely 
twas known to the ancients, not being known to 
be growingyin the Eaſt, but Meſt Indies; whence it 
was brought into England, and ſent to Cluſius, 
who firſt deſcribed and figured it, giving it this 
name, Amomum quorundam an Cariophillan Plinii, 
from whence Gerhard, p. 1610. and Parkinſon, p. 
1567. likewiſe C. B. p. 411. and J. B. tom. 2. p. 
194. Redi in his Exper. Nat. p. 13 2. figures it 
under the name of piper Chiapæ. And Dr. Tra- 
phan in his diſcourſe of health in Jamaica, calls it 
the bay-tree, or ſpicy piemento, p. 38. And Dr, 
Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, calls theſe, 
being very large, aromatic, Jadian berries, or 
tocculi Indi aromatici, p. 211. | e 
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It's very likely, that Hernandez, deſcribes this | 


under the name of Mcoxitl, ſeu piper Tavaſei, p. 30. 
his deſcription agreeing in every thing, only the 
flower, which muff, if he rightly deſcribes it, 
make it different; for he makes it to have a 


ſcarlet flower, like the pomegranate, ſmelling like 


orange-flowers, no way agreeing to this. And 
Ximines, in the Spaniſh hiſtory of Hernandez, 
printed at Mexico, deſcribes it the ſame way, by 
the name of Xocoxitl o pimienta de Tavaſco, fol. 2, 
ſo that my author doubts, but believes it th 
_ ſame, wo ill deſcribed by this author. 

By reaſon of an ill deſcription, he is at a loſs 
whether this be the tree Piſo deſcribes in his firſt 
edition, p. 98. 1648. under the name of Anhuiba 
Miri. And ſo much for pimienta. 


Jonhx Hovcnron, F. R. &. 


ye Nux. 456. 


— 
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FIA, April 18. 1701. 
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Vaynillas, 7heir deſcription and uſe. 
IN my laft, I ended the hiſtory of pimienta or 

1 FJamaica-pepper ; now for the next ingredient 

of chocolate, which is tlilxochitl, (or, as ſome 
write it, tlixochil) or, as the Spaniards call it, 
banillas oloroſas, or vaynillas, The former is the 
Indian name, recorded by Hernandez. The plant 
is compared to aromatical arach, it runs up trees, 
as doth ivy, it hath a broad leaf, in length eleven 
inches, and in breadth fix, it reſembleth a plan- 
tane leaf, but is more fatty; it is of a deep 
green, it bears a blackiſh flower, it produceth a 


cod, that is about ſix inches long, ſlender, 22 
of 
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of a blackiſh colour, (but my author hath ſeen 
ſome reddiſh, and yet good) their ſmell is ad- 


 [Y mirable : They which have parallel du it with 


ambergreaſe, musk, or balſam, failed in their cha- 
racter; for it hath a peculiar mildneſs and deli- 
cacy in it, not to be found in thoſe other. If in 
the Jamaica- pepper (ſaith my author) we have 
found out what the ancients loſt, here we haye 
= out-done them: It being a diſcovery, which he 
thinks art will improve beyond all the odours 
yet known. It is warm, and gives to chocolate, 
not only a curious ſcent, but taſte, and mode- 
rately provokes ſeveral evacuations; it ſtrengß- 
thens the brain and ſtomach, diſſipates wind, and 
helps digeſtion. = 
This product of Jamaica, beſides what m 
author ſaith, hath long panegyricks from the mo 
learned Spaniſh doctors Fernandez and Cardan ; as 
uſeful in very many caſes both for men and wo- 
men, bur being long, I omit them. And-to con- 
clude this diſcourſe of the vagnuila, it is fo cal- 
led by the Spaniard, becauſe it reſembles the 
vaynila, or ſheath of a little ſword ; it much re- 
ſembles the cod of a French- bean in length and 
ſhape; it hath in it a ſmall ſeed, which fills it 
from one end to the other, of a blackiſh colour, 
but very ſubtile parts and ſcent. _ F 
Whoſoever ſhall try theſe vaynillas, by their 
ſtrength and penetratingneſs of their ſmell, and 
perhaps by the vigour of their effects, performing 
what nothing of our European or Eaſt-Indiagrowth, 
of a leſs degree in heat and drineſs than what uſed 
to be reckoned in the third degree, doth, will rank 
them with thoſe of that ſorr; bur here, who 
{hall conſult his ſenſes, and obſerve the mild de- 
licacy in theſe vaynillas, and conſider that his 
tongye feels nothing parallel to red pepper, * 
R | — other 


4 
= 
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| other things reckoned hot in the third de ree, BY « 
| he will by many degrees diſtinguiſh the former n 
'Þþ from the latter. And indeed (ſays my author) f 
| theſe powerful effects are the conſequents of [i ; 
i parts well ſubtilized and digeſted, in a country 
|Þþ whoſe climate yields an uninterrupted tempera- 
| ture of heat to its production; from whence we ! 
ö may obſerve, (faith he) that it is impoſſible to 
| provide any ſuccedanea or ſubſtitutes for theſe | 
N kind of commodities : For to uſe cloves in choco- Wt ; 
1 late, inſtead of vaynillas, is a ridiculous mockage. Bl © 
= My author alſo deſcribes achiote, red pepper, and 
| | lome other things, not now much in uſe, for 
fl chocolate; therefore Til” omit them, and take 
al leave of the hiſtory of chocolate, ba 
\\} | 8 Jon Hovugnron, F. R. & 
1 C ns Madan ide a4.” 
FRIDAL, April 25, 1701. NUM, 457. 
4 The deſcription of coffee by Biſhop Wilkins 
=. and Dr. Sloane. The culture of the 
1 plant and care of the berries. 
| T N my laſt, I ended the hiſtory of cacao 0 


1 chocolate ; the next vegetable in courſe is cf 
or coffee, which Biſhop Wilkins ſays, is a nucije- 


= vous exotic tree, containing in one common husk 
4 ſeveral nuts, having a thin covering, and is leſs 
MW Properly called a nut than cacao ; it bears a dou- 


le kernel in a husk, each of them being flat on 
one fide, and gibbous on the other. ö ? 
I formerly read a diſcourſe of it to the Royal 
Society, which is printed in Dr. Hoane's philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions No. But conſidering theſe pa- 
e 
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pers may come to a great many that thoſe do 
not; and that it was my own, I think I need not 
fear much cenſure to place it here, in a great 
„ <0 2 1028 25s 
| "Several have written of this plant, and parti- 
| cularly the learned Mr. Ray, F. R. S. in his large 
hiſtory of plants, pag. 1691, 2, 3. But for its 
more accurate deſcription, I ſhall only refer you 
to what was publiſhed by Dr. Hans Shane, F. R. S. 
in the ſeventeenth volume of the Philoſophical 
= Tranſaftns, n. 208. p. 63. where is the figure, de- 
ſcription, and account of the cffee-ſbrub, taken 
from a dried plant brought from Mocha in Arabia 
& Felix, by Mr. Edward Clive, who was the firſt 
that brought any of its branches and leaves into 
E theſe parts; one branch whereof, about five foot 
long, was taken off a tree ſeven or eight foot 
high ; it was covered with a grey, almoſt 
| ſmooth bark; the wood was waite, and the pith not 
= very large; the twigs had a dark-colour'd very 
E ſmooth bark, and did riſe oppoſite to one ano- 
ther by pairs, ſtanding croſs to one another, co- 
ming out of oppoſite ſides of the branch, or 
the two pairs next to one another, cutting each 
other at right angles. After the ſame manner 
ſtand the leaves on the twigs, as the twigs on 
the branches, at ſometimes an inch, and fome- 
times two inches diſtance, each pair of leave 
from the other. The leaves have one quarter of 
inch foor-ſtalks, being about four inches long, 
and two inches broad in the middle, where 
broadeſt; whence they decreaſe to both ex- 
tremes, ending in a point. They are ſmooth, 
boo and without any inciſſures on their edges, 
Lomewhat like to the leaves of a bay. The fruit 
comes ex alis foliorum, hanging or fticking to the 
twig by + inch long ſtrings or foot-ſtal 5, and 
5 : ome- 
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ſometimes one, two, or more at the ſame place, 
For the fruit and outward husk, Cc. they are 
already well deſcrib'd by others; but this far- x 
ther account of theſe ſhrubs may not be amiſs. 
They are planted in Arabia Felix called Jaman, i 
every where in a rich ground or mould in great 
plenty, and are watered in droughts, as other 
cultivated vegetables there, by artificial channels 
from rivers cut on purpoſe to nouriſh them; and 
after three, four, or more years bearing, the 
inhabitants are forced to plant new ſhrubs, be- 
cauſe then the old ones are leſs fruitful. In thoſe 
parts they dry them in the ſun, and they take off 
the outward husk of the berries, by means of 
hand-mills, as they do here the husks of ſeveral 
ſorts of grain, to fit them for uſe : And the Ara- 
bians themſelves in ſummer -heats uſe theſe husks 
after the manner of coffee-berries, eſteeming that 
drink more cooling, it being ſouriſh to the taſte, 
At the beginning of the tranſaction is a cut of the 
branch with its leaves and berries, only the 
leaves are not ſet oppoſite one to another, as he 
tells me they ought to be. 


Joux Hovguron, F. R. S. 
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A farther hiſtory of coffee. Actual and po- 
tential heat the ſame. The beginning 
of coffee. The firſt coffee -houſe in Eng- 


land. It has been called Bun. 


Þ my laſt I gave a deſcription of the cofiee-tree, 
8 


but I cannot learn the ule of any part, except 
| the 
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the berries, of which boiled in water a drink is 
made, and drank much among the Arabians and 
Turks, and alſo now in Europe. een 
How the Arabians fell firſt into the uſe of coffee, 
is hard to tell; perhaps twas their fuccedaneum 
for wine, which Mahomet had prohibited: but 
how they came to roaſt it before boiling, may be 
as hard; tis probably owing to chance, or perhaps 
a debauch d palate, as ſome with us love the 
burat part of broil'd meat, and from ſuch great 
one, it might grow into a faſhion, as the uſe of 
tobacco and coffee with us: altho* had they been 
= impoſed by a law of the ſlate or phyſician, it 
would have been thought very ſevere. However 
tit got head; for by its actual heat it refreſh'd the 
= weary, and did ſeveral other ſervices, as wine 
or brandy that acted by a heat, that is called 
potential; which two heats, if throughly conſider- 
ed, I believe will appear to be but one. | 
The general uſe of it made it a trade in great 
towns, and the drinkers deſired it ſtronger and 
ſtronger, till ſome would take whole ſpoonfuls of 
the oil, that ſwims on the top, as our great drink- 
_ ers arrive from wine to brandy, and from thence 
to more burning ſpirits. | On 

Into publick houſes where they ſold this liquor 

the people would come by hundreds, and among 
them ſtrangers would venture, where they learn- 
ed the cuſtom, and carried it to their own coun- 
tries; for one Raſtall, whom I knew, and within 
theſe few days I ſaw, went to Leghorn in 1651, 
and there found a coffeehouſe. . 

To the ſame houſe of merchandize, where this 
Raſtal was, came Mr. Daniel Edwards a merchant 
from Smyrna (where coffee had been uſed imme- 

morially) who brought with him a Greek ſervant 
named Paſqua, anno 1652, who made his Wh 
whic 
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which he drank two or three diſhes at a time twice Ml 
or, thrice a day, and that year came over-land to 
England, and married the daughter of Alderman 
Hodges, who lived in Walbrook, and there with 
delight they drank. coffee together: and this Ed. 
wards was the firſt I can learn brought the uſe 
of coffee hither, except it was the famous inventor 
of- the circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey, who 
ſome ſay did frequently uſe it. After this, Ed. 
wards ſet up Paſqua for a coffee-man in a ſhed in 
the Church-yard in St. Michael Cornhill, which is 
now a ſcriyener's brave houſe ; where neun 
great cuſtom, the ale- ſellers petitioned the Lor 
Mayor againſt him, as being no freeman. This 
made Alder man Hodges join his coachman Bowman, 
who was free, Paſqua's partner; and thus Mr. 
Raſtall found them in 1654. But Paſqua for ſome 
miſdemeanor was forced to run the country, and 
Bowman by his trade and a contribution of 1009 
ſixpences turn d the ſhed to a houſe. Bowman's 
apprentices were firſt John Painter, then Hum- 
phry, from whoſe wife I had this account. 
How long this drink has been in the world, is 
hard to ſay ; but the Engliſh edition of Tavernier's 
travels ſays, it had been in uſe but twenty years, 
altho' the author ſays ſixſcore years 


*> 5 


I am inform'd that Dr. Beveridge has an Arabick 
book, that ſays, a hermite drank it, and called it 
Bun. | 5 5 1 
This is the beſt hiſtory I can learn of the ori- 
ginal of coffee, and coffee-honſes ; may others give 
a better. | I hs 1 845 


Jonn Houcuron, F. R. §. 
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1 Geigen FA Soffeu.Babtlcy 3 157% 4 
boot with boiling. How coffees ig roaſted, 
and ſcems well done. How coffec-liquor 
is made. The beſt way of keeping coffee 
.. when roaſted.' Its oil. Coffee - liqu 
" evil ſoon ſpoil. The chymical mala ts 77 
coffee and horſe:beans. 


5 


"AST week I gave the ent kor of 
coffee, now for the natural. 

The beſt coffee-berry iS large and plump, with 
a greeniſh caſt, and having on the thin parts a 
tranſparency. 3 the other has? a yellowiſh caſt, and 
is more opake, but when they are roaſted * tis 
hard to diſtinguiſh. 

I put ſome 7 8 berries into a glaſs of water to 
ſee ifthey would {| prout, but in a week's time they 
would not, altho they were tolerably ſwell'd, 


and looked white and bright; but with a decotion, 


I made em ſhoot. _ 

The common way of preparing the berry for 
the drink coffee, is roaſting it in a tin cylindrical 
box, full of holes, through the middle of which 
runs a ſpit; under this is a ſemicircular hearth, 
wherein 1s made a large .charcoal fire : by the 
help of a jack the ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo it roaſts, 
being now and then taken up to be ſhaken. 

When the oil ariſes, and is grown of a dark 
brown colour, it's emptyed into two receivers, 
made with large hoops, whoſe bottoms are iron 


plates; theſe mut! into one another, and there fe 
ee 
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795 is well ſhaken, and left till almoſt cold; and i 
if it look bright, oily, and ſhining, tis a ſign, tis 


well done. 


Of this when freſh, if an onnce be ground, ; 
and put into ſomething more than a quart of boil- 


ing water, boiled till it be fully impregnated 


» ea,» fe % 


4 


with the fine particles of the coffee, and the reſt is 8 ' 


grown ſo ponderous, as it will ſubſide, and leave 
the liquor clear and of a reddiſh colour; it wil 


make about a quart of very good coffee, altho 


ſome love it ſo. well, as to put in three times the 
quantity. ERS, > 
The beſt way of keeping the berries when roaſted, 
is in ſome warm place, where it may not be ſuffer- 
ed roimbibe any moiſture, which will pall it, and 
take off its briskneſs of taſte. It's beſt to grind it 
as uſed, and the next beſt, to ram it when ground 
into a tin pot well covered and kept dry, or ra- 
ther warm; and then I believe twill keep good 
a month or more, | 
There will ſwim upon the coffee liquor an oil, 
which the Turkiſh great coffee-drinkers will take 


in great plenty, if they can get it. 


When the coffee has ſtood ſome time to cool, 
the groſs parts will ſubſide, the briskneſs will be 
gone, and twill wo fat and almoſt clear again; 
therefore the freſher the coffee, the better. 

Thar I might farther underſtand coffee, and 


how it agrees with horſe-bean and wheat, which! 


have heard has ſometimes been uſed inſtead of it; 


1 ſent to the chymiſts one pound of clean raw 
colſee-berries, one pound of husk 


| d horſe-beans, and 
one pound of pick'd wheat, and I received back 


 coffee-ſpirit nett, ſix ounces and fix drachms ; oil 


two ounces and a half, and two ſcruples ; caput 


mortuum five ounces and three drachms : In all 
Fourteen ounces, five drachms and two ſcru- 


ples. Horſe- 
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Uu ſe ben tr ouncet, one drachn 
aud ie ende a 20h&otince, three drachms 
W and ten grains; caput mortuum, s ounces three 
Haclithy); in * ſeven drachms, 
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The cheat aiiahyf 75 bene“ 7 be Af. 
ferent, quantities of Oil from coffee, beans 
and Wheat. The oils. No ſalt to be 
gotten. The. virtues | whence., Aftual 
and potential heat the ſame... Whether 
it hinders Meg The pblirical uſe. 400 50 


N my laſt I ave een Ve Agmical mahfc of 
| toffee” and bor ſe-beans.” Now for \whear, a 
pound whereof yielded, Spirit nett, 8 ounces, | 
2 drachms and a ruple; oil, one ounce and ſix 
each and caput ihe,” four ounces and fix 
rachms. II e, B.. 90 
By this account Riappeske, that coffee yields by 
a diſtillation in. a retort almoſt double as much 
ail as beans; and almoſt treble as much as wheat. 
The othet proportions] may eaſily be ſoen above. 
The oils af very. thick; but hey and the ſpirits 
have all of them ill ſavours, as is thr rok from: 
ry = „ 96 BURT QT 4 
By trit is meant the Pegs, „* ebayog | qads9 
he capita mortua have no ſrnell : They * 


been calcin d over and over with all the art my 
Volk. III. 1 1 chymiſt 
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or Aab and concludes there, is no Jale-ro be gor. 


_ chymi 


ten from them. ante gn. rg 094 ho; 
_ - From, what's afore daic il note, that from the 
roaſted coffee, there is; izle, good can come iron 

any part but its 01, becauſe its — — thin parts 
are evaporated, and its thick parts ſubſide when 
made intecthe drink cet, but its oi! I ſuppoſe 
to be nutritive, quaſi oil, and warm, quaſi a ch 
mical oil : For all the warm parts are brought 
hither as to a point, and thereby it may, enliven 
and inuigorate ſome. arts in the fermen- 
tative juices, and nouriſh weak parts within, as 
other Mnical oils do the parts external, when 
rubb d ;. but being diluted . as it uſually is, 1 
Neben whether it does any more good than 
hot tea, hot broth, or any other thing elſe rhat is 
actually hot; which Hot things will refreth the 
faint and weary in a great degree, altho? they 
be not ſpirituous like wine, G. 
It has been thought by moſt to he an antihypu- 

tick or hinderer of 0p, which I dare not gain- 
ſay, Dr. Willis, and other learned men having 
declared it ſo; but now it is come into frequent 
uſe, the contrary is often obſerved, altho per- 
haps cuſtom (as it does with opium) alters its na- 
tural qualities. Could I meet with a ſatisſactory 
theory of ſleep, perhaps at this I might give ſome 
better gueſſes. © Trag nom; E n n 
As to the political uſes of coffee, I am told, 
that our three kingdoms ſpend about one hun- 
dred ton a year, whereof England ſpends about 


ſeventy ton, which at fourteen pounds a ton, will 
amount to twenty thouſand five hundred and 
eighty pounds ſterling; and if it were all to be 
ſold ih coffee-houfes, t would reach treble, or ſixty- 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty pounds, 


wWuhich 
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N ment for ſix chouſand: one hundred and: — 
four, perſons: altho I believe, all the Ff fre 
5 


9 ene with another ua not 

pounds fterlin each. 

= Since I made this aries, 3 laſt 
ſummer, T think by reaſon of the cheapneſs of 
l. e has ben nee en wre 
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4 ſmall asd by * ſpent, conflder- 


ing the number of” peop le.” The ways to 


increaſe its trade." It has 71477 ot her 
trades, and great increaſed le, 


I wy. laſt I, gave. the political account of 
N + farther, coffee. hen roaſted, loſes al- 
oft a fourth part ; then, according to the for- 
mer cylularion, cher there is. pent about 52 tun and 

of . roaſted coffee, which makes 1 17600 l. 

q 188 1600 ounces, or 1525 2800 drachms.; which 
if there be eight millions of people, it is not two 
drachms of powder, or half a pint of coffee li- 
quor a piece, for a year. 


2 how: greatly may it be improved, altho we 


as man) Tan: ia half a year, as it has 
been years wit 


den abroad, and 1 A not but 1 in a ſhort * 
3 the 


| hichat ten. pounds a head will find .. 


How little is this trade d ben thus conſidered, ih 


Beſides r W confume, we ſend a great 


—— 


- 
— — —— — 


vho are ſtudious in ſuch matters as his ue. 
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the gain of what we ſend abroad, will pay the 


firſt coſt of all we ſhall ſpend at home; and I be- ; | 


lieve one of the beſt ways to make advantages 
of foreign trade, is. to uſe ſuch wares much at 
home, and that will teach all we trade with, to 
follow our example: It does thus in falls, calliche, 
pepper, tobacco, and ſeveral other commodities. 
Farthermore, coffee has greatly increaſed the 
trade of tobacco and pipes, earthen-diſhes, tin ware,, 
news-papers, coals, candles, ſugar, tea, chocolat, 


and what not? It's probable there are few trades 


in London, that employ more houſes, and pay 
greater - rents. by far make -all- forts ot 


people ſociable, the rich and the poor meet to- 


| rae as alſo do the learned and unlearned: 
improves arts, merchandize, and all other 
knowledge; for here an \ inquiſitive man, that 
aims at. good learning, may get more in an even- 
ing than he ſhall, by Books in a month: he may 
find out ſuch coffee-houſes, where men frequent, 
tends to, and he may in ſhort ſpace gain the p 

and marrow of the others reading and ſtudies 
I have heard 4 worthy friend of mine (now de- 
parted) who was of good learning (and had a 
very good eſteem for the univerſities, and th 

for him) ſay, that he did think, that aufe nuf. 
had improved uſeful knowledge, as much as they 


have, and ſpake in no way of flight to them nei- 


ther. They are both beſt, but I muſt confeſs, 
that he who has been well educated in the ſchools, 
is the fitteſt man to make good uſe of coffee-houſes, 


and am fearful that too many make ill uſes of 


them. And thus much for the hiſtory of coffee. 
Joux Hovopron, ER 


en 2 £45) „ ll 
{N. B. Ne 462. containing, only the Index to v 9.15 


of theſe Papers in Folio, is therefore omitted. 
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IN my firſt volume is the nature of earth,warer, 
8 1 4ir,andyfire,. with their effects, and reaſon of 
many of their operations: In my ſecond, natural 
hiſtory, writh the Faxes, ACYES,. houſes, 8&c. in each 


cularly of | Torkſhire and Derbyſhire : In my third, 
| the doctrine of fermentation, hiſtory of cyder and 
| clay: In my fourth, a continuation of clay, and 
| all its uſes I could learn, with the hiſtory of 
| wheat : In my fifth, the hiſtory of | joznt-ftocks and 
kine : In my ſixth, I went on about kine, ſhew- 
ing the uſe and manufacture of moſt parts, the 
doctrine of nutrition, circulation of the with 
| reaſons of its aſcent, and manner of growing 
of bones and other parts: In my ſeventh, I have 
carried on the hiſtory of -kine in diſcourſes upon 
blood, butter, cheeſe, cows, cream, dung, milk, urine, 
whey, and other particulars : In my eighth, is an 
account of the ſhips that came from abroad to 
London from new-year"s-day, 1694. to the ſame 
day, 1695. with the number from each prince's 
territories, and of all the goods imported that 
year, mentioned in the bills of entry, with the 
quantities from each place, and all togetber. 
Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural 
and political, as the advantages of a coalition with 
Sotland, the true caſe of a free trade, a regulated 


company and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 


tain method for mending the roads, Oc. In my 
mnth are hiſtories of Ons ſtones, glaſs, ſalt, 
ENS 3 and 
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_ a” farther account of Jal?, the hiſtory of nit, 


ſo of afſenick, lapis hæmatites, and the [even me- 


about air, | alkali, coli, exchange, fe; the man- 
pumps and wood: In. my twelfth, I have given 


ing and managing of the dead in many coun- 


Printing, maps, picturer, oil-cloath, buckrams, paſte- 


uad, anni, turnips, carrots, parſui pt, carway-ſeed, 


$1 
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and a farther account of yoads: In my tenth, 
gunpowler; profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of 
vitriol, copperar, brimſtone, okre, jert and coal: In 
my eleventh, are the farther hiſtories of coals ; al- 


tals, with a deſcription of all things I could 
learn were made from them; with ſome diſcourſe 


ner of fluxing with mercury, money, :poifon, trad, 


diviſion of plants, the hiſtories of muſbrooms, when, 
Me, barley, oats, canes and ſugar, with all the hiſto- 
rical and political notes relating to them I could 
ul r as the quantum of beer and ale that 
paid-excide in divers years, the quantity of mal 
brought from Vure by water in a year, with a 
diſcourſe about navigable rivers, and making 
them, 10.3' the difference about water and land- 
carriage, with the quantities of ſugar and other 
things imported: In my thürteenth, 1 have given 
the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, 11 
ſalis, gentiun, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 


5 I A wit. A oo hh don ES 


tries; the hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry; rha- 
barb, bnok-wheat, hemp and flax + As alſo the his 
ftory of linen, thread, tape, Jace, tuine, dying, 


board, - playing-cards, rags, paper-hangings, the 
Printer s - office, with the life of Blaeu, &c. In 
my fourteenth, is the hiſtory of hops, weld, or 


pelitory of Spain, polymountain, dittany, teaſel, colo- 
quintida, ſcamony, tobacco, birthwort, potato, and 
the vine; with a propoſal how to enrich England, 
and employ the poor: In my fifteenth, is the hi- 
ſtory of jeſſamine, capers, pomgranates, oranges, le- 
Fn | mons, 
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cbocolate and coffee. In this n ren I Mall g 
on the hiſtory of ether things thae! have 


the beſt and moſt ſure Toot” 
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# to preſerve” health in in hot plantations: 
of the Wee and firr-tree, maſtich, cloves, 
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imported, and ge on as well as 1 ban; MG 

ring to make it the heſt Act of wad upon 
thar' Luer has yer 
been publiſhed, and J ond hear of. d Bit es! 


have applied, and will ap ly" for the benefit of 


my country, not doubting but ir may be made 
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The cotton 10 ebtfön- tret 4 3 oat 
big h. 756 N 59 7285 +, 
| 5 of raw cotton. Pins. tþ 19 5 bf ar | 
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hiſtories of chocolate and cuſſee, aud m Jaft 
paper was the epitome -of m fifteen volumes. 
Nom for the cotton-tree, which is 4 nuriferous 
exotic tree, containing in one common husk ſate- 
ral nuts, having coup cover'd with 1 Cw 
* 4 13 Nowe: 
Nu, an his eral ry 0 ats, es 
given che — — of a of wh — ſorts of 
rortop ſhrubs and trees (one ** which grows for- 


ty 
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y or fifty foot high) with their places of growth, 
which: are in moſt hot! eguntries, as the Sfreights, 
Guinea, Eaſt and Weſt-brgres,).and phyſiral uſes; 
all which would be tgo long for me to inſert 
bere, therefore I refer you. to that. curious 
iar I uss z nt N ne wn 
I. have; ſome account of what was imported, 
auno 1694, 5. but it being the time of War, the 
quantities were ſo ſmall to what they be in o- 
ther years, that I think them got worth flaming, | 
eſpecially being a great part of them Were prize. 
The cet "aps in a husk, which'iat a cer- 
tain time bur 8, and chen the cotton grows out 
to a great degree, having within it a great many 
ſeeds, as above deſeribel | | 
Since we have had our Weſt-Iladia plantations, 
we have had ſuch plenty of it here, that it has 
been ſold for 5 d. or 64. the pound, altho' ſome- 
times it has been 10.4. 12 d. or more. And by 
reaſon of its ſmall price, were it not that by 
skrews and engines they can make a great deal 
lie in a ſmall room, the freight would be ſo 
chargeable, that it would not be worth bringing 
hither raw; but they will preſs it ſo hard, as to 
make the timbers + the ſhip crack. 
The chief uſe of raw-cotton is to putt into ink- 
horns to imbibe the ink, and there keep it from 
ſpillmg. This being univerſal; I preſume ſpends 
a great deal, altho'at' firſt ſight one would no 
more think it, than they would, that pins ſhould 
be the chief conſumption of copper, which is 
affirm d. NO vg N 
Another uſe is quilting of clothes, this lying 
between the out- ſide and lining. 
Another uſe is to put into redlified ſpirits,to try - 
if they be proof; for, if they burn tillithe cotton 
takes fire, it is approved on, as well as if it had 
been gunpowder, E © 


4 
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HgZut of late, ſince: our. wine in flasks 
with. oil on pq 9 7 ar e 


of cotton to take the oil off. 
Whether, tig ever uſed. to cure the gout, iv: 
fiegd of Moxa, know Not: ug! 


Hut it is ſpun. inte yarn of all Kies, and ſome | 


* ſo fine, that noth ab Was We ſeen finer from 

flax or. wool witneſs ſome of our fineſt muſlins ; 
there are alſo made from it all ſorts of calicoes, 
with ſail- cloath, and baſe-cath with; ried rer 
18 and ropes of all ſores. e 
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Cotton agen. The oak; its de- 
 Jeriptien.. How fer. r 


Js my. laſt, 1 gave you. ſome. manufactures 


from cotton, and moſt of them come from 

broad; but we manufacture a great deal here, 
particularly we ſpin wick for candles and lamps, 
that burn with 0/or ſpirits ; and this 1 preſume 
conſumes'a great deal of cottoh, for tis almoſt u- 


niyerſal, altho ſome few make wicks wir . 


* and ſome uſe filver wire. 

Wich ſome. cotton yarn, that we To from a- 
beo, and a great deal we ſpin at home, eſpe- 
cially in Lancaſhire, and with ſome linen yarn we 
chiefly bring from Hamburg, we make dimities 
and fuſtians; the one being the warp, and the o- 
cher the wog, whieh, when they are rowed, ſbear d, 
preſs'd, and ſometimes dyed, eh a very confi- 
derable manufactyre., ee e 
. 8 , 5 . x Of 
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Of this kinder manufacture are the githpea- 
clouti, which are About A yard broad, and dh el 


long, which the Negroeſ tye abbut their Wilftes? 
an 


tis all*the*chathing*Fome' vf the better fort 
uſe, for multitudes of thethi go naked. I'ddeve 
this was firft fade an Egli trade by a Kkinffhan 
of mine, one Mr. Fofeph Alen, a threadman 
without Bug gute, who did ufe to wake great 
mente eee een 216 Shar, 
But beſides all this, in rz Wich corron vr f 
they make their paper in ſheets} perhaps haff a 
ſcore times bigger than oprs. 
I think I have been told, that there is a corton- 


tree growing in the Dutcheſs of Beaufort's garden 


* * o 


55 EET... oa Te. 
The next in courſe is tie vat, which is 4 glan- 
diferous tree, deciduous and lage, of a hard laſting 
000, - e ROK: aa ORR fg, J 
e ges. : | kN . 1 eat NA > "4 f 
Of this tree Tl give you'the beſt account I can 


learn, and a great deal is done to my hand, by 


the never to be enough vahied Non Evelyn ſh; 
F. R. S:. SOD nate d un! N n 4 
This ingemous gentleman, in his diſoourſe of 


1 +37 OÞ 
: 


foreft-trees, and 2d chap: tells us, that a piece of 
ground reſpecting the South-eaſt, rather than full 


South, and well protected from "the North and 
Weſt, is the heſt for a ſeminarp or Nd. not. This 
ought to be hroken up the wimer before you ſow, 


to mellow it, eſpecially if it be a day, and then 


the furrow would be made deeper; or ſo nt 
leaſt, as you would prepare it for wheat : or 
you may trench it with the ſpade, and ſo it may 
the eaſier be cleanſed from all? obſtructions: 
Then having given it a ſeoond ſtirring, imme- 
diately before you ſow, caſt and diſpoſe it into 
rilli, or ſmall narrow trenches of four or 3 

| | | inches 


1 A ae. * a ET) 
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inches deep, and in even lines at two foot interval, 
72 more commodious ruxcation, herwing, anti 
driſſing the trees. Into theſe furrows ſtrow yo 
acorns, not too thick, and cover them well 'with' 
a rake or barrow. © But to be more aceurate, ſet 
them as you do beam. Do this in the fer 
grounds at the latter end of October, and in the 
lighter about Febywary, This will do what the 


poe X req ire 82 15 19498 Die ONT e enn 
N * | ul! ? | 5 ; 55 5 * , ' : 7 . * # 
ADA. 19'S. vt I og 4999 1} 24JOT Tt fi oe 
« * A *. : wy * 0 3 8 D bo ; Ks 
Hie that for wood his field would ſow, 
| 4%, Fail 8 5 — n e 3 
luft clear it of the ſhrubs that gro: 
Cut brambles up, and the fern now. fu fin 
e ene et e ti ir it 
n Jonx Hoverron, F. R. S. 
$33.3 Saf: $2: n M4) Neon iD Xs 
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How acorns muſt be ſown, and the ſprouts 
* - , * * 5 ” = " A 

| * f Darn ) 


N my laſt, I gave an account of the manage 
ment of the ground wherein to ſow acorns, 
Let theſe acorns be gathered in their juſt ſeaſon, 
that is, when dropping ripe, and from fair thri- 
ving trees. Note, that fix buſhels of acorns will 
ſow, or plant an acre, at one foot diftance. 
| Your plants beginning to peep ſhould be earth- 
ed up, eſpecially after breaking of the greater 
trofts, and when the ſwelling mould is apt to ſpue 
them forth ʒ but when they are about an inch 
above ground, you may in a moiſt ſeaſon 
draw them up, where they are too thick, and 
ſet them immediately in other lines, or beds pre- 
pared for them; or you may plant them in dou- 
| | ble 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ble faſſes, where they, may abide; till hey ars of a 
fit ſtature to ba tranſplanted. ere de ſhould 
be ſer at ſuch; diſtances, as the ſeveral kinds of 
oaks, require: hut. if you draw, them only for the 
thinning. of your Jemixary, prick .them into ſome 


empty beds at one foot interval, leaving the reſt 


at t Mo or three. 936, 59721261 513 36 9915 
When your ſeedlings have ſto! 4 hus kill June, 
beſtow a ſlight digging upon them, And.ſcatter, 
a little mungy, half rotten litter, fern, beanbaume, 
or old leaves among them, to preſerve the roots 


from ſcorching, and to entertain, the moiſture ; 


% 


and then in March following, you ſhall chap it all 
into the earth, and mingle it together. Conti- 
nue this proceſs. for two or three years ſucceſſive- 
ly; for till then, the ſubſtance of the kernel 
will hardly be. ſpent. in the plant, Which. is 


of main import: but then (if the ſtature of 


your imps invite) you may plant-them forth, 


carefully taking up their roots, and cutting the 


ſtem within an inch of the ground (if the kind, 


4 fl 


they are to continue. If thus you reduce them 
to the diſtance of forty foot; the intervals may 
be planted with aſh, which may be fell'd Fichex 
for poles or timber without the leaſt prejudice o 
the oak, Some repeat the cutting we ſpeak of 
the ſecond year, and after March (the moon de- 
creaſing) re-cut them at half a foot from the 


of which hereafter, ſuffer the knife) ſet them where 


| ſurface; and then meddle with them no more: 


but this (if the proceſs be not more ſevere than 
needs) muſt be done with a very ſharp inſtru- 
meiit, and with care, leſt you violate, or unſet- 
tle the root; which is to be practiſed upon all 
thoſe that you did not tranſplant, unleſs they be 
very thriving trees: and then it ſhall. ſuffice to 
prune off the branches and ſpare the tops; for 4055 
e 4 FLO e 


/ 


does eſtabliſh your plants by diverting the ſap to 
the roots, and 8 r | he 
winds, and makes them handſome ftraight: ſhogts, 
infinitely rable to ſuch as are abandoned to 
nature and accident without this diſcipline. By 


lanting out of the nurſery, by dra win th. 
choice ſtocks, the reſt will be proved 95 
due ſtirring, and turning of the mould about their 
roots? 3 1 3 + I fig a wy HR 
In planting, - preſerve: the: rootg, an ally 
the es N ade belt Xo the ſmalleſt: 3 
ſhould by no means be ſhakem off; for thoſe ten- 
der bairs are the very mouth and vehicles which' 
ſuck in the nutriment, and transfuſe it into all 
the parts of the tree; for theſe periſhing, the lar 
zer roots, hard, and leſs ſpugy, ſignify little 
t to eſtabſiſn the ſtem. Therefore we ſhould 
bind the mould about them, or transfer the roots: 
in backets, to preſerve it from forſaking them. ; 
for this earth being fitted to the mouths of the fi- 
bret, it will require ſome time to bring them in 
appetite again to a new mould, and may be dan- 
eren, eee eee | 
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a Diſtances of planting. *Staking them. 


"Bris them. 


vers e 15 oaks. 
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1 N my "laſt I gave you an account of ſorting 
acorns, managing and tranſplanting the ſprouti. 
Nor leſs ought the care to be in the making and 
dreſſing of the: hit and fofles into which is de- 
ſigned the tramſplantatiun, which ſhould be pre- 
pared and lefr fome time open to macerating rains, 

and fur, that may reſolve the c compacted 


Jraſts, 
ſale;. render the Earth friable, mix and qualify 1 it 


for aliment, mm to . eaſily drawn 4 and 
digeſted roots and analogous ſtomach of the 
trees. Tiste ſome degree may be-artificially done 
by burning of ffraw m the newly opened pits, and 
drenching the TERA TIE: n W in over- 
dry ſeaſons. x 

There is no certain rule at -whar diſtances 
trees ſhould be planted, for various quantity of 
ſoils will make alteration. If thoſe that affect 
cold and moiſt grounds be planted in hot and dry 
places, then | et them at cloſer order, but trees 


which cover ſcorching and dry grounds, at far- 


ther diſtance. The like may guide in ſituations 


expos d to impetuous winds and other accidents, 


which may ſerve for general rules. 
To contribute all things to the ſtability of our 
tranſplanted trees, ſomething is to be premiſed 


concerning their faking, and ſecuring from exter- 


nal 


of © the renewing oaks 


Charatter” . 1 25 oak. 


au  % _— «kk — — 3 TTY . — Er — 
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| nal. injuries, nſpeciall fro Frog, wind winds; ang care, ar 
zainſt both Which copſes and ampls uod are ſuf+, 
Fenn defended by the mounds and their ctoſer 


order, 2 de If whey. rife of ſeed. But where 


they are Exf in ſingle rows, as in walks and 
Avenues, t n empale 
them with chree good quarter inte, af compe- 
tent 


ther by ſhort peices above and beneath; in which 
afew branbles being "buck, ſecure it abundantly. 
without that choaking or fretti to which trees 
are obnoxious, that are party Ao gle ſtaked ahd 
buſhed, as the vulgar manner is; and in this the 


ale id me chan the charge., Where cat- 


tle., 9. not com A good piece of 7 rope tied faſt 
about the neck of trees upon a wiſp of frau, to. 
preſerve. it. from ae and the other end right - 
| | ſtrained to a. be x peg in the g round (as the 
face in ſpipſ are fa ned to the ney ſufficient- 
y;eſtabliſhes trees. i oft the weſtern, blaſts with- 

af more trouble, for the winds of the other 
quarters ſeldom infeſt us: And. if the cords be. 
well pitch'd, [iy will ſerve many years. Alcho” 
a noble perſon te 
land he never ſtakes his trees, but makes oo ſer⸗ 
vants ſet up again thoſe chat are thrown down; 
and thus they ſtrike root ſo faſt, that nothing 
but the axe. is able to proſtrate chm, for they 
looſen the mould, and ſo prepare it to receive the 
better no uriſhment. "YM 

e oak carries it from all other laber what-. 
ſoever for the building of ſhips, being tough, 
bending well, ſtrong, and not too heavy; nor 
calily. admitting water. 

ur author laments our ignorance in the va- 
riety of oaks,. tho? he takes notice of four ſorts 
oy, two of which ate moſt frequently with us; 


(for 
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s. my author, that in windy Scot 
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A 8 1 blond in my aſt, the two gegen | 
oaks are the quercus urbans, which g 
more upright, and being clean and lighter, is 2 
teſt for timber: And the robur or quercus Hlueſtris, 
which is of an hard, black grain, bearing a 
ſmall acorn, and affecting to ſpread in branches, 
and to put forth his roots were above round: 
and therefore in the «planting to be allowed a 
reater diſtance, viz. from twenty-five to forty 
bor; (nay, ſometimes as many yards:) whereas 
the other ſhooting up more erect, will be con- 
tented with fifteen. This kind is farther to be 
diſtinguiſhed by his fulneſs of leaves, tarniſh, and 
becoming yellow at the fall do commonly clothe 
it all the winter, the roots growing very deep 
and Tias ine. 5 
Tis the pro agation of theſe large ſpreading 
oaks,which'is eſpecially recommended for the ex- 
cellency of the timber, which require room to 
amplify and expand themſelves, an d ſhould there- 


fore be planted in foreſts at more remote diſtan- 


ces, and free from all encumbrances; for by 
dreſſing and dut culture, above 40 years ad- 
vance is to be gain d. | 

Both 
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Both theſe kinds ſhould be taken up very 
young, and tranſplanted about October. Some yet 
for theſe hardy and late-ſpringing trees defer it 
till che winter be well over; but the Earth had 
need be moiſt; and tho' they will grow tolera- 
bly in moſt grounds, yet do they generally affect 
the ſound, black, deep, and faſt mould, rather 
warm than over wet and cold, and a little riſing ; 
for this produceth the fineſt timber; for, as 
ſays Pliny,.this is a general rule: What trees 
* ſoever grow tolerably either on hills or 
valleys, ariſe to greater ſtature, and ſpread 
more amply in the lower ground But the timber 
is far better and of a finer grain which grows 
upon the mountains, excepting only apple and 
* pear-trees.. And the timber of thoſe trees which 
* grow in moiſt and ſhady places, is not ſo good 
« as that which comes from a more expoſed 
ce ſituation, nor is it ſo cloſe, ſubſtantial, and 
* durable ; otherwiſe what is wind-ſhaken never 
“comes to good”. Generally the cloſe-grain'd is 
moſt ſtout and permanent ; and it 1s to be noted, 
that the oak neither proſpers in very hot nor ex- 
ceſſive cold countries. If my author were to chuſe 
the place for the tree,it ſhould be ſuch as grows in 
the beſt cow-paſture or upland meadow, where the 
mould is rich and ſweet, (Suffolk affords an admi- 
rable inſtance) and in {ach places you may alſo 
tranſplant large trees with extraordinary ſucceſs : 
and- therefore it were not amiſs to bore and 
ſearch the ground where you intend to plant or 
ſow, before you fall to work; ſince earth too 
ſballow or rocky is not proper for this timber; the 
roots fix not kindly, and tho' for a time they may 
ſeem to flouriſh, yet they will dwindle. 
But to diſcourage none, oaks proſper exceed- 
ingly in gravel and moiſt clays ; yea, the coldeſt 
Vol. III. K | Clay, 
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clay, that will hardly graze ; but they frequently 
make ſtands as they meet with variety of footing; 
and ſometimes proceed again vigorouſly, as they 
penetrate beyond, or out grow their obſtructi- 
ons, and meet better earth, which is of that con- 
. ſequence, that my author affirmsthat more than 
an hundred years advance is clearly gain'd by 
ſoil and husbandry. e re 


Jonx Hovcnrton, F. R. &. 
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Oaks will grow in rocks, and ſuch make the 
beſt timber. Some grow in ſand, which 
makes the beſt grain. Stirring the ground 
good. Graffing and inoculation. Tranſ 
planting. Tap-root. Trenching. Sit 
nua deep. Air. 8 


\ | Otwithftanding what's in my laſt, there have 
L N grown oaks (ſome of which have contained 
ten load a- piece) out of the very walls of Silceſter 
in Hampſhire, which ſeem to ſtrike root into the 
very ſtones ; and in the foreſt of Dean, ſome goodly 
oaks have grown upon ground, which has been as 
it were a rock 4 ancient cynders, buried there 
many ages ſincge. 1055 

It's obſerved, that oaks which grow in rough 
ſtony grounds, and obſtinate clays, are long betore 
they come to any conſiderable ſtature ; bur in 
time they afford the moſt excellent timber, having 
| ſtood long, and got good footing : the ſame may 

N we 
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we affirm, of the lighteſt ſands, which produce a 
ſmoother grain d timber, of all other the moſt 
uſeful, for rhe Joyner ; but that which grows in the 
gravel, is ſubject to be frow and brittle. Altho 
ſtirring the ground about the roots of oaks is a 
great improvement to them, yer in copſes where 
they and warm, and ſo thickened with the under 
wodd, as this culture cannot be practis'd, they 
proven BS to * Pe e e 
x My.. author as tryed the ng Ot ba, but 
with 5 F altho' 5 — * it will 
take the pear and other fruit: but for this improve- 
meat, he does rather adviſe inoculation. 
He does not much incourage the tranſplanting 
of young oaks, except the ground be extraordina- 
rily qualified, or that the oał be not above 6-or 7 
foot growth in height; yet if any will try, ler 
their Rem: be of the fmootheſt and tendereſt bark, 
for that is ever an indication of youth, as well as 
the paucity of cheir circles, which in disbranching, 
and cutting the head off, at 5 or 6 foot height may 
| (before you ſtir their roots) ſerve for the moſt cer- 
rain guide; and then plant them immediately, 
with as much earth as will adhere to them, in the 
place deſtir'd for their ſation; abating only che 
tap-roats, which is that downright-and ſtubby part 
of the roots (which all trees rais'd of feeds do uni- 
verſally produce) and quickening ſome of the reſt 
| with a ſharp knife, but ſparing the fibrous (which 
are the main ſuckers and mouths of all trees) ſpread 
them in the fe or pit, which hath been prepared 
to receive them. I ſay in the %, unleſs you will 
rather trench the whole field, which is incompara- 
bly the beſt, and infinitely to be preferr'd before 
narrow fits and holes (as the manner is) in caſe 
you plant any number conſiderable, the earth be- 
ing hereby made Jooſe, cafe and penetrable for the 


2 „ 
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roots, about which you are to caſt that mould, 


which (in opening of the trench,) you took from 


the ſurface, and purpoſely laid apart; becauſe it 
is ſweet, mellow and better impreguated. But in | 
this work be circumſpect, never to inter your ſtem 

deeper than you found it ſtanding ; for profound 


burying very frequently deſtroys a tree, though an 
error ſeldom obſerved. : if therefore the roots be 
ſufficiently covered to keep the body ſteady and 


_ erect, it is enough; and the not minding of this 


trifling circumſtance, does very much deceive our 


ordinary wood- men: for moſt roots covet the air, 


tho* that of the quercus urbana leaſt of any; for 

like the Aſculus, 

How much to heaven her towriug head aſcends, 
So much tow'rds hell her piercing root extends. 


And the perfection of that does almoſt as much 


concern the proſperity of a tree, as of man him- 


8 


Joun Hovcuron, F. R 
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The poſition of trees to be obſerv'd in tranſ 
planting. Dangerous to ſet trees open, 


that have been uſed to ſhelter. What | 


ſituation beſt. 


B Eſide what was ſaid in my laſt, the poſition 
muſt be {edulouſly obſerved ; for the Su- 
tern parts being more dilated, and the pores - 

| | pole 
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* (as evidently appears in their horizontal 


eons) by the conſtant excentricity of their per- 
 bolical circles, being now on the ſudden, and at 


ſuch a ſeaſon converted to the North, does ſtarve, 


and deſtroy more trees (how careful ſoever the 
roots have been order'd, and ground prepar d) 


than any other accident whatever, (neglect of ſta- 
king, and defending from cattle excepted :) the im- 
portance whereof made Virgil, the beſt poet, and 
moſt experienc d in this argument, to ſay, 


De card nal points upon the bark they fan, 
And as before it ſtood in the ſame line, _ 
Place to warm South, or the obverted pole; 
Such force has cuſtom in each tender ſoul, 


Which monition my author confirms by his 
great experience; having ſometimes tranſplanted 
great trees at Midſummer with ſucceſs (the earth 


adhering to the roots) and miſcarried in others 


where this circumſtance only was omitted. 
Io obſerve therefore the coaſt, and the ſide of 
the ſtock (eſpecially of fruit-trees) is not a trifle, 
as ſome pretend: for if the air be as much the 
mother or nurſe as water and earth (as more than 
probable it is) ſuch bloſſoming plants as court 
the motion of the meridian ſun, do as twere evi- 
dently point out the advantage they receive by 
their poſition, by the clearneſs, politure, and com- 
parative ſplendor of the Sourh-/ide : And the fre- 
2 moſſineſs of moſt trees on the oppoſite ſide, 
oes ſufficiently note the unkindneſs of that aſpett; 
and which is moſt evident in the bark of oaks white 
and ſmooth; the trees growing more kindly on 


the South-fide of an hill, than thoſe which are ex- 


poſed to the North, with an hard, dark, rougher, 
and more moſſy integument; as my author can 


K 3 demon- 


ſhelter neceſſary ; and therefore à ffock for the 


time is the weaker, taken out of a thicker, if it be 
not well protected from all ſudden and fierce in- 
vaſions either of crude air or winds, A. bruſh dip- 
ped in any colour, will mark a thoufand as they 


ſtand in 4 little time. Theſe remarks are very 
material, yet too much neglecteec 
There are other ruler concernitty the fitnation 
of trees, altho for ought, I can find when ſomething 
ſhelter'd from north, 'eaft and"weft, tis beſt; as 
alſo from marſhes, unwholeſome foggs, hills and ſeas, 
which expoſe them, to the weather; but particu- 
larly from thoſe filvifFag; wenti, our crueſ and te- 
dious Weſtern winds : 'altho” they, who' ſtanding in 
winds do conquer and are not ſhaken, are the moſt 
ftrong and ſolid, eſpecially trees expob'd to the 
north. But a hor gravel and looſe earth doth ſel- 
dom well, for an oak in good ground fftall double 
its growth, tho, next to this, and (haply before 
it) 8 n good ar. We ſhall ſometimes 
ſee woods to all appearance growing on the fame 
foil, when one oak of the ſame age will eontain 
double. to another in heart and timber; and that 
in one the heart will not be ſo big as a man's arm, 
when the trunk exceeds a man's body. This ought 
to be weighed in the firſt plantation of  copſes, and 
a good eye may diſcern it in the firſt hoo; the dif- 
ference proceeding from the variety of the ſeed, 
therefore let it be gathered from the beſt ſort of 
trees. | | 3 | 
Jon Hovenron, F. R. S. 
F RIDA Y, 
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Eſide my laſt, To tranſplant an old tree 
DD was a proverb for a difficult enterprize ; yet 
Count Maurice (the Governour of Braſil for the 
8 Hollai ders) planted a grove near his paradiſe of 
8 Friburg containing 600 coco-trees of eighty years 
E growth, and fifty foot high to the neareſt bough : 
theſe he wafted upon floats and engines, four long 
miles, and planted them ſo luckily, that they 
bare abundantly the very firſt year. And Monfreur 
de Fiat (a Marſhal of France) hath with huge oaks 
done the like at Fiat. Alſo a great perſon in De- 
von planted oaks as big as twelve oxen could 
| draw, to ſupply ſome defect in an avenue to one 
of his houſes: and the Lord Fitz-Harding practi- 
ſed the removing of great oaks, as follows. 
Chuſe a tree as big as your thigh : remove the 
earth from about him; cut through all collate- 
ral roots, till with a competent ſtrength you can 
enforce him down upon one ſide, ſo as to come 
with your axe at the tap-root ; cut that off, redreſs 
your tree, and ſo let it ſtand covered about with 
the mould you looſen'd from it, till the next year, 
or longer if you think good; then take it un at a 
ht ſeaſon; it will likely have drawn newetender 
roots apt to take, and ſufficient for the tree, 
whereſoever you ſhall tranſplant him. Pliny notes 
it as a common thing, to re-eſtabliſh huge trees 
which have been blown down, part of their roots 
torn up, and the body proſtrate, and in particu- 
lar of a fir, that when it was to be tranſplanted, 
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you take out to your new gueſt, to pre 
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had a tap-root, which went no leſs than 8 cubits 
perpendicular, To facilitate the removal of ſuch 
monſtrous trees, for the adornment of ſome parti- 
cular place, or the rarity of the plant, there is 
this expedient. A little before the hardeſt frofts, 
make a ſquare trench about your tree at ſuch di- 
ſtance from the ſtem as you judge ſufficient for 
the root ; dig this of competent depth, ſo as al- 
moſt to undermine it; by placing blocks and quar- 
ters of wood, to ſuſtain the earth ; this done, caft 
in as much water as may fill the trench, or at leaf 


ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very 


moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand, till ſome very 


hard roſt do bind it firmly to the yoors, and then 


prepare it to the pit, prepared for its new ſtation, 
which you may preſerve from freezing, by laying 
ſtore of warm litter in it, and ſo cloſe the mould 
the better ro the ſtraggling fibres, placing what 
n s i 
in temper: but if the mould about it be over 
heavy, you may raiſe it by a crane, or pully hang- 
ing between a triangle, which is made of three 
ſtrong and tall limbs united at the top, where a 
pull) is faſtned, as the cables are to be under the 
quarters, which bear the earth about the roots. 
For by this means you may weigh up, and place 
the whole weighty clod upon a trundle, to be con- 
veyed, and replanted where you pleaſe, being let 
down perpendicularly into the place by the Tel 
of the aforeſaid engine. And by this addreſs you 
may tranſplant trees of a wonderful ſtature, with- 
out the leaſt diſorder : and many times without 
zopping or diminution of the head; which is of 
great importance, where this is practis'd, to ſup- 
ply a defect, or remove a curioftty. 
Jon Hovcurton, F. RS. 
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The diſtance 1 5 timber: trees. Fencing. 
Pruning. 7. 
what fit to fell, and when. 


D 
: 


four or five be ſuffered to ſtand very near to one 
another, and then to leave the moſt proſperous, 


when they find the reſt. to diſturb his growth; 


altho my author wiſhes no timber-trees to be 


planted leſs than at 40 foot diſtance, where 


cloſeſt, 1 ˙ of the ſpreading kind. | 
Trees of ordinary ſtature tranſplanted (being 


firſt well watered) muſt be ſufficiently faked and 
buſh'd about with thorns, or ſomething better, 
to protect them from the violence of wind, rub- 
bings of cattle, or ſuch like ; till being well 1 * 


and fixed (which may be in ſeven years) they 
ſhall be able to withſtand all accidental invaſions, 
but the axe: for I am now come to their pruning 
and cutting, in which work the ſeaſons are of 
Ding, ß HH Gy... 
Therefore for timber-rrees, cut off no heads, 
nor be too buſy with lopping ; but for ſhade, fuel, 
or maſt, lop off their tops, ſear and unthriving 
branches only; if- you intend an out-right fel- 

ing, expect till November, otherwiſe the ſap not 


being perfectly at reſt, the worms will breed there. 


But for the chimney, you need not be ſo punctual; 

yet for the benefit of what you let ſtand tis ad- 

viſed, . that you obſerve the moon increaſe. 

The beſt time of felling is juſt before they be- 

gia to decay; but ſuch as appear decaying, = 
| r 


Far, Auguſt 8. 1701. Nux. 472. 
me of Felling. To know 


M* laſt was about tranſplanting great trees: 
but farther about oaks. Some adviſe that 
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firſt to be cut down, and then thoſe that are ap- 


proaching to, it; but the plain thriving indulged 
till laſt. The beſt way to know the ſtate of the 
tree, is to bore with a middling piercer, made auger 
faſhion, and to examine what. ſubſtance comes 
by the frequent pullings out. Some will pro- 
nounce ſhrewdly the ſtate of a tree, by digging 
a little about the roots; and when the tree periſhes 
at top, tis ever a mark of great decay in the 
roots. There is alſo a ſwelling vein, which dif- 
covers it ſelf eminently above the reſt of the ſtem, 
altho* inveſted with bark like the reft, and which 
frequently circles about the tree like /vy, which 


is an infallible ſign of hollowneſs.  _ 


this deſtructive work is about the 
end of Apr il, (when the bark does commonly riſe 
freely) altho' men greatly differ; but without 
doubt, while the trees are over- moiſt, they are not 
ſo fit for the axe, for they are more obn oxious to 
putrefaction and the worm: wherefore tis advi- 
{ed before a fall to make a gaſh to the pith, that 


The time for this | 


the whole moiſture, way exitll; for the veſſels that 


aſcend in the bark are called the arteries, and 
thoſe that deſcend in the ſap, I preſume, I'm 7 


| rather ſay the trunk, are the Veins. But as to this, 
conſult Dr. Grew and Malpighius, two learned 


members of the Royal Society. . wo 
Some lay great ſtreſs upon the time of the moon 
and day when timber ſhould be fell'd, and not only 
ſo, but the firength of the wind, and the corner 
from whence it cometh, which indeed may be of 
uſe in conſideration of the place where it is de- 
ſigned to lie; but otherwiſe the woodman would 
make but ſmall riddance, and be like the hus- 
bandman in the Proverbs, that minded the winds, 
and therefore could neither ſow nor reap: but I 

want skill to determine theſe niceties. - WT 
| JohN Hovcurton, F. R. 5. 
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N order to felling of imkergof author approves 

of Markham's advice, who fays, Survey your 
woods as they ftand, immediately after Chriſtmas, 
and then divide the ſpecies in a note book, and 
conſider for what purpoſes every kind is moſt uſe- 
ful ; which may be found in the ſeveral chapters 
of my author's Siva. Aſter this, reckon the bad 
and good together, that one may put off the 
other without gleaning the beſt timber. This done, 
learn the marketable prizes near hand of the 
ſeveral ſorts, as what ſo many inches or foot ſquare, 
and long is worth for the ſeveral employments: 
what planks, what other ſcantlings, Cc. for ſo 
many ſpokes, naves, rings, pales, poles, ſpars, &c. 
As hebel it were aſh, to ſet apart the largeſt 


| for the wheel-wright, the ſmalleſt for the cooper, 


and that of ordinary ſcantling for the ploughs, and 
the bruſb to be kidded, and fold by the hundred. 
And ſo all other ſorts of timber, viz. large, middling- 
ſtuff, and poles, &c. allowing the waſte for the 
charges of felling, &c. all which you ſhall compute 
with greater certainty, if you girt it with a ſtring, 
and reduce it to the ſquare, &c. by which you 
may give a near gueſs or, you may mark ſuch 
as you intend to fel ; and then begin your ſale 
about Candlemas, till the ſpring, before which you 
muſt not lay the axe to the root; tho for ſome 
particular employments, as for ploughs, carts, axle- 
trees, naves, harrows and the like, do frequently 
cut in October. 

| Being 


4 
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Being now entring with your workmen, one of 
the firſt and moſt principal things is the skilful 
disbranching of the boal of all ſuch arms and limbs 
as may endanger it in the fall; and therefore in a 
very great arm, chop a nick under it cloſe to the 
boal, ſo meeting it with the down-right ſtrokes, 
it will be ſevered without ſplicing. ' 

In trees, what is called the male is much hard- 
er than the female... ' i. 
If you deſign a freſh growing from the roots, 
ſell your tree as cloſe to the ground as poſſible; 
beſides, the longer the ſtick, the better for many 
uſes. Some will not cut a ſeedling oak, ſo as to 
have any thing grow from its root, becauſe they 
ſay it produces a reddiſh wood not acceptable to 
the work man; and that the tree, that grows on 
the head of his mother, does ſeldom prove good 
timber. It is obſerved, that one foot of timber near 
the root, (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting 
place) is worth three farther off: but let this be 
enquired into. If it be a winter-fell, for fuel, 
cut down no more in a day than the cattle will 
eat in two days; I mean of brouuſe- wood, and when 
that's done, ſet it up an end, to preſerve it from 
rotting. 3 5 ; 3 
When your tree lies thus on the ground, then 
{trip off the bark, and ſet it ſo as it may dry beſt; 
then cleanſe the boal of the branches; which were 
left, and ſaw it into lengths for the ſquaring, to 
which belong the meaſure and girth ; which I refer 
to the buyer, and many books wherein it is taught 
by an eaſy method. 2 | 
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Mr. Leyborne and Mr. Cook about mea- 
ſuring, removing and drawing of timber. 
What is atun and a load of timber. Bar- 
king of trees. Laying up of timber, and 
in water firſt. The Venetians and Turks 
cuſtom. Buryings in earth or wheat. Sea- 
ſonings by fire. | 


M Y laſt was about meaſuring of timber, 
which Mr. Leyborne has ſhewn and pub- 
liſhed in his Line of Proportion made eaſy, and other 
his Jabours, where he treats as well of the ſquare 
as the round, as tis applicable to boards and ſuper- 
ficials, and to timber which is hew'd, in ſo eaſy a 
method, as nothing can be more deſired ; to whoſe 
tables in his own book, and my author, I refer 
you; as alſo to Mr. Cook, who (tho' my author 
does not tell what he was, yet to the belt of my 
remembrance he was gardiner to the Earl of Eſſex, 
at Caſhiobury in Hertfordſhire near Watford) and has 
mathematically demonſtrated theſe things; alſo 
of taking the altitude. of trees, the better to 
judge of the worth of them, with the meaſuring 
of wood-lands, and with neceſſary calculations for 
the levelling of ground and removing of earth, 
drawing of plots and figures. OR 
But to proceed: My author adviſes, that be- 
fore timber be removed, the dew be of, and the 
fouth-wind blow before it be drawn; his reaſons 
he ſhews not, and that it is beſt not to uſe it in 
3 or 4 months (I ſuppole he means) after the fall. 
| 5 But 
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But this would require a treatiſe, and the learn- 
ed may conſult Vitruvius on this ſubject, l. 2. c. 19. 
Cato, c. 17. Plin. I. 16. c. 3 1. Conſtantinus and Heron. 
1. 3. de R. R. Veget. 1. 4. c. 35. Columel. * 3. Cc. 2. 
but eſpecially Theophraſtus, eb logic, I. 5. Note, 
that a tun of timber is forty ſolid feet, a load 
N25 make excellent boards and planks, ſome ad- 
viſe you ſhould bark your trees in a fit ſeaſon, 
and 6 let them ſtand a year before ſelling. _ 
Lay up your timber very dry, in an airy place, 
out of wind or ſun, and laying along one piece 
upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort blocks. to 
preſerve them from mouldineſs, which they uſually 
contract while they qweat, and which frequently 
produces a kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be 
any ſappy parts remaining. . 
Some ſubmerge their timber in water to hinder 
the cleaving, and this is good; lay therefore your 
boards a Rund in the water, and then ſetting 
them upright in the ſun and wind, fo as it may 
freely paſs through them, turn them daily: and 
thus treated, newly ſawn boards will floor better 
than many years dry ſeaſoning. But to prevent 
all poſſible accidents, let the joints for your floors 
be ſhot, fitted and tackd down only for the firſt 
year, nailing them for good and all the next; for 
thus they will not in the leaſt ſhrink : but I be- 
lieve oak, which is my ſubjeR, is bur little uſed 
for flooring of houſes with us. Among wheel- 
_ aurights the water-ſeaſoning (which hinders the ex- 
haling of the alcaly ſalt in it, cauſing the hardneſs) 
is of eſpecial regard. The Venetians for their 
arſenal proviſion lay their oak ſome years firſt in 
water, While the Turks fell at all times; therefore 
though they have excellent oak, it decays in a 
ſhort time by this only neglect. Some commend 
..  buryigs 
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buryings in the earth, others in wheat ; and there 
be ſeaſonings of the fire, as for the ſcorching and 
hardning of piles, which are to ſtand either in the 
water, or the rat. 
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Fx war, Auguſt 29. 1701. NUM. 473. 


Green timber. Scorching of timber. Char- 
coal good, being cover d with earth 1500 
years. Boring of columns. See of 

_ clefts. Quartering. Lacquering. Preven- 

| tion of fire. Capping. The beſt timber. 
The grain. Oaken organ-pipes. 


Narr ſeaſoning in my laſt; the 
greeneſt timber is ſometimes deſirable for 
ſuch as carve and turn, but it choaks the teeth of 
our ſaus: and for doors, windows, floors, and o- 
ther cloſe works, it is altogether to be rejected, 
therefore tis beſt to chuſe ſuch as is of two or 
three years ſeaſoning, and in the mean between 
moiſt and dry, The Venetians ſcorch their timber 
in a flaming fire, continually turning it round 
with an engine till it has an hard, black, coaly 
cruſt; and ſo tis brought to ſuch an hardneſs and 
dryneſs, that neither earth nor water can penetrate 
it. My author has ſeen charcoal, that in all pro- 
bability has been covered with earth above 1500 
years. 5 | 
Timber which is cleft,is not ſo obnoxious to rifc 
| and cleave as what is hewn, nor fquar'd as round; 
| therefore let maſſy columus be bored Frog 
5 rom 
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from end to end; 'tis an excellent preſervative 
from ſplitting, though to cure this accident, rub- 
bing with a wax-cloath is good, alſo painters putty, 
&c. or before it be converted, the ſmearing it o- 
ver with cow-dung, which prevents the effects 
both of ſun and air upon it, if it muſt lie expoſed, 
But for the cloſing the clefts and chops of green 
timber, anoint and ſupple it with the fat of pov- 
der*d-beef-broth, let it be well ſoak'd, the chaſm 
-fill'd with ſpunges dipt into it, and done twice 
over. Some carpenters uſe Greaſe and ſaw-dif 
mingled ; but the firſt is ſo good, that wind- ſbocl. 
timber has been ſo exquiſitely cloſed, as not to 
"diſcern the defects; but it muſt be uſed on green 
—— 
Next to ſquaring ; quartering of trees, that wil 
allow competent ſcantlings, are reckoned more 
durable and ſtrong for ſhips or houſes, than 
whole beams and timbers with ſlab and all. 
The Holanders coat their timber, that is expoſed 
to the ſun, with a mixture of pitch and tar, on 
which 27 ſtrew powder d cockle-ſhells mixed 


with ſea- ſand and ſcales of iron beaten ſmall, i 


which arms them after an incredible manner; 
and to prevent fire, they rub them with a waſ 
made of alum. I preſume this cuſtom they took 
from the japan-lacquering ; but let them be ſure 
to have their timber well dryed, or elſe the in- 
ternal moiſture, for want of room to get out, 
ſhall turn all the inſide to rottenneſs. 
Let timber, that muſt touch lime, be capp'd with 
pitch, loam, or clay. 5 
The moſt ponderous timber is beſt for all uſes, 
and what ſinks deepeſt in water is ſuch ; alſo 
freedom from knots and ſap is a great conveniency. 
A good workman muſt know the veins or grain 
of trees, or elſe he may have double labour; but 
for this, I refer you to my author, Some 
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Some affirm that old oak, old walnut, and 
young aſh are beſt for moſt uſes, but in Hip- car- 


„ entry it does not hold, for old timber will be 
%% oor alas | 

0 My author had an organ with a ſet of oaken- 
d 7ipes, which were the moſt ſweet and mellow that 


were ever heard. 8 0 975 


JohN Hoveuron, E R. S. 
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Beſt place for the growth of timber. Some 
oak as. well veind as walnut. Durabi- 


| lity. Tree-nails. Laths. Strength. Pe- 
trified wood.” Subterranean wood. 


| A Cling to promiſe; The timber is eſteemed 

"A beſt that grows moſt in the ſun, and on a 
dry and hale ground ; for thoſe trees which ſuck. 
leaſt, are hardeſt and longeſt lived: the climate 
contributes muich to its quality, and the northern 
ſituation is preferr'd, altho' there are ſome ex- 
ceptions. _ 33 en 

It is noted of oak, that the knots of an inve- 
terate tree, juſt where a luſty arm joins to the 
ſtem, is as curiouſly vein'd as the walnut. 0 85 

The more odoriferous trees are reckoned the 
more durable, and yet well ſeaſon d oak may con- 
tend with any, if preſerved conſtantly wet, or 
conſtantly dry. In the mean time, as to its ap- 
plication in ſhipping, the beſt ought to be employ- 
ed for the keel, (that is within, elſe elm is better) 
the main beams and rafters ; whilſt for the orna- 
Vol. III. L mental 
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mental parts much ſlighter timber ſerves : but 
great care mult, be had to make the' tree-nails of 
the beſt, tougheſt, and ſincereſt part, therefore 
dry and young timber is to be preferr'd for this. 
- Farther, the two ſorts of laths allowed by ſta- 
tute are one of five, the other of four foot long, 
| becauſe of the different intervals of - rafters : 
The firſt has 100 to the bundle, the laſt 120, 
and to be. in breadth one inch and a half, and 
half inch thick ; of either of which ſorts, there 
are three, viz. Heart-oak, ſap-laths, and deal-lathi, 
which alſo differ in price. The heart-oak are 
fitteſt to be under ty/ing, the ſecond for fide-walls, 
and the third for ceilings, becauſe they are ſtreight 
and even. SAID 
My author farther ſhews you the different 
ſtrengths of divers. woods, by breaking them with 
weights, as he took them from the experiments 
entered in the regiſter of the Royal Society; but for 
theſe I refer you to Sylva, p. 203, 204 But he 
has learn'd that in the mines of Mendip, pieces 
of timber of but the thickneſs of a man's arm 
will ſupport ten tun of earth; and that ſome of 


it has lain 200 years, which is yet as firm as 


ever, growing tough and black, and being ex- 
pos d 2 or 3 days to the ſur, ſcarce yields to the 
axe. 3 | 
For ſeveral other curioſities relating to timber, 
you are referr'd to the problems of Cardinal Cuſa, 
Sir William Petty's treatiſe of duplicate proportion, 
Dr. Grew's comparative anatomy of trunks, the 
act of parliament for building. the city, Dr. Plot's 
hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, and Dr. Wallis de motu. 
Alſo to ſubterranean petrified trees, and their 
microſcopical obſervations, by the ingenious Mr. 
Hock, the curator of the Royal Society. 


My 


. 
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My author alſo thinks the wood under- 
ground worth almoſt as much as what is above 
ground; for tho tis leſs, yet tis of more value 


fo? many purpoſes, and I am inform'd there are 


abundance, particularly in Lancaſhire, and Lin- 


cbluſbire; and the Ie of Man, a few foot under- 


ground, has them every where. 


Joan Houchrox, F. R. & 
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Aſh good for burning. Felling of fuel. 


Stacking. Charcoal. Fetching home. 
 Stumps of oak. Raiſing them. The 
German devil. Some oak imitates c- 
bony. 


TOR the maintenance of fire, there are ſome 
. ſorts of wood greatly to be preferr'd, as 


. harder, longer-laſting, berter heating, and chear- 
fully burning, for which the aſh is recommended; 


and as to the felling of fuel- wood, begin with the 
unde r-wood; eſpecially oaks (my ſubject) as ſoon 
as they will ſtrip, but not after May and ſo fell 
as the cattle may have the browſing ; for in winter 
they will not only eat the tender wigs, but even 
the very moſs. But fel no more in a day than 
they can eat, then kd or bavin them on the ends 
to preſerve from rotting : Thus the under-wood 
being gone, the reſt will proſper the better. If 
you head or top for the fire, begin 3 or 4 foot a- 
bove the timber, if it be conſiderable; but if on- 
y ſhaken trees and hedge-rows, ſtrip them even to 

1 30 
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30 foot high, and *twere good to top ſuch as 
wither at the tops a competent way beneath, to 
prevent their ſickneſs downwards, which will 


elſe certainly enſue ; whereas thus dying trees 


may be preſerv'd, tho' they never advance taller : 
This is a. profitable note for ſuch as have old, 
doating, or any ways infirm woods, In other 
fellings, disbranch from bottom to top; and for 
cutting for fuel, you may at the ſides cut a foot 
or more from the body; but never when you 
ſhred timber. trees. Tis ill to cut fire-wood when 
the ſap is up, for twill never burn well; eaſt and 
north winds are reckoned unkind to the ſucceeding 
| ſhoots. 

In ſtacking, ſet the loweſt courſe an end, the 
ſecond on the ſides, with ſides and ends out- 
wards ; the third thwart the other on the ſide, 
and ſo the reſt, till all are placed, ſpending the 
upmoſt firſt. 

My author gives ſeveral ways of preſerving 
fuel, alſo the ſtatute meaſures for wood, and then 
comes to charcoal, of which there are three ſorts, 
one for iron- works, a ſecond for gunpowder, and a 
third for London and the court, beſide ſmall-coals ; 
of both which he gives the proceſs, and being 
they are long, with a cut, to him I refer you. 

The beſt ſeaſon for fetching home of fuel is 
from June, then being the beſt ways, tho ſome 
begin in May, having then leaſt to do. 

The above ground dry ſtumps of oak are ma- 
ny times worth the pains, for ſundry rare and 
hard works, and where timber is dear. My 
author has been told of an engine for raiſing 
them, by which more could be done by one man, 
than by twelve oxen in the ſame time, and much 
might be done by faſtning iroy-hooks and fang a- 

, | TED out 
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bout one root to extract another; the hook 
chain d to ſome portable ſcreu or winch. 

The ſmall engine called the German devil re- 

formed, after this manner, and duly applied, 
might be expedient for this purpoſe, and there- 
fore my author has given a figure, and ſubmits 
it to improvement; but this is to be practiſed on- 
ly where you deſign a final extirpation, for ſome 
have drawn ſuckers from an old ſtub- root. 

Heretofore they made cups of the roots of oaks ; 
and there is a way ſo to tinge cak after long bu- 
rying and ſoaking in water, (which gives it a 
wonderful politure) as that it has frequently 
been taken for a coarſe ebony. ; 
* Jonn HovcnTox, F. R. . 
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Standing trees are deceitful. The growth 
of copſes when they ſhould be cut. When 
oaks ſbould be fell'd for bark. The uſe of 

oak. t ane vo? 59 5 b 

Nl Qin is more deceitful than ſtanding 

4 N trees, ſo various are their hidden infirmi- 

ties, till they be fell'd and fawn out. A timber- 
tree is a merchant adventurer, you ſhall never know 

what he is worth, till he be dead. 


* 


. 


Oaks from the firſt ſemination are in ſome pla- 


ces ready to be cut for cops in fourteen years; 
and ſome acorns, ſet in hedge-rows, have in thirty 
years ſtem of above a foot diameter. General- 
Iy cops-wood ſhould be cut cloſe, and at ſuch in- 
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tervals as the growth requires, which heing ſel- 
dom conſtant depends much on the places and 
the kinds, the mould and the air; and for which 
there are extant particular ſtatutes to direct us. 
Oak for tan bark may be fell'd from April to the 
laſt of June, by a ſtatute of 1 Jacob. 
Wich oak houſes, ſhips, cities, and navies axe 
built, and ſome is ſo rough, and extremely com- 
pact, that our ſharpeſt tools will hardly enter it, 
and ſcarcely the very fire itſelf, in which it con- 
ſumes but ſlowly, as ſeeming to partake. of 4 
ferruginous and metaline ſhining nature, proper 
for ſundry robuſt uſes. It is doubtleſs of all 


1 
- bw”. at 2 


for the caſe of a cyder-mill, and ſuch like engines, 
for ſhingles, pales, laths,  cooper's ware, clap- 
board for wainſcot, and ſome pannels are curiouſſy 
vein d. There is in New-Eng/and a certain red 
oak, which being fell'd, they ſeaſon. in ſome 
moift and muddy place, which branches into 
very curious works. It is obſerved that oak will 
not eaſily glue to other 290d, nor very well with 


its own kind, and ſome ſorts will never cohere 


tolerably, as the box and horubeam, though both 
hard woods; fo nor ſervice with cornel, 00 
HY 5 Oa 
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Oak is excellent for wheel-ſpokes, pins, and pegs 

for tyling, &c. The knottieſt for  water-works, 
piles, and the like; becauſe "twill drive beſt, and 
| laſt longeſt; the crooked yet firm, for Eknee- timber 
g in ſbipping, mill-wheels, QC. Copſe-oak hoops. are 
much better than hazel ; ee being made of 
the youngeſt ſboots, are exceeding tough and 
ſtrong. One of them being of ground oak, will 
| out-laſt ſix of the beſt aſh ; the ſmaller truncheons, 
| and ſpray, make billet, bavin, and. coals ; and the 
| bark is of price with the anner, and dyer, to 


| whom the very ſaw-duſt is of uſe. 


: : = [ % f * ? ; 1 "FO f So | b: . | : 
Ion Hovcnron, E. R. 5. 
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Oak aſbes, hat good for. Acorn cups. 
Ground-oak, roots, galls, miſletoe, po- 

lIypod, agarick, uvæ, acorns, knurs, Oak- 
leaves. Salt of oak. Oak- moſs. 


D Ede the uſes of oak in my laſt, the aſhes and 
D be are good for bucking. linen, and to cure 
the roapiſhneſs of ui ne 3 and whether the acorn- 
cups would not tan leather as well as the bark is 
ſubmitted to tryal. _ en 
The ground-oak, while young, is uſed for poles, 
 Cudgels, and walking-ſtaves. Moſt roots have ſome 
excellency for fair, beautiful, chamleted, and laſt- 
ing timber, applicable to many purpoſes ; ſuch 
as formerly made hats for daggers, hangers, kni vgs 
handles for ſtaves, tobacce-boxes, and elegant joy- 
ner's-work, and even - ſome mathematical inſtru- 
4 
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ments of the larger ſize, to be had in, or near 
the roots of many trees: Neither is to be omitted 
the galls, miſtetoe, polypod, agarick, uvæ, funguss 
to make tinder, and many other uſeful excellencies 
to the number of above twenty, which doubtleſs 
diſcovers the variety of tranſudations, percolations, 
and contextures of this admirable ' tree; but of the 
ſeveral fruits, and animals generated' of them, 
Redi promiſes a treatiſe. ME 10" ee F164 KO 
_ - Pliny affirms, that the galls break out altogether 
in one night, about the beginning of June, and ar- 
rive to their full growth in one day; would 
twere obſerved here. Galle are of ſeveral kinds, 
but grow upon a different ſpecies of robur from a- 
ny of ours, which never arrive to any maturity; 
the white and imperformed are the beſt. Of an 
fatting hogs and deer, you ſhall hear more. Tis 
ſaid, that a peck of acorns a day, with a little 
bran, will make a hog, increaſe . a pound weight a 
day for two months together. They give them 
alſo to oxen, mingled with bran, chop'd or bro- 
ken; otherwiſe they are apt to ſprout. Some 
adviſe to macerate them firſt in water, to extract 


* 


the embers. 


— Ted with the oaken' maſt, 7 
The aged trees themſelves in years ſurpaſy'd. 


Me A Oaks 
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Oaks bear alſo a knur, full of a cottony mat- 
ter, of which they anciently made wrck for their 
lamps and candles; and John Prævotius mentions 


an oil of acorns, chymically, drawn, which he 


affirms to be of the longeſt continuance, and 


leaſt conſumptive of any for ſueh lights. 'Oak- 


leaves laid thick on Suou, preſerves it as well 


frigerator . Deen eee: 

Varro affirms, they made ſalt: of oał, which 
they ſometime uſed for meat, but chiefly to 
ſprinkle among, and fertilize their ſced- corn; and 
without doubt twas better for their corn than 


for wine, as a deep pit, or the moſt artificial ve- 


meat, for ſuch may be made of our por- aſhes.” 


Of the galls is made the grounds and bafis of 


inks, and ſeveral dyes, eſpecially ſadder colours. 


The white moſs: compoſes the choiceft Cyprus pdw- 
der, which is efteemed good for the head. Young 
red oaken leaves boil'd in wine, make an excellent 
gargle for a ſore mouth; and almoſt every part of 
the oak is a ſovereign medicine againſt * in 
general. | Ge. 


Jonx Hoveuron, F. R. S. 
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May-dew. Acorns. Excellencies of oak. 


Bigneſs of oaks. The 4 . of the old 


Royal Sovereign's main-maſt and timbers: 


N Efide what's in my laft, the water of May- 


dew from oak-leaves is of admirable effect in 
ruptures ; and the diſfjil'd water of acorns is 
reckoned good againſt the phthifick, flitch i the 
| ; | { 1 E, 
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fide, and heals inward ulcers, breaks the ſtone, 
and refrigerates inflammatigns, being applied 
with linen dip'd; therein. Nay, ſome affirn, 
that the acorns eaten faſting, kill the worms, pro- 

voke urine, and break even the out itſelf ; fed 
vix credo. Oakes coals beaten and mix d with Vo. 
ney, cures the carbuncle; to ſay nothing of the 
wiſcus's, polypods, and other excreſcencies, of which 
innumerable remedies are compos d, noble anti- 


dure, Jyrups, cke. In ſhort, 


by ſhips for: lhoch 0 we e 4 

, Oak.affords plank, and arms aur men war; 
Maintains our fires, makes plows to till the ground; 
Fur uſe 10 timber like the oak is Fand 


In Wales is an inſeriprion cut into che wood of 
an old beam, thus: 


. inta podes . in Alive voir, 
Exdcepta coma, que ſpecioſa fun. 


In Engl thus : 


Ful 1 fer feen i in length my ſtem did bear, 
N ide my limbs, which wy Tower were. 


Within this fifty years, the Duke of Norfolk 
| kad in MWorkſop-park an oak {preading almoſt 
three W 15 gare yards, or cabins fifty five 
yards ſquare, 9 55 under the ſhade whereof near 
a thouſand horſe might commodioully ſtand at 
ONCE. 

At Reedham in Norfolk in Sir Richard Berney's 
park, was an oak valued at forty pounds the 
timber, and Fwy K the Wee 


In 
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nt 

ne, In Dennington-park near Newbury, were three 
ed Noaks ſaid to be planted by Geo Chaucer ; one 
m, N was fifty foot high before any bough or knot ap- 
0 peared, and cut five foot ſquare at the but-end, 
ed all clear timber. The ſecond was fell d ſince 
o- the wars in forty odd, and held forty foot excel- 
. ent timber, ſtraight as an arrow in growth and 


grain, and cutting four foot at the ſtub, and near 
a yard at the top; beſides a fork of almoſt ten 
foot clear timber about the ſhaft,” which was 
crovyn'd with a ſhady tuft of boughs. This oak 
vas of a kind ſo excellent, cutting a grain, clear 
as any clap- board; and the third, call d Chaucer”s 
oak, was a very goodly tree: and it's remarkable, 
that theſe oaks were not three hundred years old. 
| This was a gravely clay, moiſten d with ſmall and 
L frequent ſprngy-- SCC Won oy 
= There was in Cir's-burrow (ſometimes be- 
| longing to my Lord of Dover) ſeveral trees bought 
by a cooper, of which he made ten pound per yard, 
for three or four yards. The main-maſt to the 
old Royal Sovereign was ninety-nine foot long, and 
| thirty-five inches diameter, but was exceeded by 
the oak, which afforded the beams that lay thwart 
her. The diameter of that tree was four foot 
nine inches, which yielded four ſquare beams of 
four and forty foot each. The oak grew about 
Framingham in Suffolk, © e 6a 


>, 
9 


Jonx Hovcuron, F. R. S. 
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FIA, October 10. 1701. NUM. 48. 


A brave table, keel, ad main-maſt. Ds 
 dona's-oak. Several other oaks. 


. eee nee + 74+ ; Lag e 
Eſide what's in my laſt, my author mea. 
ſured a table at Wotton in Surry, of + 
ove five foot in breadth, nine and an half in 
length, and fx inches thick, all entire and clear 
Merſennus tells us, that the great ſip called the 
Crown; . which the late French king built, had its 
keel-timber one hundred and twenty foot long, 
ind the main -maft twelve foot diameter at the 
ottom, and eighty-five in height... _ 
My author, from Dr. Plot's hiſtory of Oxford. 
ſhire, tells of an oał between Nuncham, Courtug 
and Clifton, ſpreading from bough- end to bough- 
end eighty-one foot, ſhading in circumference 560 
ſquare yards of ground, under which 2420 men 
may commodioully ſtand in ſhelter. And a big- 
ger near the gate of the water-walk at Magdaleu- 
college, whoſe branches ſhot. fixteen yards from 
the ſtem ;. likewiſe of another at Ricot the Lord 
Norris's park, extending its arms fifty- four foot, 
under which 304 Horſes, or 43374 men may 
ſufficiently ſtand: This was that Robur Britau- 
nicum, fo much celebrated by the author of Dodo- 
na's grove, and under which he leans contempla- 
ting 1n the frontiſpiece. 
In Sheffield lordſhip, in the hall park, near un- 
to Rivelin, ſtood an oak, which had eighteen 
yards without bough or knot, and carried a 
yard and fix inches ſquare at the ſame height or 
length, and not much bigger near the root. 


In 
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In Firth's farm there was an oak worth eighty 
dune ee ———— 
: In the ſame park was an oak that had 10080 
foot of boards about half inch thick. © 
In the upper end of Rivelin ſtood the Lord's 
| oak, of twelve yards about, and the top yielded 
21 chord. e e eee 
In the ſaid park, anno 1646, ſtood above 100 
trees worth 1000 J. Note the place and market. 
In the ſame park was a tree thirteen foot dia- 
meter at the be, or cutting- place near the root. 
In the ſame park was a tree, which, when 
cut and laid flat upon a level ground, two men 
on horſe- back could not ſee over the tree one ano- 
ther's hat-crowns : This was after ſold for 20 J. 
Beſide another of ten yards circumference, there 
is another oak-tree, which bears a top, whoſe 
boughs ſhoot from the bole ſome fifteen and ſix- 
teen yards, which at 3 ſquare yards to a horſe 
will ſhade 25 1 horſe. ee 
In Workſop-park lay the bole of an oak ten foot 
long, and no arm or branch on it, and about 
thirty foot about. Another did ſtand there, that 
was from the extremity of two oppoſite boughs 
180 foot, which muſt drop on 2827 ſquare 
yards, which is above half an acre ; and allowing 
three ſquare yards to a horſe, there may 942 
ſtand well in that compaſs. i) 
There were ſeveral trees 40 foot long of tim- 
ber, which did bear two foot ſquare at the top 
of forty foot ; at this rate one of them, ſuppo- 
ing it a cylinder, would yield aboye fix tun of tim- 
er. | 6 ; 
In Welleek-lane were ſuch like, and ſhire-oak 
would ſhade 235 horſes. 455 


Jon Houchrox, E. R. 5. 
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FRIDAY, O 
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Magnitude of oaks. Tapping of trees, 
Jr ne Toioy 


Eſide what's in my laſt; there was an oak in 
Sheffield-Park call'd the, Ladies-oak, that con- 
tain'd forty two tun of timber, which had arm. 
that held at leaſt four foot ſquare for ten yards in 
length; the body ſix foot of clear timber; that in 
the ſame park were 1000 trees worth 6000 I. anc 
ther 1000 worth 4000 l. and others ſucceſſively, 
There was an oak in a coppice of my Lord 


Craven s, that yielded 19 tun and a half of timber, 


23 cord of fire-wood, 2 load of b:afh, and 2 load 
of bark, One John Garland built a very hand- 
ſome barn, containing five baies, with pan, poſts, 


| beams, ſpars, &c. of one ſole tree. Sir Edward 


Harley, I preſume this preſent ſpeaker's father, 
writ to Sir Robert Murray, that he was aſſured by 
an inquiſition taken about 300 years from that 
time, that a park of his and ſome adjacent woods 
had not then a tree capable to bear acorns ; yet 
that park he had ſeen full of great oaks, and moſt 
of them in the extremeſt wane of decay. The 
trunk of one afforded 15 pounds worth of timber, 
and did compleatly ſeat with wainſcot pews a 
whole church. He had another oak that proved 
very hollow and unſound ; one of its cavities con- 
tained two hogſheads of water : another was filled 
with wax and honey, notwithſtanding all defects, 
that yielded three tun of timber and 23 cords of 
wood. But his trees were but chips in compariſon 
of a tree in the neighbourhood, in which every foot 


forward one with another was half a tun of 2 
a 6, 
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the ways of performing it. 
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ler. It bore 5 foot ſquare, and 40 foot long, Cc. 


it contain'd 20 tun of timber, moſt of it ſold for 


20 5. per tun; beſide that, the boughs afforded 25 
cords of fuel-wood. The price of timber was fmall 
then, to what it is now. My author farther tells 


| you, the obſervations of Dr. Goddard, Kercher | 


Dr. Grew, and Malpighius, about the manner 


| how trees. grow, and the way to know their age 
| by their rinds, with ſeveral other very great cu- 
rioſities; but they being long, P refer you to my 


curious author, Hlva, p. 127, GW. 
He alſo in his account of tapping of trees reckons 


| the oak among the reſt; and thinks from trees 


may be made a great many. wholefome and plea- 


ant drinks, ſpirits, &c. which he leaves to the in- 
| duftrious ; ſatisfying himſelf, that he has: been 


among the firſt, who have hinted and publiſh'd 


He alſo has given divers aphoriſms, or certain 


neral precepts of uſe, to all the chapters of his 
* he concludes with the techni- 


ua; 
cal names „ or diſſimilar parts of trees, as he found 
them enumerated by the induſtrious and learned 


Dr. Merrett. Scapus, ' truncus, cortex, liber, ma- 


licorium, matrix, medulla. & cor, pet ten, circuli, 
ſurculi, rami, ſacramenta, ramuſculi, ſpadix, vi- 
men, virgultum, & cremium, vitilia, talea, ſcobs, 


termes, turiones, frondes, carrias. & nucamentum, 
Julus & catulus, comes: the ſpecies frutex, ſuſfrutex, 
&c. all which he leaves to put into good and pro- 
per Engliſh: by thoſe who ſhall once oblige our 
nation with ua full, and abſolutely compleat di- 


ctionary, as yet a deſiderate amongſt us. 
To this he adds the time and ſeaſon of the flou- 
riſhing of trees, and ſays, that there are many 
more uſeful obſervations to be collected and added 
to theſe, from the different experience of * 
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He givesdalſo the Jaws, and ſtatutes for the preſer- 
vation and improvement of woods, &c. 


Joux Hovonron, E R. g 


——_—. —_ _ 
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9 
6 


Petrified oak. 'Deſtruttion of wood an ad. 
Vantage, and the contrary a great preju- 
Alice. Advantapes of Latimer's woods in 
. $0:years, and what the ground would 
_ have made, if the wood at firſt had been 
deſtroy d. | Is 


Muſt leave Mr. Evelyn a while, and tell ſome- 
what more from Dr. Plot, who had a piece 


of petrified oak, where might plainly be ſeen 


where twigs have come forth, the knots ſtill re- 
maining where they were cut off; but ſuch like 
are very common now, and divers to be ſeen in 
the repoſitory at Greſham College. 
With the aſſiſtance of my inquiſitive and learned 
authors, I have ſaid a great deal about oaks, al- 
tho'I have done it in the ſhorteſt and plaineſt 
manner I could: notwithſtanding which, I mult 
tell you, that on November the 6th, 1683, I pub: 
liſh'd an ay to prove, that if no wood for fuel or 
timber grew within twelve miles of a navigable 
river within this kingdom, *twould be its great 
advantage. There after 18 years conſideration 
and hearing all the objections againſt my ſenti- 
ments I can meet with, I believe I have ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn that the contrary, viz. encouraging 
the growth of wood within the 12 miles ate 
WI 
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will predely' ' prejudice the private and publick 
wealth ; anc 
popularity and ſtrength of this kingdom. This is in 
Number HI: of my ſecond 470 volume of collection 


of letters for imdrovement of husbandry and trade 


page 50, c. to Which J refer you, being loth 


to repeat what is before faid : bur I ſhall make 


ſome particular notes on ſome of Mr. Evehn's 
examples, which I then only refer'd the reader 


| to, and do it with all the reſpects that an induſ- 


trious, learned and candid gentleman can deſire, 
or true friend pay. His firſt inſtance is Latimer's 
wood in Norfolk of eighty, where 560 acres of the 
beſt» ſaplings were worth but 3 d. each, but in 
25 years they were worth 25. 6d, each, and in 
5 years about 10 5. for 1380 trees were valued 
at 700 J. belide 40 J. made before; and the land, 
if it had been clear d, would not have let for above 
5 5. the acre, Upon which I remark, that theſe 
ſaplings grew on old ſtubs, which I preſume 
makes them grow much faſter than if they had 
come from an acorn ; but what the difference is, 
I won't determine: however the charge of tilling 


and ſetting the ground with acorns is to be conſi- 


dered; likewiſe 20 J. the year for the 50 years, 
be it more or leſs, all which I will reckon for no- 
thing. But at fifty years end from the ſtubbing, 
the whole growth was valued but at 700 l. be- 
ſide 40 J. made ſome time before, with the im- 
provement it made to the 50th year, whoſe value 
I know not, but ſuppoſe it 1001, in all 890 J. the 
Whole value of the land by wood. 

Bur conſidering that money at compound inter- 
eſt doubles in ſomething leſs than twelve years, 
and twenty pound the year (as I find by Playford's 
Vade mecum) ſo reckoning, amounts in fifty years 
to upwards of 6835 J. there is no compariſon. 


Vol. III. But 


as the conſequence, the navigation, 
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But the acorns would have yielded ſomething, as 
alſo ſome few ſaplings to make way for the reſt ; 
but had all been cut down, the improvement be- 
yond the rent would have much exceeded all 
thoſe, and 1 alſo believe the rent too. If any 
will ſhew me the error of my calculation, they 
will oblige me; but if not, it the wooded gen- 
tlemen will, with the advice of their ſtewards, 
calculate all the advantages they are like to make 
at a certain time, when it ſhall be thought fit to 
deſtroy their wood, and with ſome good arithme- 
tician the value the rent of the ſame would amount 
to in the ſame time at compound intereſt, and if 
deſtruction be not their greateſt intereſt; let it be 
wood ſtill, with the hearty good wiſhes of their 


Humble ſervant, 
Joann Hovcnroxn, F. R. 5. 


FRIDAr, October 31. 1701. NUM. 484, 


nn. 


Ill husbandry to let wood ſtand, where it 
| ſeems to thrive moſt, demonſtrated in 
divers examples. ITT 


Eſide my laſt, my ingenious author has gi- 

ven me another example well atteſted, of 
a very great improvement of wood, Viz. in 1636 
an hundred timber-trees of oak were ſold for one 
hundred pounds ; but being thought too dear, 
the buyer went from his bargain : wherefore 
they continued growing till 1671, and then the 
firſt ſeller's ſon fold them for five hundred and 
ſixty pounds; and it looks like a very great pro- 
fit; but upon a very nice enquiry it will yh be 

oun 
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found ſo ; for it is but an indifferent oak whoſe 
boughs will not reach one pole on a fide, and at 
that rate there can ſtand not many more than 
forty in an acre. But I was lately in Richmond- 
park where I meaſured one, that I cannot be- 


| lieve would (ſo nigh London) fell for fifty ſhillings, 


and from bough to bough it reached ſeventeen 
yards or 51 foot; therefore I cannot imagine 


but that the ground theſe hundred oaks ſtood 
on was worth at leaſt 20s. the year, and fo the 


35 years was worth in ready money 21/. 15. 


| 24. 14. Which doubled once in 12 years, (which 


compound intereſt will do in ſomething leſs, ) 
and allowing one year's growth more, the rent 


| would have amounted to 168 J. gs. 6 d. and the 
100 J. would have yielded 800 J. both which makes 


968 J. 95. 6 d. then deduct from this the 560 J. the 
trees ſold for, and there remains 408 J. 95. 6d. 
only the one year is to be allowed out of it. 

The next inſtance is of one Mr. Edmund Salter, 
who planted an aſh, and before his death fold it 
for 40s. I will not reckon the ground this af 
grew on to be worth any thing, but ſuppoſe the 
aſo when planted was worth but one ſhilling, 
and the man lived but 84 years after, the ſhilling 
would have amounted to 61. 8 5. which is far 


better than 40 5. 


Again, three acres of barren-land ſown with 
acorns, in ſixty years became a very thriving 
wood, and was worth 300 J. | 

Being twas barren land, Til ſuppoſe it worth 
but 3 5. the acre ; 95s. the three acres, which for 
60 years was worth in preſent money 15 J. 95. 
7 d. which doubled every 12 years makes 4951. 
6 g. 8 d. Suppoſe that the tillage, acorns, and ſet- 
ting came but to the third part of 15 J. 95. 7d, 

2 I | 
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it would be upward of 165 J. which together 
makes above 600 J. for the 30 J. 

My author gives two more inſtances of very 
great profits by wood, but tells not how many 
acres it grew on, therefore I can make no fair 
calculation; but one (nay both for ought I know) 
grew in hedge-rows, and ſo the land coſt nothing, 
If folk can have land for nothing to plant wood 
on, *twould be brave; but would not thoſe 
bedge-rous have born apple and pear, or plumb- 
trees, that would - have brought in a few years 
ſome annual profits; but allowing this 103000. 
in 18 years made but 29800 J. but the 103001, 
in 12 years would have made 20600 J. and what 
that would have made in fix years more, I will 
leave my readers to judge, and the good accoun- 
tants of them to calculate. 


JohN Hovcuroxn, F. RS 


— 


FRIDA LV, November 7. 1701. NUM. 483. 


— — 


Moſt foils good for timber. Calculations 
Woods help to rains. General contem- 
Plations on wood. | 


O what I have ſaid in ſome of my laſt a- 

bout the ill husbandry of thoſe that pre- 
ſerve wood, I would gladly ſee an anſwer, if 
any good one can be: Bur my author goes on, 
ſhewing that almoſt any ſoil is proper for ſome 
profitable timber-rrees or other, which is good 
tor very little elſe. 


Beſide 
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Beſide common paſture, which has long been fed, 
and is the very beſt meadow that is up-land and 
rich, and ſuch as we find to be naturally wood- 
| ſeer (as they term it) the bottoms of downs, and 
like places well plow'd and ſown will bear luſty 
timber, being broken up, and let lie till Midſum- 
ner, and then ſtirr'd again before ſowing about 
November. 8 {ek 

Then he gives ſeveral curious ways how to 
fow and ſet woods to the greateſt advantages, as 
alſo a calculation of one Captain Smith, of the 
great profits made from a thoùſand acres in 217 

ears, as alſo an eſtimate what 20000 acres 

would yield in 150 years, which amounts to ma- 
ny millions of pounds fterling ; tho” I preſume 
jt ſo many were planted more than is, they 
would be worth little ; or be as King Charles the 
ſecond ſaid to the merchant, thar ſaid, if his 
majeſty would incourage, the merchants would 
make gold as plentiful as the ſtones in the ſtreet. 
To which the king anſwered, Pugh! then twould 
be worth no more than the ſtones in the ſtreet. 
And a great deal of navigation for wood muſt 
ceaſe, and by conſequence we muft have fewer 
ſhips and ſeamen; and which is beſt for England, 
to have many or a few, judge. 

One thing more I muſt note from my ingeni- 
ous author, that in ſome places of the world, 
they have no other water to drink than what their 
trees afford them; not only of their proper juice, 
but from their attraction of the evening moiſture, 
which impends in the ſhape of a cloud over them. 
Such a tuft of trees is in the Jand of Ferre : 
The ſame likewiſe hapning in the Indies, ſo that 
if their woods were once deſtroy'd, they might 
periſh for want of rains ; upon which account 
Barbadoes grows every year more torrid, and has 

M3 not 
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not near the rain it formerly enjoyed, when it 
was better furniſh'd with trees; and ſo in Jamai- 
ca at Gunabao, the rains are obſerv'd to dimi- 
niſh as their plantations extend : the like he could 
tell not far from hence. 

My author, partly as a divine, and partly as 
a philoſopher, concludes his diſcourſe on foreſt- 
trees, with contemplations of the weakneſs of the 
beginning, and grandure of the growth of trees; 
and not only ſo, but of ſome being as hard as 
iron, and others as ſolid as marble : Some like 
the birch, yielding more wine in a little time, 
than the weight of the whole tree, and the con- 
temptible vine, that without help cannot lift it- 
ſelf from the ground, that yearly yields vaſt 
quantity of wine, that is ſaid to chear the heart 
of god and man. But this not being direRly 
the hiſtory of the oak, I only hint; but think, 
that though I have not tranſcribed all his excel- 
lent language, yet as an epitomiſer I have omitted 
nothing in him that was neceſſary to the hiſto 
of the oak ; and where I have difter'd from him 
in relation to the growth or deſtruction of woods, 
J have ſhewn my reaſons, and beg his pardon for 
his great admirer, and \ SR 


Moſt humble ſervant, 


Jonx Hovcnrtox, E. R. . 


FRIDAr, 
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 Fripar, November 14. 1701. NUM. 486. 
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Remarks on the thirty ſhips built in & in 
Charles the ſecond's time. Ships wit 
foreign planks, after eight or nine years 
time, in better condition than moſt of 
the thirty in three year. N 


. compleat my hiſtory of the oak, I muſt 
ſay ſomething about the differences between 
Foreign and Engliſh oak for ſhipping, eſpecially for 
men of war: And in order to this, I muſt beg 
the aſſiſtance of my very good friend, Samuel 

Pepys Eſq; ſecretary of the admiralty to Kin 
Charles the ſecond, and King James the ay 
and fellow of the Royal Society, from his ingenious 
book, entitled, Memoirs relating to the ſtate of 
the royal Navy of England for ten years, deter- 
mined December 1688. where ſpeaking of the 
thirty ſhips, that were extremely damaged be- 
fore uſed, and imputed to the haſtineſs of the 
building, the greenneſs of the ſtuff, and eſpecially 
the effects of the eaſt-country timber and plank 

wrought thereon. 
To the two former of which, it was made ap- 
ped to his majeſty, that the ſhip the quickeſt 
uilt of the whole number lay full nine months 
upon the ſtocks, and but ſeven of the thirty leſs 
than an entire year, Whereas divers inſtances 
were produced out of his old navy, where the 
timber had been ſtanding, cut, and converted, 
and the ſhips built therewith, and launched in 
fix months, without having one plank ſhifted in 
M 4 1 them 
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them (but for ſhot) in eight or nine years after. 
While on the contrary, three and twenty of theſe 
thirty lay from one to full tuo, three, and four 
years in building, and the laſt of them more 
than ve; till above one hundred pounds was de- 
manded by her builder, for repairing the decays of 
her very keel as ſhe lay upon the ſtocks. 
And for what concerns the uſe of eaſt-country 
ſtuff; it was no leſs alſo ſhewn to the king, that 
ſeveral ſhips were then ſublifting in his navy, 
planked with no other; which, after the ſame 
ſervice of eight or nine years, were by many de- 
grees in better condition than moſt of theſe at 
three, | | 2 Oh 
It was moreover obſery'd, that not above five 

hundred of five and thirty thuuſand loads of timber, 
provided for theſe ſhips, were of eaſt-country 
growth. 8 0 | 

And that for plank ; had rhe officers of the navy 
(after twenty years current uſe of it) mer with 
any preſent ground for ſuſpecting it, there had 
been Engliſh enough (and of proper thickneſſes) 
contracted and paid for by the king, for anſwer- 

ing all the occaſions of their buttocks and hoodings 
From the water's-edge to their gun-deck-ports (where 
this evil was obſerv'd principally to ſeize them) 
without reſorting to the uſe of one inch of eaft- 
gountry. 


Jonx Houcuron, F. R. S. 


 Fripar, 
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63 
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Foreign timber and plank uſed by us and moſt 
European nations. A conference about 
foreign plank. It's inſupportable to uſe 
all Engliſh, © 


Eſide what's in my laſt, the maſter-builders 
unanimouſly aſſerted the good condition of 
all the timber and plank (whether Engliſh or 
Foreign) uſed on the thirty ſhips, equal to the beſt 
they had ever known in the navy -. Beſide the 
univerſality of the practice of all the northern na- 
tions, and not them only, but the Dutch, French, 
ard (for ſeveral years paſt) our own merchaut 
builders too, in the uſe 5 this commodity. Nor 
(in a word) did any one ſhip appear among the 
whole thirty more complaining than ſome of them, 
upon which not one foot of eaſt-land plank or 
timber had been wrought. 

Notwithſtanding this, the commiſſioners to pre- 
vent all miſunderſtandings, had a ſolemn confe- 
rence with all the eminent maſter- builders in the 


river of Thames upon this ſubjec#, The iſſue of 


which being preſented to the king, he was pleas'd 


to have it brought to the council-table : Of 
whoſe reſolution thereon, and the reſult of the 


foregoing conference, here are ſubjoin'd copies, viz. 
Reſolutions taken at a conference held at the 
office of the navy, April 17. 1686. between his 
majeſty's commiſſioners there and us the under- 
written ſhip-wrights, upon enquiries then propos'd 


by the ſecretary of the admiralty on behalf of his 
. majeſty, 
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majeſty, touching the preſent condition of this 
kingdom, in reference to plank for ſhip-building, - 

Enquiry I. How far it may be depended on, 
that England may at this boy ſupply it ſelf 
with a ſufficiency of that commodity, for an- 
ſwering the occaſions both of the merchants and 
his majeſtys ſervice (in the ſtate the royal navy 
thereof now is) without foreign helps? | 

Reſolution, That it is in no wile to be rely'd 
on. Foraſmuch as from the want of plank of 
our own growth, and conſequently the highneſs 
of price of what we have ; the ſhipwrights of this 
kingdom (even in our out-ports, as well as in the 
river of Thames) have been, for many years paſt, 
driven to reſort to ſupplies from abroad, and are 
ſo at this day, to the occaſioning their ſpending 
of one hundred loads of foreign for every twenty of 
Engliſh. Beſides, were our own ſtock more, the 
excluſion of foreigu goods would ſoon render the 
charge of building inſupportable, by raiſing the 
price of the commodity to double what it is, 
and more, at the pleaſure of the ſeller. 


Joun Hovcnron, F. R. S. 


— 
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Il here the beſt foreign plank. What pro- 
portion foreign plank bears to the Eng- 
liſh, and the reaſons why. K 


1 N my laſt I gave one enquiry and reſolution 
about foreign timber. To go on. 3 
Enquiry II. From whence is the beſt foreign 
Plan underſtood to be brought ? IT” 
Reſolution. 
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- Reſolution. Either out of the eaſt-ſea from 
| Dantzick, Quinborough, or Riga, of the growth 
of Poland and Pruſſia, or from Hamborough; name- 


ly, that ſort thereof, which is ſhip'd from thence 


of the growth of Bohemia, diſtinguiſhed by its 
| colour, as being much more black than the other, 
| and rendred ſo (as is ſaid) by its long ſobbing in 
the water during its paſlage thither. 
| Eugquiry III. What proportion this foreign plank 
may be reckoned to bear to the Engliſh, with re- 
gard to its uſe, coſt, and durableneſs ? | 
Reſolution. For ſo much as concerns ſmaller veſ- 


fels of fourſcore tuns downwards, (whoſe works 


| call not for more than two inch plank of twenty 
foot long at the higheſt, meeting at thirteen and 
fourteen inches in breadth) our Engliſh plank will 
(from the nature of the wood) laſt longer than 
any foreign of the ſame dimenſions. But for ſhips 
of three hundred tuns upwards, which require the 
ſervice of three or four inch-plank from twenty- 
fix to forty foot long, meeting at fourteen or fif- 
teen inches breadth at the 8 univerſal 
practice ſhews, that the white crown plank of 
Pruſſia, and the forementioned black of Bohemia, 


do in their durableneſs equal, or rather exceed 


that of our Engliſh production of like dimenſions. 
Which we perceive to ariſe from this plain 


reaſon, viz. That the foreign oak being of much 


quicker growth than ours, their trees arrive at a 
ſtature capable of yielding plank of theſe mea- 
ſures, while they are yet in their ſound and vigo- 
rous ſtate of growing ; whereas that of England 
advancing in its growth more ſlowly, arrives not 
at theſe dimenſions, till it be come to, or rather 
is paſt the full of its ſtrength ; fifty years ſufficing 
tor raiſing the foreign, to what the Engliſh will 
not be brought in an hundred and fifty. 


But 
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But whether we are right or not in this reaſo- 
ning, it is upon daily experience moſt evident, 
that our Eaſt-India, and other ſhips of great- 
eſt burt hen, built with this large Foreign plank, 
well choſen, prove in their durableneſs without 
exception; variety of inſtances lying before us, 
of ſhips built wholly with Enelifh ſtuff, (as well 
in his Majeſty's yards as Merchants) which have 
periſhed in half the time, others of like burthen, 
3 wholly of Foreign, have been obſerv'd to 

$4 ” 


Joun Hovenrox, F. R. 


— 
—— 


FRIDAY, December 5. 1701. NUM. 489. 


. 
— 


Engliſh plank of ſhort lengths better than fo. 
reign, and why, but not other. Autha- 
rity for what is ſaid. PO BE 


ROM what has been ſaid in my laſt, alſo 

it is, that though Engliſb plank of ſburt 
lengths, cut out of young growing timber, is ma- 
nifeſtly better than Eaſt-country, and therefore is 
preferred thereto in laying of a gun-deck, as far 
as the three ſtreaks next the ſhips ſides, where 
ſhort ſtuff will ſerve, (the quality of its wood bear- 
ing better with being kept wet and dry, as it ge- 
nerally is in that place) yet where (upon the 
ſame gun-deck) long plank is neceſſary, that of fo- 


reign growth is, for ſtrength and duration, 


always preſerr'd, from the reaſon, (as we 
conceive) before given, namely, of its being cut 
| | while 


þ 


' while in its vigour, which the Engliſh will not 


admit, ſo as to bear thoſe ſcantlings. | 


And to this is to be further added, the general 


wwanineſs, want of breadth at the top-end, &c. ill 
method of converſion of our Engliſh plank ; daily 
practice ſhewing, that twenty loads of foreign, 
ſhall in working go farther upon a ſhip ſide or 
deck, than an hundred loads of like lengths of 
Engliſh, after its wanes, and other defects ſhall be 
A har wag | 
Moreover, it is yet to be noted, that in plank- 
ing of a ſhip with Foreign plank, the builder ſhall 
not: be driven to put in above three or four pie- 
ces, where in a like ſhip done with Engliſh, he 
ſhall:be obliged to uſe a hundred; to the no leſs 
impairment of the ſtrength of the work, than in- 
creaſe of its charge, both in ſtuff and labour. 
So that upon the whole, our unanimous opinion 
is, that urge plan well choſen, of the foreign 
growths before mentioned, is in its ſervice at 
leaſt as durable, in its coſt lefs chargeable, and 
the uſe of it (through the ſcarcity of Engliſh) 
become at this day indiſpenſible. Jonas, Shiſb, 


Hen. Johnſon, Pet. Norberry, Abra. Greaves, Jo. 


Lawrence, John Shiſh, Ja. Ieames, Mil. Collins, 
Rob. Caſtel. | 

By the commiſſioners of the navy : We do ful- 
ly concur in the reſolutions above written, A. 
Deane, J. Narbrough, J. Berry, Ph. Pet. Wil. 
Hewer, B. S. Michel. 

Memorandum, That theſe reſolutions from the 
body of the maſter-builders of England, confirm'd 


by the commiſſioners of the navy, to my enquiries 


touching Foreign plank, were communicated by 
me to his majeſty (my lord treaſurer preſent) Oc- 
tober the ſeventh, and by his ſpecial command 
preſented to him again (with a memorial attend- 


ing 
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ing it) at the council table. October 8. 1689. 8. 
PET | 


| Joan Hovonrton, F. R. 5 


* * —_ 1 ** 


FRI OůUAY, December 12.1701. NUM. 490. 


— 


— 


— 


King and council's approbation of foreign 
plank. Seas coal ſpoils wood. 


ERE follows the king and council's appro- 
bation of foreign before Engliſh plank, vix. 
At the Court of Whitehall, Octob. 8. 1686. 
preſent the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; his 
royal highneſs Prince George of Denmark, c. 

A paper having been this day (by his majeſty 
command) preſented to the board by Mr. Pepys, 
ſecretary of the admiralty of England, containing 
certain reſolutions taken at a conference held at the 
office the ſeventeenth of April laſt, between his 
majeſty*s commiſſioners there, and the body of the 
moſt eminent ſhip-bnilders of this kingdom; upon 
enquiries propoſed to them by the ſaid ſecretary, 
on behalf, and by direction of his majeſty, touch- 
ing the preſent condition of. England in reference 
to plank for ſhip-building ; and the ſaid paper 
being now read and ſolemnly conſider d; his 
majeſty was pleaſed to declare his being fo far 
convinc'd therefrom of the ſafety, benefit, and 
preſent neceſſity of making uſe of plank of foreigu 
growth in building and repairing of his royal navy, 
as to reſolve, That the principal officers and com- 
miſſioners of his navy be at liberty to contract for, 
and make ule in his ſervices aforeſaid of oaken 


plank of foreign growth, of the ſorts mentioned us 
the 
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the reſolution. to the ſecond enquiry,” contain'd in 
the ſame paper; and to order that the ſame ori- 
ginal paper under the hands of the commiſſioners of 
the navy and maſter-builders - be (for the publick 
importance thereof) carefully laid up and pre- 
ſerv'd among the papers and records of the 
council-table. John Nicholas. 


I preſume this account I have given from Mr. 


| Pepys's book in commendation of foreign plank be- 
fore our own, is ſo good a proof, that no body 
| will, or can gainſay it, that has ſeen and conſi- 
dered this. 5 9 
Altho' our late dearneſs of corn almoſt all the 
laſt war, and ſome other reaſons, has, accor- 
ding to my deſire, caus'd a great many woods 
to be grub'd up, yet I underſtand there would 
be a great many more ſo ſerv d, but that digging 
up the roots is ſo chargeable, and the vent of 
charcoal ſo. ſmall: and wherever coals can come, 
roots will be leſs and leſs valuable; for in ſuch 
places, tho wood be very plentiful, yet the mo- 
ney'd folk in their kitchens, brew and waſh-honſes, 
burn ſea-coal. 70 A 
The ſum of all is this: I have ſhewn you the 
manner of ſetting, planting, tranſplanting, and 
preſerving of oaks, with the uſes and advantages 
of moſt of their parts, with the manner of ma- 
king charcoal and ſmall-coal ; alſo an account of 
Kay nr and petrified oaks, I have alſo pro- 
ved by divers calculations from the beſt hiſtories 


of quick-growing oaks, that, generally ſpeaking, - 


none will keep woods ſtanding in England but ill 
husbands, or men that cannot, or will not by 
themſelves or artiſts calculate, whether tis beſt 
to keep their wood ſtanding, or no. Laſtly, I 
have proved from undeniable authority, that fo- 
reign timber or plank is far better for the uſe of 
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men of war or merchant ſhips, that are above four- 


ſcore tuns than our own : All which (if there 
be reaſon for it) 'tis begg'd to be gain-ſaid, by 
their humble ſervant os 


JohN Hovcuron, F. R. 5. 


\ Fr1bay, December 19, 1701. NUM. 491, 


_—— 


A propoſal to prevent for ever the want if 
naval ſtores. e birt 


I Have in my former papers endeayoured the 
1 deſtruction of our wood, and I think ſuffi 


ciently proved it to be our great intereſt, not 


only in relation to ſhips of war, but moſt other 
occaſions ; and to prevent an objection, what we 
ſhall do for timber and plank if the world ſhould 
agree to ſtop all from us, which is hardly to be 
imagined ; for when did the Ruſs, the Pole, the 
Sweed, the Dane, the Courlander and the German 
ever agree together ? But if they ſhould, it will 


be hard if all the Meſt-Indies agree with them al- 


ſo. It.is now as likely they ſhould agree againſt 
France as ever, and yet I dare ſay France will 
not want timber to build with 
But ſuppoſe there were a fund ſettled of fifty 
thouſand pound the year, which at 50 ſhillings 
the load, will buy 20000 had, tho one year with 
another, we ſhall not need near that quantity, 
and enough may be abated for the charge and 
eare of looking after it : I ſay, if this were ſo, 
then in times of peace enough might be laid up 
for war, and I believe when once a ten years 
- {tore 


% o& 


/ 
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ſtore was gotten, we never need to fear the want 
of timber or plank more, eſpecially if good care 
were .taken of laying it dry, often turning, and 
other matters according to the rules of art; for 
beſides this ſtore, 'tis hardly imaginable, that 
for ten years together we' ſhould get no new ſup- 
ply : but however, if ten years will not do, why 
may we not take twenty, and at the end of ſuch 
a period, if they want not a year's timber for 
the fleet, they may ſell it to the merchants yards, or 
other purpoſes, and that money may be laid by 
for the like purpoſes ; or if there be too much of 
it, may go (if the Supreme think fit) to purchaſe 
other ragterials for Sip-bullding,or any other occa- 
ſion. ne | | 

If it be objected, thus a great deal of money 
will ne dead; anſwer, is it not for the uſe of 
the nation, and how can you better lay out your 
money? But *tis very probable, that for old dry 
ſtuff, as much money may be given by a great 
many men, as will pay by its profit a great deal 
of the intereſt, and there will often be bar times, 
in which this timber and plank will ſell well, 


If this propoſal be thought reaſonable, then 


why may not the like be done for all other naval 
ſtores, that will keep; and when we are ſo pro- 
vided, we may ſing the ſong made in K. Charles 
the IId's time; A fig for France and Holland 


too; we need care for no body. 


Joan Hovcnron, F. R. S. 
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FRI DAT, December 26. 1701. NUM. 492. 


— 


* * 


How many galls, pipe, hogſhead, barrel 
and firkin ſtaves; clap-boards, oaken- 
boards, pipe-boards, plans, wainſcots, 
pipe. wood, quarters, cork, and pot-aſhes 
were imported anno 1694-5. The uſe of 
calls, and notes on the wood. 


F my laſt I gave a propoſal how for ever to 
prevent the want of naval ſtores, I muſt now 
tell you what things relating to the oaks. were im- 
ported anno 1694-5, and there were from the 
ſtreights, Galls 42 ſacks. 
Pipe and hogſhead Staves from England, I ſuppoſe 
prize 13 300. America 38600. Sweedland 268550, 
Hollaud 9300. Dantzick 127700. In all 357450. 
Barrel ſlaves from England 2000. Sweedland 
35300, Holland 8000. In all 45 300. 
Birkin ſtaves. Sweedland 2000, All the ſtaves 
are 404750. 5 "I 
Clap- boards, England 80, from Sweedland 3 4027, 
from Dantzick 8454; in all 42561. 
Oaken-boards from Sweedland 582, from Holland 
24096, from Dantzick 400; in all 25078. 
Pipe-boards, from Dantzick 40. All the boards 
are 67679. | 
Planks from Sweedland load 59. doz. 12. from 


Holland load 35, from Dantzick load 802 ; in all 


896, and doz. 12. 


Wainſcotes from Sweedland 325, from Holland | 


30777, from Dantzick 261 ; in all 31101. 


Pipe» 


| 21 
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Pipe-wood from Sweedland, pes 400, from Dant- 

ick pcs 800 ; in all 12000. 

Quarters from America oo. 
Ork from Sweedland, C. 70. from Holland, C. 
10. in all b. 80. 1 ä | 

| Pot-afh from Sweedland, C. 1oo, vats 23, casks 
82 ; from Dantzick, vats 610, casks 13; from 
| Ruſſia vats 712; from the ſtreights, C. 1 10. from 

Hain, C. 4842; in all C. 5 242, vats 1345, casks 
E 
| The gal above-mentioned are chiefly uſed 
| for dying of blacks, and making of ink, which is 
made with them, copperas and gum arabick ſteeped 
| in water, The gum is added to make it thick 
and ſhining, and ſome add ſome other things ac- 
cording to their humour, and for ſeveral purpo- 
ſes, as quick drying, Cc. They are alſo uſed 
for the tryal of mineral waters, which will turn 
of a purple colour when they are infuſed in it. 
Acorns and acorn-cups, and indeed moſt, if not all 
parts of the oak, will in ſome degree do the like. 

As for the pipe, hogſhead, W firkin ſtaves, 
although moſt of them come from Sueden, Dant- 


zick and Holland, yet a great many come from 


America; and without doubt, ſhould ever war 
hinder us from having them from thoſe European 
places, we may have enough from America; and 
if they ſhould coſt a little dearer, our own people 
would have it, and our ſhipping would be much 
increas'd, and that's worth ſpending ſome money: 
but I doubt not but thoſe other countries will al- 
ways be as glad to take our money for their wood, 
as we to have their wood for our money. 


Jonx Hovcuron, E R. &. 
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Clap- boards, &c. Cork, pot-aſh how made 

in Ruſſia, and its uſe. Soapmaking, 
Cauſe of fertility. Lapis infernalis. 4 
Ourre. 


XS to clap-boards, oaken-boards, pipe- board, 

planks, wainſcotes, pipe-wood, and quarters, 

I doubt not but we may get them after the ſame 
manner as we get pipe-ſtaves in my laſt. 

As for cork, it is a very neceſſary thing, not only 
for our bottles and casks, but alſo fiſhing-nets, 
altho' of late oil is much uſed and pretended to 
be a much better preſerver of liquors than cork, 


and in a great many places in the world they ule | 


ſome light woods inſtead of it in their fiſheries. 


As to por-aſh, the manner of making them in 


Ruſſia is much after this manner; they burn a 
great deal of oak, birch, and ſeveral other woods 
to aſhes, perhaps in their chimneys, if they hare 
any, or rather on their hearths in the middle of 
a great room, as it is in ſome of our ancient halls, 
or ſometimes in the woods, for no other deſign 
than for the aſhes. Theſe aſhes they put into 
great tubs or casks, and pour on them water 
(I ſuppoſe hot) which runs out again at bottom 
by a tap, with a basket or ſome other light thing 
on the inſide, that will let the lixivium or ke run 
out, but not the aſhes. | 
When they have got a ſufficient quantity of 
this lee, they in ſome hollowiſh place in the ground 
ſet up an end a great deal of wood er the 


manner of our making of bonfires; and as rhe 
W 


—— 


FRIDAY, January 2. 170%, NUM. 493. 
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wood burns, they ftrew upon it ſome of the lee, 


| till the wood is all burnt, and the lee ſpent, which 
| will reduce it into a kind of a liquor, which 


| when it grows cold, gets all into one hard lump, 


as it comes over to us in great vats. 

The whitſters do uſe theſe pot-afhes, in the 
| whitening of their yarn and cloth; but the great 
uſe of it is in making of ſoap, for with it and 
© lime they make a very ſtrong lee, with mix d 


with tallow and oil, according to the ſoap-boilers 


art, makes ſoap. 3 8 
The groſs matter, that is ſeparated from the 
lee, is fold to the lusbandman to dung his ground 
vith, being firſt mixed with other dung and earth, 
and after it has lain fermenting a certain while in 
aheap, it is carried and laid upon the ground in 
little heaps, and then ſpread all over the ground, 
and is an excellent manure; for I believe, it being 
an alkali, imbibes the nitre or ſpirit of the air, 


which the deus and rains diſſolve, and car 


with them into the earth and ſeeds, and ſo 
J 2 them, as has already been ſhewn in 
me, TY 8 | | 

With the ſtrong ſoap-lee boil'd to a ſtone, is 
made the Japis * 4 which the chirurgeons 
uſe for a cauſtick to make iſſues, or ſometimes open 
hard tumours with. 7 
Whether tis worth while to make theſe pot- 
aſhes in any of our wooddy parts of England, I 
muſt ſubmit to the proprietors ; altho' there was 
lately an ingenious gentleman with me, to enquire 
the manner of making them in order to it: and 

ſo much for oaks, 
JohN Hovcurtox, F. R. S. 


[N. B. Numb. 494. containing only an Index to 

Vol. 16. of theſe Papers in Folio, is therefore not 
printed here.] 
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An epitome of the ſixteen volumes. 


N my firſt volume is the nature of earth, water, 
air, and fire, with their effects, and 'reaſon 

of many of their operations. In my ſecond, na. 
tural hiſtory, with the taxes, acres, houſes, & c. in 
each county of England and Wales, with notes, 
particularly of Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire: Tn ny 
third, the doctrine of fermentation, hiſtory dt 
cyder and clay: In my fourth, a continuation df 
clay, and all its uſes I could learn, with the hiſto- 
ry of wheat: In my fifth, the hiſtory of joint 
ſocks and Kine: In my ſixth, I went on about 
kine, ſhewing the uſe and manufacture of moſt 
parts, the doctrine of nutrition, circulation of the 
blood, with reaſons of its aſcent, and manner 
of growing of bones and other parts: In my 
ſeventh, I have carried on the hiſtory of kixe in 
diſcourſes upon blood, butter, cheeſe, cou's, cream, 
dung, milk, urine, whey, and other particulars: 
In my eighth is an account of the ſhips'that came 
from abroad to London from new-year's-day, 1694. 
to the ſame day, 1695. with the number from 
each prince's territories, and of all the goods im- 
ported that year, mentioned in the bills of entry, 
with the quantities from each place, and all to- 

ether. RE. 55 = 
l Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural 
and political, as the advantages of a coalition with 
Scotland, the true caſe of a free-trade, a regulated 
company and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 
tain method for mending the roads, Cc. In iy 
nint 
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ninth are hiſtories of imported ſtones, glaſs, ſalt, 
and a farther account of roads: In my tenth, a 
farther account of ſalt, the hiſtory of nitre, gun- 
powder, profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of 
vitriol, copperas, brimſtone, oker, jett and coal: In 
my eleventh are the farther hiſtories of coal, alſo 
of arſenick, lapis hæmatites, and the 7 metals, with 
a deſcription of all things I could learn were 
made from them, with ſome diſcourſes about 
air, alkali, colours, exchange, fire, the manner of 
fluxing with mercury, money, poiſon, trade, pumps, 
and wood: In my twelfth I have given a diviſion 
of plants, the hiſtories of muſhrooms, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, canes, and ſugar, with all the hiſto- 
rical and political notes relating to them J could 
think proper, as the quantum of beer and ale thar 
paid exciſe in divers years, the quantity of malt 
brought from Ware by water in a year, with a 
diſcourſe about navigable rivers, and making 


them ſo; the difference about water and land- 


carriage, with the quantities of ſugar, and other 


things imported: In my thirteenth I have given 


the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, forum, ros 


ſolis, gentian, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 


ing and managing the dead in many countries: 
The hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhabarb, 
buck-wheat, hemp, and flax: As alſo the hiftory 
of linnen, thread, tape, lace, twine, dying, printing, 
maps, pictures, oil-cloath, buckrams, paſteboard, play- 
ing- cards, rags, paper-hangings, the printer's office, 
with the life of Blaeu, &c. In my fourteenth is 
the hiſtory of hops, weld, or woad, annis, turnips, 
carrots, parſnips, carway-ſeeds, pellitory of Spain, 
polymountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquintida, ſcamony, 
tobacco, birthwort, potato, and the vine; with a 
propoſal how to enrich England, and employ the 
poor : In my fifteenth is the hiſtory of jefſamine, 


"a capers, 
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capers, pomgranates, oranges, lemons, plumbs, pru- 
nelloes, prunes, olives, with a propoſal to preſerve 
health in hot plantations ; alſo, of the turpentine 


and fir-tree, maſtich, clove, nutmeg, cinamon, bay, 


yew, holy, juniper, Jaſſafras, walnut, almond, ha- 
zel, cheſtnut, beech, cacao or chocolate, and coffee. 
In my ſixteenth is the hiſtory - of cotton, and the 
oak, and all things I could think uſeful to ſay of 
it; particularly demonſtrative arguments for the 
deſtruction of wood, and a propoſal how we 
may never want naval ſtores. In this ſeven- 
teenth I ſhall go on treating of other woods as 
well as I can, endeavouring to make it the beſt 
account of trade, upon the beſt and moſt ſure 


foot that ever has yet been publiſhed, and I could 


hear of. All this I have applied, and will apply 
for the benefit of my country, not doubting but 
it may be made the richeſt and happieſt the ſun 


ſees. _ 


JohN Hovecnron, F. ? 


FRIDAY, January 23. 178. Nux. 496. 


Alder deſtrif/d, how | propagated. Their 
ſhade nouriſhes graſs, and they make an 
excellent defence to the banks of rivers. 


13 HE next in courſe to oak of our imported 
goods is alder, which is a coniferous tree, 
deciduous, bearing ſmall cones, and grows in ua- 
try places, having leaves of a dark-green, ſhaped 

like thoſe of the nut- tree. 
Mr. Evehn ſays, tis of all other the moſt 
faithful lover of watry and boggy places, and 
| 47 DR thots 
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thoſe” moſt deſpis'd weeping parts, or water- 
| galls of foreſts.” They are propagated of trun- 
cheons, and will come of ſeeds (for ſo they raiſe 
them in Flanders, and make wonderful profit of 
| the plantations) like the poplar; or of roots, which 
he prefers, being ſet as big as the ſmall of one's 
leg, and in length about two foot, whereof one 
ſhonld be plunged in the mud: this profound 
| fixing of aquatic-trees being to preſerve them 
ſteddy, and from the concuſſions of the winds, 
and violence of waters, in their liquid and ſlip- 
3 pery foundations. They may be placed at four 
or five foot diſtance, and when they have ſtruck 
root, you may cut them, which will cauſe them 
to ſpring in lumps, and to ſhoot out into many 
uſeful poles. But if you plant ſmaller ſets, cut 
them not till they are arriv'd to ſome competent 
bigneſs, and that in a proper ſeaſon; which is, 
for all the aquatics and ſoft woods, not till winter 
be well advanced in regard of their pithy ſub- 
ſtance. Therefore, ſuch as you ſhall have occaſion 
to make uſe of before that period, ought to be 
well-grown, ard fell'd with the earlieſt, and in 
the firſt quarter of the increaſing moon, that ſo 
the ſucceſſive ſhoot receive no prejudice. Whe- 
ther the moon has any great influence upon the 
cutting of trees or hair, F much doubt: But per- 
haps my author can give better reaſons for it 
than J can againſt it. 2 * 
There is yet another way of planting alders 
after the 56 manner, viz, by taking truncheous 
of two or three foot long, at the beginning of 
winter, and to bind them in faggors, and place 
the ends of them in water till towards the ſpring, 
by which ſeaſon they will have contracted a 
1 ſbire, or knur about that part; which 
being ſer, does (like the gennet-moil apple) mo 

| ail 
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fail of growing and ftriking root: There is a 
black ſort more affected to 'woods. and dryer 
grounds. 3 F 

Some extirpate theſe from their boggy places, 
yet know not how to turn them to better uſe, 
were theſe rightly underſtood. Beſide, the ſha- 
dow of this tree doth nouriſh the graſs growing 
under it; and being ſet and well/plaſh'd, is an 
excellent defence to the banks 6f rivers : ſo as 
my author wonders it is not more practiſed a- 
bout the Thames, to fortify and prevent the moul- 
dring of the walls, and the violent weather they 
are expoſed to. 8 0 


Joan Hovcnron, E R. d 


FRIDAY, . January 30. 1701. NUM. 497, 


— 


A farther management of alders. Except 
Noah's Ark, the firſt navigable veſſels 
were made of alder. Uſes of alder. A 


good way for drains. A way to increaſe 
alders quickly. - | 


O go on with alder, you may cut it and 
| other aquatic-trees every third or fourth 
year, and ſome more frequent. They ſhould 
alſo be abated within half a foot of the principal 
head, to prevent the periſhing of the main ſtock ; 
and beſides, to accelerate their ſprouting. In ſet- 
ting the truncheons, it were not amiſs to prepare 
them a little after they are fitted to the ſize, by 
laying them a while in water ; this is alſo practi- 
cable in willows, Oc. of 
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Of old they made boats of the greater parts 
of this tree; and excepting Noah's ark, the firſt 
veſſels we read of were made of this wood. 

-And as then, ſo now are our over-grown al- 
ders frequently ſought after, for ſuch buildings as 
lie continually under water, where it will harden 
like a very ſtone ; whereas being kept in any un- 
conſtant temper, it vote immediately. Vitruvius 
tells us, that the Moraſſes about Ravenna in Italy 
were piled with this timber, to ſuperſtruct upon, 
—_— commends it. They uſed. it alſo un- 
der that famous bridge at Venice, the Rialto, which 
paſſes over the grand canal, bearing a vaſt weight. 

The poles of alder are as uſeful as choſe of 
willows ; but the coals far exceed them, eſpeci- 
ally for gunpowder : The wood is alſo uſeful for 
piles, pumps, hop-poles, water-pipes, troughs, ſluices, 
ſmall trays, trenchers, and wooden-heels : The bark 
is precious to dyers,. and ſome tanners, and lea- 
ther-dreſſers make uſe of it; and with it, and the 
fruits (inſtead of . galls) they compoſe an ink. 'The 
freſh leaves alone applied to the naked ſoal of the 
foot, infinitely refreſh the ſurbated traveller. The 

bark macerated in water, with a little ruſt of 
iron, makes a black dhe, which may alſo be uſed 
for ink: The interior rind of the black alder 
purges all hydropic and ſerous humours ; but it 
muſt be dry'd in the ſhade, and not uſed green, 
and the decoction ſuffer'd to ſettle two or three 
days before it be drank. 

My author farther ſays, being beaten with 
vinegar, it heals the itch certainly: As to other 
uſes, the ſwelling Bunches, which are now and 
then found in the old trees, afford the inlayer 
pieces curiouſly chambletted, and very hard, Oc. 
but the faggots are better for the fire than for the 
draining of grounds, by placing them (as — 

2050 2 guiſe 
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guiſe is) in the trenches ; which old rubbiſh of 
flints, ſtones, and the like groſs materials does in- 
finitely exceed, becauſe it for. ever preſerves 
the drains hollow, and being a little moulded o- 
ver, will produce good graſs, without any detri- 
ment to the ground; but this is a ſecret not yet 
well underſtood, and would merit an expreſs 
paragraph, were it here ſeaſonabe. 

Some adviſe; to plant ſhoots of alder, and of 
all the ſwift-growing trees being of ſeven years 
growth, ſloping of both the ends towards the 
ground, to the * of a billet, and burying 
them a reaſonable depth in the earth: This will 
cauſe them to put forth ſeven or eight branches, 
each of which will become a tree in a ſhort time, 
eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt. . 


2 Joux Hovcurox, E. R. 4 
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A farther account of the alder- tree. It 
makes good coal for the powder-mills. 

Cedar deſcrib d. It grows in moſt ſorts 
of countries; from whence comes the beſt 
and ſpurious. Its uſes and durability. 


FT H E neareſt diſtance for the alder plantati- 
ons, mentioned in my laſt, ought never to 
be leſs than five foot at firſt, ſince every felling: 
renders them wider for the benefit of the timber, 

even to thirty and forty foot in five or fix fellings. 
Coal for the powder-mills is made of the alder- 
wood, cut, ſtack'd, and ſet on the hearth like other 
4 . wood; 
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wood; but firſt ought the wood to be wholly diſ- 
bark d (about Midſummer) and beingrthroughly 
dry, it may be coal'd in the ſame method; the 
heap or pits only ſomewhat ſmaller, by reaſon 
that they ſeldom coal above five or ſix -ſtacks at a 
time, laying it but two lengths of the wood one 
above the other, in form ſomewhat flatter on the 
top than what my author hath deſcrib'd. Like- 
wiſe do they fling all their rubbiſh and duſt on the 
top, and begin not to cover at the bottom, as in 
ſome other caſes. In like ſort, when they have 
drawn up the fire-in the tunnel, and ſtop'd it, 
they begin to draw down their duſt by degrees 
round the heap, and this proportionably as it fires, 
till they come about to the bottom; all which is 
diſpatch'd in the ſpace of two days. One of 
theſe heaps will char threeſcore ſacks of coal, which 
may all be carried at one time in a waggor ; and 
ſome make the court-coals after the ſame manner. 
And thus much for alder. ES 
The next in courſe is cedar, which is a conife- 
r0us ever-green tree of the bigger ſort, large and 
tall, and bearing great roundiſh cones of ſmooth 
ſcales, ſtanding upwards, the leaves being ſmall, 
narrow, and thick ſet together. 

This tree, my learned author John Evelyn Eſq; 
ſays, grows in all extremes: In the moiſt Barba- 
does, the hot Bermudas, the cold Neu-Eugland, 
even where the ſnow lies almoſt half the year; 
(for ſo it does on Mount Libanus, from whence my 
author hath receiv'd ſeed from thoſe few remain- 
ing trees) why then it ſhould not thrive in old 
England, he conceives to be the want of induſtry. 
It grows in the bogs of America, and the moun- 
tains of Afia; it ſeems there is no place affrights 

it. He has frequently rais'd it of the ſeeds, 
which he ſet like the bay-berries ; and we might 
have 
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have of the very beſt kind in the world from the 
Summer Iſlands, tho* now almoſt exhauſted there 
alſo, and ſo the moſt incomparable of that ſacred 
wood like to be quite dere d by our negligence, 
which is by nature almoſt eternal: But what we 
have from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a ſpurious 
ſort, and of ſo porous a nature, as that wine 
will ſoak through it; yet that they ſo call in New- 
England is a lofty grower, which being ſawn 
into planks,makes excellent flooring, and everlaſting 
they ſhingle their houſes with it, and uſe it in all 
their edifices : He wiſhes for more of them here, 
both to plant and work out. Tis the Oxycedrus 
of Lycia, which the architect Vitruvius deſcribes 
to have its leaves reſembling Cypreſs ; the right 
Phenici an cedar has them liker the juniper, and it 
bears a cone not ſo pointed, and diſtinct in ſcales, 
as he has ſeen them from Mount Libanus itſelf. 
*Tis recorded, that in the temple of Apollo at 


Utica, there was timber of near two thouſand years 


__ old. 


Joann Hovcnron, E R. . 
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The durability of cedar, and uſefulneſs of 
it. A ſhip of cedar. Sittim-wood thought 
to be cedar, as alſo the almug-tree and 
juniper. There was a cedar four fathom 
in circumference, and another 130 foot 
long, and 18 foot in diameter. Tis ſup- 
pos d that Noah planted the trees, that 
built the ark. Carolina cedar. Price 
gets any thing. 


Eſide my cedar-timber of two thouſand years 
B old in my laſt, tis ſaid that in Sagunti in 
Spain there was a beam in a certain oratory con- 
ſecrated to Diana, which had been brought from 
Zant two hundred years before the deſtruction 
of Troy : The ſtatue of that goddeſs in the famous 
Epbefine-Temple was of this material alſo, as was 
moſt of the timber work in all their ſacred 
edifices. won bas 
My author wiſhes, that cedar might be brought 
into more common uſe, eſpecially for vaneering 
and moulding: ſince, beſide the everlaſtingneſs of 
the wood, not obnoxious to worms, and which 
would alſo be a means to preſerve cloth and o- 
ther ware from moths and corruption; it would 
likewiſe be a cure to reform the malignity and 
corroſiveneſs of the air, and make this city as if it 
Rood among the ſpices of the happy Arabia, or 
the proſpects of Mount Libanus. Note, that the 
cedar is of fo dry a nature, that it will not en- 
dure to be faſtned with zails, from which it 
: uſually 
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uſually ſhrinks, therefore pins of the ſame are 
better. *Tis reported, that Sſoſtris (that ancient 
king of Egypt) built a ſh1p with it of 280 cubirs, 
all gilded without and within. 
The Sittim mentioned in the holy vrit is be- 
lieved to have been a kind of cedar, of which 
the more precious utenſils were form'd ; ſo that 
when they {aid a thing was cedro digna, the mean- 
ing was, worthy of eternity. © 
The almug-trees, mentioned 2 Chron. 2. 8. to 
grow in Lebanon, my author inclines to belieye 
were cedar ; and the Chaldee paraphraſe tranſlates 
it cedar : Juniper is alſo reckon'd a ſort of cedar, 
The maſt of Demetrius's Galeaſſe conſiſted but 
of. one cedar, and one of the float, that wafted 
Caligula's obelisks out of Egypt, was four fathoms 
circumf@rence : Tis writ alſo of a cedar growing 
in the Hand of Cyprus, which was 130 foot long, 
ard 18 in diameter. There is a Jewiſh tradition, 
cited by the learned Bochart, that Noah planted 
the trees (he ſuppoſes cedars) of which he after- 
wards built the ark. WY. | | 
The cedar is excellent for poſts and columns, be- 
cauſe of its direct growth, natural and comely 
diminutions. The more odoriferous trees are the 
more durable and laſting; altho' well ſeaſoned 
oak, lying always wet or dry, will plead hard. 
I do not find my author ſpeak a word of Cart- 
lina cedar, except he mentioned it under that of 
Virginia, to which it joins; but from thence we 
have had a great deal, eſpecially in King Charles 
the ſecond's time, brought over for Anthony Earl 
of Shaftsbury, one of the Lords Proprietors of that 
place. My author much laments the neglect of 
ſeveral woods, bur I believe we ſhall never want 
any that is in the faſhion, and we'll give an in- 
R139 | couraging 
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couraging price for, becauſe mercator ad Tndos, 
| And thus much for cedar. 23: GOES 


Joux Hovenron, F. R. S. 


| Friar, February 20. 1707. NUM. 500. 
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| Cypreſs deſcrib d. Great ones at Theobalds. 
How ſeveral fruits have been improvd 
ice former times. The cedar firſt plant- 
eld in Paleſtine by King Solomon. Myr- 
tles and Cypreſs came from Crete. | 


Ext in courſe is Cypreſs, which is a coniferous 

ever-green tree, Whoſe cones are of the leſ- 
ſer ſort, having ſhort leaves which grow in a 
corical figure, bearing ſmall, roundiſh cones, 
Mr. Evehn ſays, tis either the ſative or gar- 
den tree, the moſt pyramidal and beautiful ; or 
that, which is call'd the male (though ſomewhat 
. prepoſterouſly) which bears the cones, but is of 
a more extravagant ſhape. 

The Cypreſs was within a few years paſt re- 
puted ſo tender and nice a plant, that it was 
cultivated with the greateſt care, and to be found 
only amongſt the curious; whereas we ſee it now 
in every garden, riſing to as goodly a bulk and 
ſtature as moſt are in taly ; for ſuch my author 
has ſeen in King Charles the firſt's Gardens at 
Theobalds, before that princely ſeat was demoliſh'd, 


and I my ſelf (being born near) have alſo ſeen 


them, and for ought I know ſome are ſtill ſtand- 
af Mr. Booth's garden. This ſhould encou- 
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rage us as much as may be to endenixon other 
curious exotics. 

The peach for its tenderneſs was once believ'd 
to thrive only in Perfia; and even in the days of 
Galen, it grew no nearer than Egypt of all the 
Roman provinces, but was not ſeen in the ci 
till about thirty years before Pliny's time; where- 
as now there is hardly any thing more common 


in Europe. Thus likewiſe, the avellana or filbird 


from Pontus in Aſia, thence into Greece, and ſo 
Hah, to the city of Abellino in Campania. By change 
of a letter *tis Avellina inſtead of Abellina. 

The ſame may be affirm'd of our Damaſoo 
plum, quince, medlar, fig, and moſt ordinary 
pears, as well as of many other peregrine trees, 
fruit-bearers, and others; for the damask-roſe (as 
my Lord Bacon tells ns, Cent. 7. Exp. 659.) is leſs 
now than two hundred years old in England, It 
was 680 years after the foundation of Rome, e'er 
Traly had taſted a cherry of their own, which be- 
ing then brought thither out of Pontus (as the 
above mentioned fi]berts were) did after 120 
years travel ad ultimos Britanuos, to Britain. 

As before hinted, Joſephus tells us, that the 
cedar in Judea was firſt planted there by Salomon, 
who doubtleſs (as a virtuoſo) tryed many rare 
experiments of this nature. 
We had our firft hi les ont of Greece, and q- 
preſs from Crete, which was then a meer ſtranger 
in Tah, and moſt difficult to be raiſed, as Ply 
reports: Notwithſtanding we have in this coun- 
try of ours three forts, which are all of them 
ealily propagated, and proſper very well, if they 
be rightly ordered ; and therefore my author tells 
a ſecret, as well to confute popular error, as for 
the inſtruction of our gardeners. 

JohN Hovcurox, F. R. &. 
| F R DAT, 
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4 ſecret about cypreſs, in order to make 
it very beautiful. Tuill make the beſt 
green hedge except holly. 


T H E ſecret promis d in my laſt is as follows 
1 The tradition is, that the cypreſs is never to 
be cut for fear of killing it. This makes them to 
impale, and wind them about, like ſo many AÆgyp- 
tian Mummies ; by which means the inward parts 
of the tree being heated, for want of air and 
refreſhment, it never arrives to any perfection, 
but is exceedingly troubleſome, and chargeable 
to maintain; whereas indeed there is not a more 
tanfile, and governable plant in nature; for the 
rpreſs may be cut to the very roots, and yet ſpring 
afreſn: And this we find was the husbandry in the 
Ile of Ænaria, where they uſed to fell it for 
coppice. For the cypreſs being raiſed from the 
—— of ſeeds ſown in September (or rather 
March) and within two years after tranſplanted, 
ſhould at rwo years ſtanding more have the 
maſter ſtem of the middle ſhaft cut off ſome hand- 
breadth below the ſummit, the ſides and ſmaller 
ars ſhorn into a conique or pyramidal form, and 
o kept clipt from April to September, as oft as 
there is occaſion ; and by this regimen they will 
or furniſhed to the foot, and become the moſt 
eautiful trees in the world, without binding or 
| ſtake : ſtill remembring to abate the middle ſtem, 
and to bring the collateral branches in its ftead to 
what altitude you pleaſe. But by ſhortning the 
middle ſhoot, is not meant the dwarfing of * 

FOR Se there- 
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therefore it muſt be done diſcreetly, ſo as it ma 
not-over-haſtily advance, till the Foot thereof be 
perfectly furniſhed. - | 
Another way of dreſſing this tree with all the 
former advantages, is by ſparing the ſhaft alto- 
_ gether, and diligently cutting away all the forked 
branches, reſerving only ſuch as radiate direQtly 
from the body, which being ſhorn and clipt in due 
ſeaſon, will render the tree very beautiful; and 
though more ſubject to obey the ſhaking wind, 
yet the natural ſpring of it does immediately 
redreſs it, without the leaſt diſcompoſure. Thus 
alſo may you form them into hedges and topiary 
works, or by ſowing the ſeeds in a ſhallow furrou, 
and plucking up thoſe that come too cloſe and 
thick: For in this work, *twill ſuffice to leave 
them within a foot of each other; and when they 
are riſen about a yard high (which may be to the 
half of your paliſado) cut off their tops as you 
are taught, and keep the ſides clip'd, that they 
aſcend. by degrees, and thicken at the bottom as 
they climb. Thus they will preſent you (in fix 
or. eight years) with incomparable hedges, pre- 
ferable to all others, becauſe they are perpetual- 
ly green, and able to reſiſt the winds better than 


any my author knows ; the holly only excepted, 
which indeed has no peer. 


By winds, he means their fierceſt guſts, not 
their cold: For tho! it be ſaid, brumaque illæſa cu- 
preſſus, and that indeed no froſt impeaches them, 
(for they grow on the ſuouy tops of Ida) yet our 
cruel eaſtern winds do ſometimes mortally invade 
them which have been late clip d, ſeldom the un- 
rouch'd, or that were dreſsd in the ſpring only. 


| Joun HouohrTrox, E. R. S. 
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Effect of violent winds and froſts on cy- 
preſs. Not to be clipt late in autumn. 
Wild cypreſs in ſtandard. Tarentine and 
Mileſian cypreſs. Another way of ſow. 
ing. Watering. Not 


H E effects of March and April winds (Anno 

1663, and 1665.) accompanied with cruel 
froſts, and cold blaſts, for more than two months 
night and day, did not amongſt near a thouſand 
cpreſſes(growing in my author's garden) kill above 
three or Nor, which for being very late cut to the 
quick (that is, the latter end of October) were raw 
of their wounds, took cold and gangreen'd : Some 
few others, which were a little ſmitten towards 
their tops, might have eſcaped all their blemiſhes, 
had his gardener capp'd them but with a wiſp of 
hay or ftraw, as in his abſence he commanded. As 
for the froſt of thoſe winters (than which at 
that time he believes England never knew any 
more cruel and deadly piercing) it did not touch 
a cypreſs of his, till it join'd forces with that de- 
ſtructive wind. Therefore for caution, clip not 
your cypreſs late in Autumn, and clothe them (if 
young) againſt theſe winds ; for the frofts only 
diſcolour them, but feldom or never hurt them, 
as by long experience he has found. 

If you affect to ſee your cypreſs in ſtandard, 
and grow wild (which may in time come to be 
of a large ſubſtance, fit for the moſt immortal of 
timber, and indeed are the leaſt obnoxious to the 
Q 3 rigours 
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rigours of our winters, provided you never clip, 
or disbranch them) plant of the reputed mals 
ſort : it is a tree, which will proſper wonderful- 
ly; and where the ground is hot and graveth, 
tho he be nothing ſo beautiful; and it is of this, 
thar the Venetiaus make their greateſt profit. 

There is likewiſe the Tarentine cypreſs, fo much 
celebrated by Cato; I do not mean our ſavine, 
which tome erroneouſly take for it, though there 
be a berry-bearing ſavine, much reſembling the 
cypreſs, which comes to prove a gallant upright 
tree, fit for the ſtandard; Both that and the 

Mileſian are worthy culture. 

Beſide raiſing from the ſeed, the ancients, who 
were wont to make great plantations of them for 
timber, had another method, which my author 

has practiſed, and therefore deſcribes. 

11 you receive your ſeed in the nuts, which uſe 
to be gathered thrice a year, (but ſeldom. ripening 
within,) expoſe them to the ſup till they gape, or 
near a gentle fire, or put them in warm water, by 
which means the feeds will eaſily: be ſhaken out; 
for if you have them open before, they do not 
yield you half your crop. About the beginning 
of April, or before, if ſhowery weather, prepare 

an even bed of fine earth, and clap it down as 
gardeners. do with their ſpade for punſlain-ſeed, 
(of old they rowl'd it with fome ſtone or cylinder.) 
Upon this ftrew. your ſeeds pretty thick, then ſiſt 
over them ſome more mould; more than: half an 
inch thick : Keep them duly watered after ſuu- 
Jer, unleſs the ſeaſon do it for you; and after 
one year's growth, you may tranſplant the 
where you pleaſe, In watering theſe and mo 
tender and delicate ſeeds, tis better to dew them 
with a broom or ſpergitory, than hazard the beat- 
ing them gut wich the common watering-pot; and 
| 2 | 24s 


when they are well come up, be but ſparing of 
water, * | 

Jonx Hovenron, E. R. S. 
FRI, March 13. 170%. 
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diuturnity. Uſed in ſhipping. 


Eſide my laſt about young cypreſs, be ſure to 

| cleanſe them when the weeds are very young 
and tender, leſt you eradicate your cypreſs. Whil ; 
young, if well watered, they will make a pro- 
digious advance. When that long and incompa- 
bie walk of cypreſs at Fraſcati near Rome was 
firſt planted, they drew a ſmall ſtream (and in- 
deed irrigare is properly thus, aquam inducere 
rignis, i. e. in ſmall gutters and r:l}s) by the foot 
of it, and made it arrive (as reported) to ſeven 
or eight foot height in one year; but we may 
not be too prodigal, fince, being once well taken, 
they thrive beſt in our ſandy, light, and warmeſt 
grounds: whence Cardan ſays, juxta aquas areſcit, 
meaning in low and mooriſh places, ſtiff and 
cold earth, Tc. where they never thrive, 


The Penetians ſufficiently underſtand the uſes 


of this timber for cheſts, harps, and divers other 
muſical inſtruments; for it reſiſts the worm and 


moth, and all putrefaction to eternity, and is al- 


fonorous, and therefore employed for 
0rgan-pipes, as heretofore for ſupporters of vines, 


poles, rails, and planks, The Venetians did every 


twenty year (and the Roman every thirteen) maks 
a gonſfjderable revenue of it out of Candy, 
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Ihe fell of a cupreſſetum was reputed a good 
daughters portion, and the plantation itſelf call'd 
Dotem Filiæ. In Candy, Anno 1400. a vaſt cypreſs 
wood was by ſome accident ſet on fire, and it 
unt ſeven years, the wood being very unctuous. 

enice were to be ſeen planks of above four 
foot in breadth; and formerly the valves or gates 
at St. Peter's church at Rome were framed of this 
material, which laſted from the great Conſtantine 
to Pope Eugenius the Fourth's time, almoſt fix hun- 
dred years, and were then as freſh and entire as 
if they had been new : but this Pope would change 
them for gates of braſs, which were caſt by the 
famous Antonio Philareto. Thucydides tells us, that 
the Athenians uſed to bury their Heroes in cypreſs 
coffins, and many of the mummy-cheſts brought 
from Egypt with thoſe condited bodies are of this 
material, which tis probable may have lain in 
thoſe dry and ſandy crypta many thouſand years. 

_ 'The laſting bridge built over the Euphrates by 
Semiramis was hereof; and it is reported Plat 
choſe it to write his laws in, before braſs itſelf, 
for the diuturnity of the matter. It never rifts 
or cleaves but with great violence; and the bit- 
terneſs of its juice preſerves it from all worms, 
and putrefaction. To this day thoſe of Crete 
and Malta build with it, becauſe they have plen- 
ty, and nothing out-laſts it, or can be more beau- 
tiful, eſpecially than the root of the wilder ſort, 
incomparable for its criſped undulations. Divers 
will have this to be Gopher-wood mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, but for that diſquiſition I refer you to my 
author, as alſo whether it be proper for ſhipping, 
where oak, &c. may be had. The very chips 
give flavour to muſcadines, and other rich vines: 
My author commends it alſo for the improve- 
ment of the air, and a ſpecifick for the lungs, as 
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| ſending forth moſt ſweet and aromatick emiſſions, 
' when clip'd or handled; and the chips and cones 
being burnt, extinguiſh moths and expel the 
guat and flies. Moreover, the gum is not much 
inferior to the terebinthine or lentiſc. And ſo much 
for cypreſs. 4 


Joun Hovcunron, F. R. S. 
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Elm deſcribed. Divers ſorts. Their bulk, 
How to raiſe them, bs T6 


HE next proper tree to the cypreſs is the 
elm, which is a tree bearing its ſeed in ſingle 
teguments or coverings, that are membranaceous with 
foliaceous husks ; whoſe leaves are rough and in- 
dented, and have a rugged bark, | 

Of this, Mr. Evelyn ſays there are four or five 
ſorts, and from the difference of the ſoil and air 
divers ſpurious : But two only are moſt worthy 
our culture, the vulgar, viz. the mountain elm, 
being of a leſs jagged and ſmaller leaf; and the 
Vernacula or French elm, whoſe leaves are thicker 
and more florid, glabrous, or bare and ſmooth, 
delighting in the lower and moiſter grounds, 
where they will ſometimes riſe to above an hun- 
dred foot in height, and a prodigious growth, 


in leſs than an age. ; 5 
Though both theſe are rais'd of ſuckers, yet 
this latter comes well from the ſeeds, therefore 
my author thinks it to be the ancient attinea, for 
ſuch an elm they acknowledge to be rais'd from 

feeds ; which being ripe about the beginning of 

5 e March, 
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March, ( tho? frequently not till the following 


month) will produce them : let it be tried in ſeq- 
fon, by turning and taking fome fine earth, often 
refreſhed under ſome amply ſpreading tree; or to 
raiſe them of their ſeeds (ry well dryed a day 
or two before) ſprinkled in beds prepared of go 
loamy freſh earth, and ſifting ſome of the Fneſ 
mould thinly over them, and watering them when 
need requires. Being riſen (which may be with- 


in 4 or 5 months) an inch above ground (refreſh- 


ed and preſerved from the ſcraping of birds and 

poultry) comfort the tender ſaedli 

ſifting of more fine earth to eſtabliſh them; thus 

keep them clean weeded for the firſt two years, and 
cleanſing the {ide-boughs ; or till being of fitting 

ſtature to remove into a nurſery at wider intervals, 

and even rows, you may thin and tranſplant them 


in the ſame manner as you were directed for 


young oaks ; only they ſhall not need above one 
cutting, where they grow leſs regular and hope- 
ful. But becauſe this is ſomething troublefome, 


*ris adviſed that ſuckers ſhould rather be planted 


about the end of October, when they will grow 
very well, as they will alſo from the ſtumps a 
great while. ö . | 
Stakes ſharpened at the ends for other pur- 
poſes take root familiarly in moiſt grounds, and 
become trees. Truncheons of the boughs and arms 
about a yard or ell long, chopt on each fide op- 
poſite, and laid into trenches half a foot deep, 
and covered about two or three fingers with good 
mould, yield abundantly. The ſeaſon for this 
work is about the end of January, or early in 
February, if the froſts impede not; and after the 


firſt year you may cut or ſaw the trunc heons off in 


as many places ag you find cauſe, and as the 
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ſhoots and rooted ſprouts will direct you, for 
tranſplantation. N 


Joun Hovguron, E. R. & 
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Divers ways of” propagating ems, Witch- 


hazel. Baſt-ropes. ranſplant ing of 
elms. r 13 


Eſide the former ways of propagating elms, 

let trenches be ſunk 20 or 30 yards from 
ſuch trees as ſtand: in hedge-rows, and in ſuch 
order as you deſire your elms ſhould grow: 
where theſe gutters are, many young elms will 
ſpring from the ſmall roots of the adjoining 
trees. Divide after one year the ſhoots from 
their mot her- roots with a ſharp ſpade : theſe tranſ· 
planted will prove good trees without damage to 

their progenitors. Or lop a young elm, the lop 
being about three years growth, do it in the 
latter end of March, when the ſap begins to creep 


up into the boughs, and the buds ready to break. 


into lengths of four foot ſlanting, leaving the 


knot where the bud ſeems to put forth in the mid- 
dle: Interr theſe in trenches. of three or four in- 


ches deep, and'in good mould well. trodden, and 
they will infallibly produce you a crop, for even 
the ſmalleſt ſuckers of elms will grow (being ſer) 
when the ſap is newly ſtirring in them. 

There is yet a fourth way no leſs expeditious : 
Bare fome of the maſter- roots of a vigorous tree, 


within a foot of the trunk, and with your axe 


make 
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make ſevcral Tis putting a ſmall ſtone into 
every cleft, to hinder their cloſure, and give ac- 
ceſs to the wet, then cover them three or four in- 
ches thick with earth; and thus my author aſſures, 
that one ſingle elm well ordered will make a fair 
nurſery, which after two or three years you may 
ſeparate and plant in the almarium, or place de- 
ſigned for them; and which if it be in plumps with- 
in ten or twelve foot of each other, or in Hedge- 
rows, it will be the better: for the elm is a tree 
of conſort, ſociable, and ſo affecting to grow in com- 
pany, that the very beſt do almoſt touch one ano- 
ther. This alſo protects them from the winds, 
and cauſes them to ſhoot of an extraordinary 
height, ſo as in a little more than forty years they 
arrive to a load of timber, provided they be care- 
fully cultivated, and the fo] propitious. For an 
elm does not thrive ſo well in the foreſt, as where 
it may enjoy ſcope for the roots to dilate and 
ſpread at the ſides, as in hedge-rows and avenues, 
where they have the air likewiſe free. Note, 
that they do properly by /ayers alſo. 
I bere is beſice theſe named, an elm of a more 
ſcabrous harſh leaf, but very large, which be- 
comes an huge tree, and is diſtinguiſned by the 
name of witch-hazel in our ſtatute books, as ſerving 
formerly to make long bows of; but the timber is 
not ſo good as the firſ® more vulgar ; but the 
bark at time of year, will ſerve to make a coarſe 
baſt- rope with. 5 

Of all the trees in our woods, none better 
ſuffers a tranſplantation than the eim; for you 
may remove a tree of tuenty years growth with 
undoubted ſucceſs, 


JohN Houcuron, H. R. S. 
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Tranſplanting of elms, how. Walks in 
Spain. What landpleaſestheelm. Elms 
leaſt hurtful to corn and paſture. 


Y author has tranſplanted. an elm almoſt 
as big as his waiſt, but it was diſ- 
branch d; all but the ſummit, which was entire - 
and he took him up with as much earth as he 
could, and refreſn'd him with abundance of 
water, This is an excellent and expeditious way 
for great perſons to plant the acceſſes of their 
tous with; for being diſpoſed at ſixteen or 
eightcen foot interval, they will in a few years 
bear goodly heads, and thrive to admiration. 
Some emplaiſter the wounded head of ſuch over- 
grown elms with a mixture of clay and horſe-dung, 
bound about with a wiſp of hay or fine _ 
which may do well if well temper'd, ſo as the 
vermine neſtle not in it. But for more ordinary 
plantations, younger trees which have their bark 
{ſmooth and tender, clear of wens and tuberous 
| bunches (for thoſe of that ſort ſeldom come to b 
ſtately trees) about the ſcantling of your leg, and 
their heads trim'd at five or ſix foot height, are 
to be prefer'd before all other ; but experience 
tells us you can hardly plant an elm too big. My 
author cannot commend the paring of the root 
within two fingers of the ſtem, cutting off the 
head, nor ſtrewing oats in the pit, as ſome do. 

The incomparable walks and viſta's belonging 
to the King and Grandees of Spain, are reported to 
be elms brought from England by order of Phi- 
lip the Second, before which it does not appear 


there 
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there were any of thoſe trees in all Spain, At 
the Eſcurial, double rows of them are planted in 
many places for a league together in lengrh, and 
ſome of them forty yards high, which are kept 
ſtript upto the very top branch, which muſt needs 
render a moft glorious and agreeable fight ; no 
free whatſoever, becoming long walks and ave- 
ues, comparably to this majeſtick plant. 
The elm delights in a ſound, ſweet, and fertile 
land, ſomething more inclined to loamy moiſture, 
and where good paſture is produced ; though it 
will alſo proſper in the gravelly, provided there 
be a competent depth of mould, and it be refreſhed 
with ſprings : in defect of which, being planted 
on the very furface of the ground (the ſwarth 
par d firſt away, and the earth ſtirred a foot 


deep or more) they will undoubtedly ſucceed; 


but in this tyyal, let the roots be handſomely 
ſpread, and covered a foot or more in height, 
and above all firmly ſtaked. This is practicable 
alſo for other trees, where the ſoil is overmoiſt, 
or unkind + for as the elm does not thrive in too 
dry, ſandy, or hot grounds ; no more will it 
abide the cold and ſpungy; but in places that are 
competently fertile, or a little elevated from theſe 
annoyances, as we ſee in the mounds and cafting 
up. of ditches, upon whoſe banks the female fort 
does more naturally delight. e 
Ihe eln is by reaſon of its aſpiring and growth 
(unleſs it be topped to enlarge the branches, and 
make them ſpread low) the leaſt offenſive to corn 
and paſture- grounds; to both which and the cattle, 


they afford a benign Hade, defence, and agreeable 
ornament. 


a 
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H owto plant elms. French elms. Grafting 
F elms. Felling of elms. Uſe of elms. 


O carry on the hiſtory of els : It ſhould 
be planted as ſhallow as might be; for 


interring of roots, is a great miſtake. 


Let 


new planted elms be kept moiſt by frequent re- 
freſhings upon ſome half rotten fern and litter 
laid about the foot of the ſtem, the earth a little 
ſtirred and depreſſed for the better reception 
and retention of the water. 

Above all, the plantation muſt be carefully 
_ preſerv'd from cattel, and the concuſſions of im- 


petuous winde, till they are out of the reach 


of one, and ſturd 
ot her. 


y enough to encounter the 


When you lop the ſide-boughs of an elm, be 
careful to indulge the tops; for they protect the 
body of your trees from rhe wet, which always 
invades thoſe parts firſt, and will in time periſh 
them to the very heart; ſo as elms beginning 
thus to decay, are not long proſperous. This 
lopping may be done about January for the fire, 
and more frequently, if you deſire to have them 
tal; or that you would form them into hedges, 
for ſo they may be kept plaſh'd, and thickned 
to the higheſt twig, affording both a magnificent 


and auguſt defence againſt the winds and ſun, 


There is a cloyſter of the right French elm in the 
little garden near the chappel at Somerſet-houſe, 
that will perfectly direct to the incomparable uſe 


of this noble tree for ſhade and delight, into w 
ever figure you will accuſtom them. 


hat- 
My 
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My author has graffed elms to a great improve- 
ment of their heads. Virgil tells us, they will 
join in marriage with the oak, eſpecially for 
ſuch Iigneous kinds, if you graff under the earth, 
upon, or near the very root itſelf, which is likely 
to entertain the cyon better than when more ex- 
poſed, till it be well fix d, and have made ſome 
conſiderable progreſs. 

When you would fel, let the ſap be perfectly 
in repoſe ; as tis commonly about November or 
December, after the froſt has well nipp'd them, 
And I am told that both oak and elm ſo cut, the 
very ſaplings (whereof rafters, ſpars, &c. are made) 
will continue as long as the very heart of the tree, 


without decay. In this work cut your kerfe near 


to the ground, but have a care that it ſuffer not 
in the fal, and be ruin'd with its own weight : 
this depends upon your woodman's judgement in 
disbranching, and is a neceſſary caution to the 
felling of all other timber trees. If any begin to 
doat, pick out ſuch for the axe, and rather truft 
to its ſucceſſor, F 
Elm is a timber of moſt ſingular uſe, eſpecially 


where it may lie continually dry or wet, in ex- 


tremes ; therefore proper for water-works, mils, 
the ladles and ſoles of the wheel, pipes, pumps, aqua- 


ducts, pales, ſhip-planks beneath the water-line, 
&c. | 
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Elm lite ebony. Other uſes of elms. 
CONS elm that has been found buried in bags, 
has turn'd like the moſt poliſh'd, and hardeft 
cbouy, only diſcerned by the grain: alſo for wheel- 
wrights, handles for the ſingle hand-ſaw, the knotty 
for naves, hubs, the ſtreight and ſmooth for axle- 
| treer, and the very roots for curiouſly dappled 
works, ſcarce has any ſuperior for kerbs of coppers, 
featheridge, and weather-boards, (but it does not, 
without difficulty, admit the nail without boring) 
chopping-blocks, blocks for the -hat-maker, trunks, 
and boxes to be covered with leather,” coffins ; for 
dreſſers, and ſhovel-board-tables of great length, 
| and a luftrous colour if rightly ſeaſoned ; alſo for 
the carver, by reaſon of the tenour of the grain, 

and toughneſs, which fits it for all thoſe curious 

| works of frutages, foliage, ſhields, ſtatues, and 
moſt of the ornaments appertaining to the orders 
| of architecture, and for not being much ſubject to 
warping, Of old they uſed it for hinges and hooks 
| of doors; but then, that part of the plank, which 
grew toward the top of the tree, was in work to 
be always reverſed ; and becauſe it is not ſo ſub- 
ject to rift, Vitruvius commends it for tenons and 
| murtaiſes; but beſide theſe, and ſundry other em- 
ployments, it makes alſo the ſecond ſort of char- 
coal; and finally, the uſe of the very leaves of this 
tree, eſpecially of the female, is not to be deſpiſed, 
for being ſuffered to dry in the ſur upon the 
branches, and the ſpray ſtrip'd off about the de- 
creaſe in Auguſt, (as alſo where the fuckers and 
Vor. III. 3 ſtolones 
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ſtolones are ſupernumerary, and hinder the thri- 
ving of their nurſes, they will prove a great re- 
lief 0 cattel in winter, and ſcorching ſummers, 
when hay and fodder is dear; they will eat them 
before oats, and thrive exceedingly well with 
them; remember only th lay your boughs up'in 
ſome dry and ſweet corner of your barn : it was 

for this the Poet prais d them, and the epithet was 
as advis'd ; 8 „ ALON $5 53-4311 5 148 4 ; 


12703 Fruitful-in leaves the elm. p 17 


In ſome parts of Hereford-ſbire they gather 

them in ſacks! for their ſwine, and other cattel, 

according to this husbandry. But tis ſaid, that 

| their blooming, ſeeds. make bees obnoxious to the 
lack, at their firſt going abroad in ſpring, which 
endangers whole ſtocks, if remedy. be not timely 
adbibired ; therefore tis ſaid, in great elm coun 
tries they don't thrive : the truth of which is to 
be enquired into. The green leaf of the elm con- 
tuſed, heals a green wound or cut, and boiled with 
the bark, conſolidates fractur d bones. All the | 
parts of this tree are abſterſive, and therefore ſove- 2 
reign for the conſolidating wounds, and afſuate 
the pains of the gour. But the bark decocted in 
common water to almoſt the conſiſt ence of a H), 
adding a third part of aqua vita, is a moſt admi- 
rable remedy for the iſchiadica or hip-pain, the 
place being well rub'd and chafed by the fire. A 
decoction of the inward part thereof has allo 


been much uſed in gargariſms, or mouth waters, 
Go. 
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Inward bark of the elm. How to plant 
elm with quick-ſct. Hollowneſs of elm. 
Elms for water-works. Graffing of elms, 


Shelter. A wiſh. 


Arthermore, my author has ſeen a decoction 
of the inward bark of · the elm prove an ad- 
mirable ſudorific and diuretic medicine. 
When quick-ſet is planted, he adviſes to plant 
an elm every twenty or thirty foot ; and if in 
planting elms at competent ſpaces and in ropus, 
you open a ring of ground” at about four foot 
diſtance from the ſtem, and prick in quick-ſet 
plants; you may after a while keep them clipp'd, 
at what height you pleaſe, and ſo preſerve-them 
from outward annoyances 
Elms are apt to be hollow, which are common- 
| ly caus d by ignorant or careleſs /opping, whereby 
the wet falls perpendicularly upon a part, eſpe- 
cially the head: In this caſe if there be ſufficient 
ſound wood, cut it to the quick, and cloſe to the 
body, and cap the hollow part with a tarpaulin, 
or fill it with good ſtiff loam, horſe-dung, and fine 
hay mingled. Old broken boughs, if very great, 
are to be cut off at ſome diſtance from the body; 
but the ſmaller, cloſe. The oak will ſuffer itſelf 
to be made a pollard, that is, to have its head 
quite cut H; but the elm fo treated will periſh 
to the foot, and certainly become hollow at laſt, 
if it *ſcape with life. 
In the Manor of Horton, in the pariſh of Ebli- 
foam in Surrey, there were lately elms in good 
T9 P. 3 numbers 
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numbers which did bear almoſt three foot ſquare 
for more than 40 foot in height. They grew in 
a moiſt grave}, and in the hedge-rows : They af- 
fect gravelly and gritty, eſpecially if mixed with 
bam. | | e 
For pumps and water- pipes, J find none like the 
elm. | 
A fair advance for ſpeedy growth, and noble 
trees (eſpecially for walks and avenues) may be 
aſſuredly expected from the graffing of young elm 
with the beſt of their kinds; and where the 
goodlieſt of theſe are growing, the ground ſhould 
be plough'd and finely raked in the ſeaſon wheh 
the ſcales fall; that the ſhowers and dews faſtning 
the ſeed where the wind drives it, it may take 
root, and haſten (as it will) to a ſudden tree; 
eſpecially, if ſeaſonable reading be apph'd, 
Which has ſometimes made them arrive to the 
height of twelve foot by the firſt three years, after 
which they grow a-main. And if ſuch were 
planted, near to one another, it is almoſt incred:- 
ble, what a paleing they would be to our moſt 
expos'd plantations, mounting up their woodden 
walls to the clonds. And indeed the ſhelving, 
and natural declivity of the ground more or leſs 
to our unkind aſpects, and bleak winds, does beſt 
direct to the thickning of theſe protections; and 
the benefit of that, ſoon appear, and recompence 
our induſtry in the ſmoothneſs and integrity of 
the plantations ſo defended, My author wiſhes 
that the demeſnes of our country gentlemen were in- 
circled with ſtately rows of elms, &c. ſuch as 
are at New-hall in Eſſex. Near Tarmouth, at 
Barnes. Near London, by the Marquiſs of Wir- 
ceſter, the Earl of Efſex, the Earl of Arlington at 
Euſton, the Earl of Clarendon at Cornbury, the 
Duke of Leegs at Wimbledon; and above all, hor. 
Charles 
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Charles the Second, in his parks of Greenwich, St : 
James's, Hide-park, Hampton-court, and Windſor. 
This is what I think needful for me at preſent to 
ſay about elms, that I have taken from my very 
good friend, the ingenious Virtuoſo, John Evelyn 
{q; whoſe eighty years I wiſh may be doubled, 
| and then he may have as much vigour as Moſes 
had at ſixſcore. 3 
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A narrow-leav'd elm deſcrib d. An elm 
fix yards diameter. One that disbarked, 
which thrived. A monſtrous wich- elm. 


Mater pipes. 


Eſide what I have ſaid of elm from Mr. 
JJ) Evelyu, Dr. Rob. Plot in his natural hiſtory 
of Oxfordſhire, chap. 6. par. 43. tells us of one un- 
deſcribed before, being a harrou-leav d elm, 
which alſo being ſmooth, juſtly deſerves the name 
of ulmus folio anguſto glabro, wherein it differs not 
only from the ulmus minor of Parkinſon and Ce- 
rard, but alſo from their ulmus folio glabro, whoſe 
leaves they ſay are nothing ſo large as the wich- 
hazel, but neareſt in bigneſs, and exactly in the 
figure of the common elm; whereas this is much 
leſs, and of a quite different figure, being narrow, 
and having a peculiar kind of pointed ending, as 
he expreſſes in a table. | 
In par. 65. he tells of an elm at the ſpurs next 
the ground at leaſt ſix yards diameter : And of 
P 3 . another 
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another great old elm growing in Magdalen- Col. 
lege grove, disbarked quite round, at moſt places 
two foot, at ſome at leaſt a yard, or four foot 
from the ground; which yet for theſe many 
years paſt has flouriſh'd as well as any tree in the 
grove : He alſo gives his gueſs at the reaſon of 

In his hiſtory of Saffordſhire, par. 28, c. he 
tells of a wich-elm, that was ſo very great ard 
tall, that two able workmen were five days in 
ſtocking or felling it down. That it fell forty yards 
in length; that the tree at the butt-end was {e- 
venteen yards in circumference; that it was eight 
yards and a half about by girth meaſure in the 
middle ; that fourteen loads of fire-wood, as much 
as fix ' oxen could. draw three hundred yards, 
broke off in the fall; that there was forty-ſeven 
ſuch loads more of ſire-wood cut off from the 
top; that they were forced to piece two ſaws to- 
gether, and put three Men to each end, to cut 
the body of it in ſunder ; that there was cut out 
of it eighty pair of nathes for wheels, and eight 
| e foot of ſawn timber in boards and planks, 
after ſixſcore per cent. which at three ſhillings 
per cent. came to twelve pounds: All which is 
atteſted under the hands of Sir Harvey Bagot and 
his ſeven ſervants. W 

It had ninety- ſix tuns of timber after their 
groſs country way of meaſure; but nicely caſt up, 
it muſt contain a hundred tuns, a fifth part be- 
ing allowed for the waſte of rind, chips, Cc. 

This mighty tree grew at Held in Staffordſhire, 
and the original paper was put into the doctor“ 
hands by Sir Walker Bagot Baronet, the then, and 
for ought I know the preſent proprietor : He had 
it alſo from the mouth of Halier Dixon, who 
was ſurveyor of the work. 
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I hope we ſhall ſee no more ſuch great tree in 
England, but the ground they might grow on 
will be better employ d; although I' muſt conſeſs 
elms commonly grow in hedge-rous, and ſpoil as 
little ground as moſt trees do, and they are very 
uſeful to grow near cities and towns where the 
water is carried in pipes under-ground to the 
particular houſes. And thus much for elm. 
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Aſh deſcribed. Their propagation. 


1 my laſt I ended the hiſtory of eim. Now / 
for aſb, which is a tree r Fay ſeeds in 
lingle teguments or coverings, and theſe ſeeds are 
contain'd in membraceous coverings, being alaie 
ſeed- veſſels or keys, and ſingle, having winged 
leaves, a ſmooth bark, and a tough wood. Ne 
_ Fraxinus, the aſh, is with us reputed male and 
female, the one affecting the higher grounds, the 
other the plain; of a whiter wood, and riſing 
many times to a prodigious ſtature: ſo as in 
torty years from the key an aſß hath been ſold for 
thirty pounds ferling : And tis credibly reported 
that one planted fo many aſbes, as in his life-time 
were fairly valued at fifty thouſand pounds. 
There is alſo a lower and more knotty ſort. - 
The keys being gathered from a young thriving 
tree, when they begin to fall (which is about the 
end of October, and the enſuing month) are to 
be laid to dry, and then ſowed any time betwixt 
that and Chriſtmas; but not altogether ſo deep 
P 4 | as 


: 
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as beech-maſts. Thus they do in Spain, from 
whence let's get ſome of their keys of their beſt 
trees, a few. whereof will be ſufficient to ſtore a 
country: They will lie a full year in the ground 
before they appear ; therefore you muſt carefully 
Fence them all at that time. But if you would 


make a conſiderable wood of them at once, dig 


or plow a parcel of ground, as you would pre- 
pare it for corn, and with the corn, eſpecially 
oats, (or what other grain you think fitteſt) ſow 


| alſo good ſtore of keys: Take off your crop of 


corn, or ſeed in its ſeaſon, and the next year fol- 
lowing, twill be covered with young aſbes, which 
will be fit either to ſtand (which is beſt) or be 
tranſplanted for divers years after: and theſe 
will be far better than thoſe from woods (eſpeci- 


ally ſuckers, which are worth nothing) being re- 


moved at one foot ſtature (the ſooner the better) 
provided you defend them well from cattel. 'The 
reaſon of this haſty tranſplanting is to prevent 
their obſtinate and deep rooting, which makes 
them hard to be taken up when they grow older; 
and being removed, they take no great hold till 
the ſecond year, after which, they come away 
amain ; yet ſome of five and fix inches diameter 
have thriven as well as the ſmaller wands. You 
may accelerate their ſpringing by laying the keys 


in ſand, and ſome. moiſt fine earth S. S. S. or a 


row of earth and a row of keys, but lay them 
not too thick, or double, and in a cover'd, tho 
airy place for a winter, before you ſow them; 
and the ſecond year they will come away greatly, 
fo you trim and cleanſe them. Cut not his head 
at.all, (which being young, is pithy) nor by any 
means the fibrous part of the roots ; only, that 
down-right, or tap-root is to be totally — 

| 1 6 85 1 
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But this onght to be in the increaſe of October or 
November, and not in the ſpring. 
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To manage ah well. Excellency of ground- 


aſh. Grafting of aſh. Where aſh grows 


| beſt, Ground-aſh as good timber as the 
oak. The aſh will grow when the bark 


ZS off. 


ö I'S better to ſpare the head than the ſide 

branches of the aſh, (which while young 
may be cur cloſe) becauſe being yet younger, it is 
but of a ſpungy ſubſtance ; but being once well 
fixed, you may cut him as cloſe to the earth as 
you pleaſe z it will cauſe him to ſhoot prodigi- 


ouſly, ſo as in a few years to be fir for pike- 


| ſaves : whereas if you take him wild out of the 
foreſt, you muſt of neceſſity ſtrike off the head, 
which much impairs it. 

Young aſhes are ſometimes in winter froſt-burnt, 
black as coals, and then to uſe the knife is ſeaſon- 
able, tho' they do commonly recover of them- 
ſelves ſlowly. In South-Spain, after the firſt 
dreſſing they let them grow till one being ſplit in 
four will make four pike-ſtaves. From theſe low 
cuttings come our ground-aſhes ſo much ſought 
after for arbours, eſpaliers, or other pole-works : 
They will ſpring in abundance, and may be re- 
duced to one for a ſtandard-tree or timber. 


405 
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Aſb will be propagated from a bough ſlip'd off 
with ſome of the old wood, a little before the bud 
ſwells, but with difficulty by layers. Such as 
they reſerve for ſpears in Spain, they keep ſtript 
up cloſe to the ffem, and plant them in cloſe or- 
der, and moiſter places. Thefe they cut-above 
the knot (for the leaſt nodofity ſpoils all) in the de- 
creaſe of January, which were of the lateſt for 
us. Some ſay the afþ will receive a graff of its 
own kind, or be inoculated with the pear and 

apple. * N 7 LIPS 
Tis ill to plant afþ in plou-lands; for the 
roots will be obnoxious to the coulter, and the 
branches dripping upon corn, ſpoils it; but in 
hedge-rows and plumps they will thrive exceeding- 
ly, where they may be diſpos'd at nine or ten 
foot diſtance, and ſometimes nearer. But in 
_ planting of a whole wood of ſeveral kinds of trees 
for timber, every third ſet at leaſt, ſhould be 
ö „ 
The beſt ofþ delights in the beſt land (which 
it will ſoon 1mpoveriſh) yet grows in any; ſo it 
be not over ſtiff, wet, and approaching to the 
marſhy, unleſs it be firſt well drain'd: By the 
banks of cryſtal: ſtreams they thrive infinitely. 
There is as much difference in the timber of the 
aſh as the oak, much more than is found in any 
one kind of elm. For fo the ground-aſb (like the 
oa) much excels a bough of the ſame bulk, for 
ſtrength and toughneſs ; and in yet farther emu- 
lation of the oak, it has been known to prove as 
good and laſting timber for building, nay, prefer d 
before it,where there has been plenty of oak ; vaſt 
difference there is alſo in the ſtrength of ground 
and quarter d aſb. Tis likewiſe remarkable that 
the aſh, like the cork-tree, grows when the bark 18 
as it were quite peei'd oft. Some aſ# is curiouſly 
| camletted 
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camletted and vein'd ſo differently from other tim- 
ber, that tis priz'd equal with ebony, and has 
the name of green ebony. 1 90 

Jonx Hovcnrox, F. R. §. 
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Camletted aſh not inferior fo maple. Uſe 
© of aſh. Felling of aſh. 


12 bring camletted aſh to that luſtre as hard- 
1. ly to diſtinguiſh it from the curiouſly dia- 
per'd olive, tis varniſb d with the China varniſh, 
which infinitely excels linſeed-oil. This is nothing 
inferior to the diaper d maple, and 'tis waved like 
the Gamahes of Achates. © 5 

The uſe of aſh is (next to that of the oak it- 
ſelf) one of the moſt univerſal : It ſerves the 
ſoldier for ſpears, the carpenter, wheel wright, 
cart-wright, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, 
harrows, bulls, oars, the beſt blocks for pulleys and 
ſheffs, as ſeamen name them; and like the elm, 
for the ſame property (it not being ſo apt to 
ſplit and ſcale) excellent for tenons and mortaiſes : 
Alſo for the cooper, turner, and thatcher ; nothing 
like it for our garden paliſade-hedges, hop-yards, 
poles, ſpars, and handles, ſtocks for tools, ſpade- 
trees, &c. In ſum, the husbandman cannot be 
without the aſh for his carts, ladders, and other 
tackling from the pike to the plough, ſpear and 
how ; for of aſh were they formerly made, and 
therefore reckoned among thoſe woods, which 
after long tenſion have a natural ſpring, and re- 
coyex their poſition, ſo as in peace or war it is a 
| wood 
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wood of higheſt requeſt. There is extracted an 
oil from the aſÞ, by the proceſſion of other woods, 
which is excellent to recover the hearing, ſome 
drops of it being diſtilld warm into the ears; 
and for the caries or rot of the bones, tooth-ach, 
pains in the kidneys and ſpleen, the anointin 

therewith is moſt ſovereign. The chymiſts com- 
mend the ſeed of afh as an admirable remedy for 
the ſtone. The manna of Calabria exudes from 
the leaves and boughs of this tree, during the 
hot ſummer months, or rather according to my own 
opinion, is fitteſt to receive it from the air. Laſt- 
ly the white, and rotten dottard part compoſes a 
ground for ſweet powder, and the truncheons make 
the third fort of the moſt durable coal, and is 


the ſweeteſt of our foreſt fuelling, and the fitteſt 
for ladies chambers; it will burn when green. 


The dead leaves afford (like thoſe of the elm) re- 
lief to our catte} in winter ; and there is a dwarf 
ſort in France (perhaps tis our witchen-tree) whoſe 
berries feed the poor people in ſcarce years ; but it 
bears no keys like to ours, which being pickled 
tender, afford a delicate ſallading. But the ſhade 
of the aſh ſhelters a noxious inſect, and for their 
leaving ſo late and falling ſo ſoon, not to be plan- 
ted for umbrage or ornament ; eſpecially near the 
garden, becauſe the roots are prejudicial, and the 
long-leav'd ſtalks are drawn by cluſters into the 
or m- holes, and foul the alleys with their keys. 
The ſeaſon for felling of this tree muſt be when 
the ſap is fully at reſt; for if it be cut down too 
early or late, it will be fo obnoxious to the worm, 
as greatly to prejudice the timber: therefore be 
ſure not to fell till the three mid-winter months, 
beginning about November. But in lopping of pol- 
lards (as of ſoft woods) ſome adviſe towards the 


ſpring ; and that the Hops grow not too great, as 
don 
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ſoon as a pollard comes to be conſiderably hollow 
at the head, cut it down, for elſe the body will 
decay more than the head is worth : The ſame 
is to be done with taller aſhes, where the wood= 
peckers make holes, (who conſtantly indicate their 
being faulty.) 5 


Joun Hovcnrron, E. R.S. 


— 


FRIDaY, May 29. 1702. NUM. 514. 


i. 


Maple deſcribed. Its propagation and uſe. 
Pliny's account of it. 85 


I my laſt I ended the hiſtory of afþ : Now 


for maple, which is a tree bearing its ſeeds in 
lingle teguments or coverings, that are membrana- 
ceous and alate ſeed-veſſels or keys; I; double,and 


having ſmall leaves divided into five ſegments, and 


tis a brittle wood. 8 
This maple (acer minus) of which authors rec- 
kon very many kinds, was of old held in equal 
eſtimation almoſt with the citron ; eſpecially the 
bruſcum, the French maple, and the peacock tail 
maple, which is that ſort ſo elegantly undulated, 
and criſped into variety of curls, And *tis to be 
wiſhed we had growing here the German aier, 
and that of Virginia, an excellent tree: They are 
all produced of the keys, like the aſh (after a 
year's interment) and like to it affect a ſound and 
dry mould ; growing both in woods and hedge-rows, 
eſpecially in the latter, which if rather hilly than 
low, afford the faireſt timber. It is alſo propa- 
gated by layers and ſuckers. By ſhredding up the 
boughs to a head, it will ſhoot ro a wonderful 
height in a little time; but if you will lop it for 
; | OL  - 
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the fire, do it in January: keep no pollards or 
ſpreading trees, for a clammy dew falls from them, 
thar hurts, what grows under. 'The timber is 
far ſuperior to beech for all uſes of the turner, 
who ſeeks it for diſhes, cups, trays, trenchers, &c. 
as the joiner for tables, inlayings, and for the de- 
licateneſs of the grain, when the knurs and no- 
dofities are rarely diaper'd, which does much ad- 
vance its price. Alſo for the lightneſs under the 
name ater, employ'd often by thoſe who make 
muſical inſtruments : There is a larger fort, which 

we call the ſycomore. | 
But the deſcription of this lefler maple, and the 
ancient value of it, is worth the citing. The 
maple (ſays Pliny) for the elegancy and fineneſs 
of the wood, is next to the very cedar. itſelf: 
There are ſeveral kinds of it, eſpecially the white, 
which is wonderfully beautiful ; this 1s call'd the 
French maple, and grows in that part of Tah, 
that is on the other ſide the Po beyond the Alps: 
The other has a curl'd grain, ſo curiouſly macu- 
lated, that from a near reſemblance it was uſual- 
ly call'd the peacock's-tail, &c. He goes on, the 
bruſcum or kuur is wonderfully fair, but the mol- 
luſcum is counted moſt precious; bath of them 
knobs and ſwellings out of the tree. The bruſcum 
is more intricately criſp'd, the molluſcum not fo 
much ; large planks for tables would be prefer'd 
before cedar or citron, (for ſo ſome copies read 
it) but now they uſe it only for ſmall zable-books, 
and with its thin boards to wainſcot bed-teſters 
with. The bruſcum is of a blackiſh kind, with 
which they make tables : Thus far Pliny. Such 
ſpotted tables were the Tigrin and Pantherine cu- 
riofities of, being ſo named from its natural ſpots 
and maculations, = 
Jonx Hovcnrton, F. R. . 
Fripar, 
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FRIDAY, June 5. 1702. Nux. 315. 
SY: eng parotid omg gs 


Tables of mighty value. Divers woods 
finely chamtfered. The ancient citern or 
citron wood, where it grew. Maple of 

High value with Virgil. Rich furniture 
bur intereſt. Se ee Es | 
UCH a table as I mentioned in my laſt was 

) that of Cicero, which coſt him ten thouſand 
eſterces Such another had Aſinius Gallus, That 
of King Juba, was ſold for 15000, and another 
which my author read of at 149000 H. S. which 
at 3 d. Sterling, ariſes to a pretty ſum, about 

1750 pounds; and yet that of the Mauritanian 

Ptolemy was far richer, containing four foot and 
a half diameter, three inches thick, which is re- 
ported to have been ſold for its weight in gold. 
Of that value they were, and ſo madly luxuri- 
ous the age, that when they at any time reproach- 
ed their wives for their wanton expenſiveneſs in 
pearl and other rich trifles, they were wont to 
retort, and turn the tables upon their husbauds.' 
The knot. of the timber was moſt eſteem'd, 
and is ſaid to be much reſembled by the female 
cypreſs ; we have now as beautiful planks of ſome 
walnut-trees near the root; and jew, ivy, roſe- 
wood, aſh, thorn, and olive, yield incomparable 
pieces : but the great art was in the y 8 
and politure ; for which laſt, the rubbing with a 
man's hand who came warm out of the bath, 
was accounted better than any. cloth, as Pliay 
reports. 5 


Some 
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Some contend, this citern was a part near the 
root of the cedar, which, as they deſcribe that, is 
very oriental, and odoriferous; but moſt of the 
learned favour the citern, and that it grew not 
far from Tangter, about the foot of Mount Atlas, 
whence happily ſome induſtrious perſon might 
procure of it from the Moors. The learned Dr. 
Grew has ſhewn ſome reaſons for the pretty un- 
dulations and chamfers, which we ſo frequently 
find in divers woods, Surely there have been 


ſome maples of large bulk and noble ſhades, that 


Virgil ſhould Thuſe it for the court of his Evan- 
der, one of his worthieft princes, in his beſt of 
poems, ſitting in his maple-throne: and ' when he 
brings Æneas into the royal cottage, he makes him 
this memorable compliment; Greater, ſays great 
Cowley, than ever was yet ſpoken at the Eſcurial, 
the Louvre, or White-hall : | C 


This humble roof, this ruſtick court, ſaid he, 
Receiv'd Alcides crown'd-with victory: 
Scorn not (great gueſt) the ſteps where he has trod, 
But Wealth contemn, and imitate a God. 


*Tis not only my author, but divers others, 
that call the Romans madly luxurious, for buying 
tables and other furniture at very great rates. Al- 
though luxury ſignifies nothing but exceſs, which 
is if there be but a ribbon more when a pack- 


thread will ſerve the turn; yet it is generally 


ſpoke with ſuch an emphaſis, as if it were highly 
criminal, which I cannot underftand : for ſup- 
poſe a nobleman with us be worth 30000 /. the 
year, and has 100000 J. in money, ſhall he live 
with 10007, the year, and fave all the reſt to 
buy more land; and fo ad infinitum? at this rate 
he'il never enjoy himſelf nor his eſtate, only 


perhaps 
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perhaps have his head cut off, that others may | 


enjoy his eſtate at one time or other: beſide, if 
we'll uſe no finery, we ſhall ſell bur little ; but 


by uſing much, we ſhall get and make ſuch ſtore 


here, as to furniſh the world with it, and the 


nation will get more than what we ſpend does 


Joan Hovcnron, F. R. S. 
FRIDAY, June 12. 1702. Nux. 316. 


| Birch deſcribed, how propagated, and where 
it thrives, Its uſes. Buch-wine. 


ſhould have ſaid ſomethin the Heomor or 
acer majus, the larger ſort of maple ; but I find 
it not to be eſteem d among our belt trees, there- 
fore I omit it, and come to the Birch, which is a 


tree bearing its ſeeds in /ingle teguments or cover- 


' ings, viz. in catkins, and call'd a. juliferous tree 
ok leſſer leaves, having ſender, reddiſh twigs, with 
ſmooth and white branches. 
This birch (betula, in Britiſh bedw, my autho! 
doubts not to be an indigene or natural tree 0 
England) is altogether produced of roots and 


fuckers, (though it ſheds a kind of ſamera, or ſeeds 


like the elm, about the ſpring) which being plan- 
ted at four or five foot interval, in ſmall twigs, 
will ſuddenly riſe to trees, provided they affect 
the ground, which cannot well be too barren; 
for it will thrive in the dry, wet, ſandy, and 
ſtony marſhes and bogs ; the water-galls, and uligi- 
nous or mooriſh parts of foreſts, that will hardly 

Vol. III. 2 bear 


N my laſt I ended my hiſtory of maple, and 
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Some contend, this citern was a part near the 
root of the cedar, which, as they deſcribe that, is 
very oriental, and odoriferous; but moſt of the 
learned favour the citern, and that it grew not 
far from Tangter, about the foot of Mount Atlas, 
whence happily ſome induſtrious perſon might 
procure of it from the Moors. The learned Dr. 
Grew has ſhewn ſome reaſons for the pretty un- 
dulations and chamfers, which we ſo frequently 
find in divers woods, Surely there have been 
ſome maples of large bulk and noble ſhades, that 
Virgil ſhould Thuſe it for the court of his Evan- 
der, one of his worthieſt princes, in his beſt of 
poems, ſitting in his maple-throne: and when he 
brings Æneas into the royal cottage, he makes him 
this memorable compliment ; Greater, ſays great 
Cowley, than ever was yet ſpoken at the Eſcurial, 
the Louvre, or White-hall : 


This humble roof, this ruſtick court, ſaid he, 
Receiv'd Alcides croun d with victory: 

Scorn not (great gueſt) the ſteps where he has trod, 
But Wealth contemn, aud imitate a God, 


Tis not only my author, but divers others, 
that call the Romans madly luxurious, for buying 
tables and other furniture at very great rates. Al- 
though luxury ſignifies nothing but exceſs, which 
is if there be but a ribbon more when a pack- 
thread will ſerve the turn; yet it is generally 
ſpoke with ſuch an emphaſis, as if it were highly 
criminal, which I cannot underftand : for ſup- 
poſe a nobleman with us be worth 30000 /. the 
year, and has 1oOOO0O J. in money, ſhall he live 
with 1000 J. the year, and fave all the reſt to 
buy more land; and fo ad infinitum? at this rate 
he'il never enjoy himſelf nor his eſtate, only 

| perhaps 
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perhaps have his head cut off, that others may | 
enjoy his eftate at one time or other: beſide, if 
we'll uſe no finery, we ſhall ſell but little; but 
by uſing much, we ſhall get and make ſuch ſtore 
here, as to furniſh the world with it, and the 
nation will get more than what we ſpend does 
firſt coſt. : $15 44s 


Joan Houchrox, F.R.S. 
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Birch Jeſtribed, how propagated, and where 
it thrives. Its . Birch-wine. 


N my laft I ended my hiſtory of maple, and 
ſhould have ſaid ſomething of the /ycomor or 
acer majus; the larger ſort of maple; but I find 
it not to be eſteem d among our belt trees, there- 
fore-I omit it, and come to the Birch, which is a 
tree bearing its ſeeds in /ingle teguments or cover- 
ings, viz. in catkins, and call'd a juliferous tree 
of leſſer leaves, having ſender, reddiſh twigs, with 
ſmooth and white branches. SRP 
This birch (betula, in Britiſh bedw, my author 
doubts not to be an indigene or natural tree of 
England) is altogether produced of roots and 
fuckers, (though it ſheds a kind of ſamera, or ſeeds 
like the elm, about the ſpring) which being plan- 
ted at four or five foot interval, in ſmall twigs, 
will ſuddenly riſe to trees, provided they affect 
the ground, which cannot well be too barren ; 
for 1t will thrive in the dry, wet, ſandy, and 
ſtony marſhes and bogs ; the water-galls, and uligi- 
nous or mooriſh parts of foreſts, that will hardly 
Vol. III. 2 bear 
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bear any graſs, do many times ſpontaneouſly 
bear it in abundance, whether the place be high 
or low, and nothing comes amiſs to it. Plant 
the ſmall rwigs or ſuckers having roots, and after 
the firſt year cut them within an inch of the ſur- 
face; this will cauſe them to ſprout in ſtrong 
and luſty zafts, fit for coppice and ſpring-woods ; or 
by reducing them to one ſtem, render them in a 
very few years fit for the turner, | | 
Though birch be the worſt of timber, yet tis 
uſed for oH s; alſo for hoops, ſmall ſcrews, 
paniers, brooms, wands, bavin-bands, and withes 
for faggots ; and claims a memory for arrows, bolts, 
ſhafts, our old Engliſh artillery ; alſo for diſbe, 
| bowhs, ladles, and other domeſtick utenſils. In 
New- England our northern Americans make canoo, 
boxes, buckets, kettles,- diſhes, which they ſew and 
join very curiouſly with thread made of cedar 
roots, and divers other domeſtic atenſils, as baſ- 
kets, bags with this tree, whereof they have 2 
blacker kind ; and out of a certain e from 
the bole, a fungus, which being boil'd, beaten and 
dry'd in an oven, makes excellent ſpunck or touch- 
wood, and balls to play withal. They make allo 
ſmall-craft pinuaces of birch, ribbing them with 
white cedar, and covering them with large flakes 
of birch-bark, few them with thread of ſpruſe- 
roots, and pitch them, as it ſeems we did even 
here in Britain. | | 
Alſo for fuel, great and ſmall coal, which laſt 
is made by charring the ſlendereſt bruſh, and ſum- 
nities of the twigs: As of the tops and loppings 
Mr. Howard's new tanne. The inner filken-bark 
was anciently uſed for twriting-tables, even before 
the invention of paper; and with the outward, 
and thicker, and coarſer part, are divers houſes 
in Pruſſia, Poland, and thoſe poor northern tracts 
covered, 
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covered, inſtead of fates and tyle. Of the whi- 
teſt part of the old wood, found commonly in 
doating birches, 1s made grounds for fweet-powder, 
and of the quite conſum'd and rotten is raiſed 
the beſt mould for the raiſing of divers ſeedlings 
of the rareſt plants and flowers; beſide theſe, 
moſt children know the uſefulneſs of madam 
birch. TRE | 

My author goes on to ſhew the excellency of 
birch wine, and the manner of rapping the treet, 
and managing the liquor; but it being there at 
length, thither I refer you. Vid. Hlv. Chap. 16. 
+. . 70. | | 


Joax Houcnrox, E XS. 
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Aſpen and poplar their uſe. Abele how 
| propagated. Its uſe. Alder its uſe, 


IN my laſt I ended the hiſtory of *birch, and 
ſhould come to aſpen and poplar ; but EEE are 
well known, and eaſily propagated, therefore I 
ſhall ſay the leſs. The ſhade of poplar is eſteem'd 
very wholeſome for ſummer, but they do not be- 
come walks or avenues by reaſon of their - ſuckers, 
and that they foul the ground at fall of the leaf; 
but they ſhould be flanked in barren woods, and 
to flank places at diſtance, for their increaſe, 
and the glittering of their foliage. The leaves 
are good for cattel, which muſt be ſtrip'd from 
the gut boughs befors they are faggoted; this 
to e done in the decreaſe of October, and re- 

N VV ſerv'd 
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ſerv'd in bundles for winter fodder. The wood 
of white poplar is ſonght of the ſculptor, and 
they ſaw both ſorts into boards, which, where 
they lie dry, continue a long time. 1 
The aſpen is a white poplar, as likewiſe is the 
abele, which of late years we have had much 
from Holland. They are beſt propagated of ſlips 
from the roots, the leaſt of which will take, and 
may in March at three or four years growth be 
_ tranſplanted. In Flanders they have large nur- 
ſeries of them, and we now within twenty mile 
of London have them plentiful enough. 'The 
planting is eaſily learnt, and in three years they 
willacome to an incredible altitude; in twelve, 
be as big as your middle; and in eighteen or 
twenty arrive to full perfection. By theſe, in a 
little time, a man may have his houſe in a wood, 
where a little before there did not grow a ftick. 
The black poplar grows rarely with us, but 
plentifully on the Po; and there is a momuntain- 
poplar near Vienna and in Bohemia, of which ſome 
trees have yielded planks of a yard in breadth. 
'The beſt uſe of the poplar and abele is for walks. 
and avenues about low grounds, till coming to 
be very old they are apt to grow knurry, and out 
of proportion. The timber is incomparable for all 
ſorts of white woodden weſſels, as trays, bowls, 
and other turner's ware; and of eſpecial uſe for 
the bellows-maker, becaule it 1s almoſt of the na- 
ture of cork, and for ſhip-pumps, though not very 
ſolid, yet very cloſe : Alſo for woodden-heels, &c. 
likewiſe to make carts, becauſe it is exceeding 
light; for vine and hop-props, and divers vimineous 
works. The loppings in January are for the fire, 
but it burns untowardly, and rather moulders 
away than maintains any ſolid heat "of the 
twigs (with the leaves on) are made brooms, The 
7 brya 
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hrya or catkins attract the bees, as do alſo the 
leaves (eſpecially of the black) more tenacious of 


the mil-dews, than moſt foreſt-trees, the oak 
excepted. Of the aſpen our wood-men make 
hoops, fire-wood, and coals, &c. The juice of pop- 
lar leaves drop'd into the ears aſſuages the pain; 
and the buds contus'd and mix'd with honey is a 
ood collyrium for the eyes; as the unguent to re- 
rigerate and cauſe ſleep. 9 
As for alder, the firſt veſſels we read of for 
water carriage (except Noah's Ark) were of this 
wood, and if it lies always under water 'rwill 
harden like a ftoze ; but if kept in an unconſtant 
temper, it rots immediately. The coals of alder 


are very much valued for gun-powder, and the 


wood for piles, pumps, hop-poles, water-pipes, troughs, 
ſiuices, {mall trays, woodden-beels, and trenchers ; 
the bark is precious to dyers, and ſome tanners 
and leather-dreſſers make uſe of it; and with it 
and the fruits (inſtead of the galls) they compoſe 
an ink. | 


Jonn Hovcaron, E R. . 
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Willow deſcribed. Two kinds ; where they 
delight. How planted. It may be grat- 
fed. They are very profitable. The fweet- 
eſt fuel in England. A garden-willow. 
An odoriferous willow. Uſes of willow, 


M Y laſt was the hiſtory of poplar : Now for 
wilow, which 1s a tree bearing its ſeeds 
in ſingle teguments or coverings, and this ſeed is 
contained in catkins, called juliferoys trees, and is 
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of the longer leaf, and of a ſoft wood, grow- 
ing moſt naturally in moiſt places, having its 

leaves more 4 and compact than the ſallou, 

and being the larger tree. we | [ 
Our common ſalix, or willow, is of two kinds, 
| 


the white and black: The white is alſo of two 
ſorts, the one of a yelowiſh, the other of a brou- 
ner bark: All of them are planted of ſtakes. The 
white delight in meads and ditch-fides, rather dy 
than over wet, yet the black and reddiſh do wel 
in. more boggy ground. When they are-planted, 
let holes be made for them, rather than be forced 
in with too great violence, and they muſt be 
ſoak d in water two or three days before they 
are planted, and done in February, and the mould 
well cloſed to them. By good management there 
may be made very profitable coppices of them, 
and the manner Mr. Evelyn tells; but it being 
with us a common tree, I ſay the leſs. 
I heſe trees may be graffed betwixt the bark, or 
zudded, and then they become ſo beautiful as to 
be fit for ſome kind of delightful walks. My 
author ſays, that in low and marſby places they 
may be thus ordered, ſo as in eleven or twelve 
years to yield a hundred load of wood in an acre, 
It is the ſweeteſt of all our Engliſh fuel, provided 
it be ſound and dry; and emitting little imoak, js 
the fitteſt for ladies chambers. ET, 
There is the garden-willow, which produces 
ſweet and beautiful fowers, which may be ſet for 
partitions of ſquares, but they have no affinity 
with the other. There is in Shropſhire another very 
odoriferous kind, extremely fit to be planted by 
pleaſant rivulets, both for ornament and profit: 
It is propagated by cuttings or layers, and will 
grow in any dry bottom, ſo it be ſkelter'd * 
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the South, affording a wonderful and early relief 
to the induſtrious 2 n 13.4 
What moſt of the former kinds differ from the 
| ſalows is not much conſiderable, they being ge- 
nerally uſeful for the ſame purpoſes ; as uf 
ſuch as apothecaries and geldſmiths uſe; for cart- 
ſaddle-trees, the gun-ſtocks, and half-pikes, harrows, q 
and ſpoe-makers laſts, heels, clogs for pattens, forks, Fn} 
rakes, eſpecially the teeth, which ſhould be wedg'd 
with oak ; but let them not be cut for this when 
the Jap is ſtirring, becauſe they will ſhrink : 
pearches, hep-poles, ricing of kidney-beans, and for b 
ſupporters to vines: Alſo for hurdles, ſevet, lat- 1 
tices, for the turner, kyele-pins, great toun- tops; b 
for platters, little casks and veſſels, eſpecially to 
preſerve verjuices in, the beſt of any. Pales are 
alſo made of the cleft wilow, dor ſers, fruit-baskets, 
canns, hives for bees, trenchers, trays ; and for po- 1 
liſhing and whetting table-knives, the butler will | 
find it above any wood or whetſtone : alſo for coals W | 
and bavin, not forgetting freſh bu, which of : [ 
all the trees yield the cooleſt ſhade in the hotteſt 4 
ſeaſon of the day, and they are fit to be placed [} 
about the beds of feveriſo perſons. The wood 1 
preſery'd dry will dure a long time, but what's 1 
wholly putrified, and reduc'd to a loamy earth in | 
the hollow trnnks of ſuperannuated trees, is, of f 
all other, the fitteſt to be mingled with fine mould, 
for the raiſing our choiceſt fowers, ſuch as ane- 49 
monies, ranunculus i, auricula's, and the like. iy 


Jonx Hovcnrox, F. R. S. 3 
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FRIDAY, Fly 3: 1702. NUM. 519, 


_ Lime-tree deſcribed. How raiſed. 


Y laſt was an account of willow and ſallou: 
VI Now for the /ime-trees, which bears its 


ſeeds in ſingle teguments or coverings, and its ſeeds 
are contained in round button. 3 

It hath broad leaves ending in a point, being 
ſmoother above than underneath, bearing a ſweet 
Blaſſom, and a round fruit, about the bigneſs of a 


* 


pea, containing one ſeed. „ | 
Mr. Evelyn tells us, that tilia, the lime-tree (or 
linden) is of two kinds; the male (which ſome 
think but a finer ſort of elm) is harder, fuller 
of knots, and of a redder colour; but produ- 
cing neither flower nor ſeed (ſo conſtantly and ſo 
mature with us) as does the female, whoſe bloſ- 
ſom is alſo very odoriferous, perfuming the air. 
The wood is likewiſe thicker, of ſmall pith, and 
not obnoxious to the worm. DE RO Ip 
Lime ctrees may be raiſed either of the ſeeds in 
October, or (with better ſucceſs) by the ſuckers 
and plants which ſhould be cultivated like the eln. 
Prolific ſeeds will be white and full, if bit or cut. 
Be ſure to collect your ſeeds in dry weather, 
airing them in an open room, and reſerying them 
in ſand till mid Februgry, when you may ſow 
them in pretty ſtrong, freſh and Joamy mould, 
kept ſhaded, and moiſt as the ſeaſon requires, 
and clear of weeds; and at the period of two 
years, plant them out, .dreſ9d and pruned as diſ- 
cretion ſhall advife. | De 


But 
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But not only by ſuckers and layers at the roots, 
but even by branches lopp'd frony the head, may 
this tree be propagated ; and peeling off a little 
of the bark, at a competent diſtance from the 
ſtem or arms, and covering it with loam mingled 
with rich earth, they will ſhoot their fibres, and 
may be ſeaſonably ſeparated : But to accelerate 
this, apply a ligature above the place, when the 
ſap is aſcending, or beneath when it deſcends, | 

From June to November you may lay them ; the 
ſerubs leſs erect do excellently to thicken coppices, 
and will yield luſty ſpots, and uſeful fire-wood. 
The lime-tree affects a rich feeding loamy ſoil, 
where they will grow incredibly for ſpeed and 
ſpreading. They may be planted as big as one's 
leg; their heads top'd at about ſix or eight foot 
bole ; thus it will become of all other the moſt 
proper and beautiful for walks, as producing an 
upright body, ſmooth and even bark, ample leaf, 
ſweet bloſſom, and a goodly ſhade at diſtance of 
eighteen or twenty foot. They are alſo very pa- 
tient of pruning ; but if it taper over-much, 
ſome collateral boughs ſhould be ſpared to check 

the ſap, which is beſt done about Midſummer ; and 
to make it grow upright, take off the preponder- 
ing branches with diſcretion, and ſo you may 
correct any other tree, and redręſs its obliquity. 
The root in tranſplanting would not be much 
lopp'd ; and this is a good leſſon for all young 


1 


planted trees. 


Joan Hoycuron, F. R. S. 
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FRI DAL, July 10, 1702. NUM. 520. 


—— 


— 


Great lime: trees removed. Advantages of 
lime- tree. Uſes of lime- tree. How kept 

from danger. Its phyſical uſe, Diſtance 
for walks. Magnitude. 


at midſummer remove very great lime-trees 

om one of his foreſts to a ſteep hill, exceeding- 
ly expos'd to the ſun at Heidelburgh : they grow 
behind that ſtrong tower on the ſouth-weſt, and 


Fits for lime-trees, The Prince Elector did 
r 


| moſt torrid part of the eminence, being of a dry, 


reddiſh, barren earth; yet do they proſper rare- 
ly well: but the heads were cut off, and the pits 
into which they were tranſplanted were fill'd 
with a compoſition of earth and cou-dung, which 


was exceedingly beaten, and ſo diluted with 
water, as it became almoſt a liquid pap : in this 


were the roots plunged, covering the ſurface with 
the turf : a ſingular example. EY 

Other perfections of the tree (beſide its unpa- 
rallell'd beauty for walks) are, that it will grow in 


almoſt all grounds; that it laſts long, that it ſoon 


| heals its ſears ; that it affects uprightneſs ; that it 


ſtoutly reſiſts a ſtorm; that it ſeldom becomes 
hollow, | 1 5 | CORES. 

The timber of a well grown lime is convenient 
for any uſe that the wilow is; but much to be 
preferr'd, as being both ſtronger, and yet light- 
er; whence Virgil calls them tilias leves ; and 
therefore fit for yokes and boxes for the apethecaries, 
Becauſe. of its colour and eaſy working, and 


that it is not ſubject to ſplit, architects wr 
wit 


— 
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with it models for their deſigned buildings, and 
ſmall ſtatues ; and little curious figures have been 
carv d of this wood. With the twigs they make 
baskets, ard cradles, and of the ſmoother ſide of 
the bark tablets for writing ; for the ancient philyra 
is but our tilia. The Grecians made bottles of it, 
which they finely rofin 'd within fide; fo likewiſe 
for pumps of ſhips, alſo lattices for windows. 

The Gravers in wood do ſometimes make uſe 
of this fine material; and even the coarſeſt meme 
brane, or livers of the tree, growing *twixt the 
bark and the main body, they now twiſt into baſs- 


ropes ; beſides, the truncheons make a far better 


coal for gun-powder than that of alder itſelf; and 
the extraordinary candour and lightneſs has dig- 
nified jt above all the woods of our foreſt in the 
hands of the right honourable the Ioite-ſtaff 
officers of the court. 1 1 
Thoſe royal plantations of theſe trees, in the 
Parks of Hampton-Court and St. James's will ſuffi- 


ciently inſtruct how theſe, and all other ſingle 


trees are to be governed and defended from inju- 
ries, till they are able to protect themſelves. 
Some ſhelter them with three or four deal 
boards, which is not approv'd of, becauſe it keeps 
them from the free air. This is of admirable 
effect againſt the epilepſy, for which the delicately 


| ſcented bloſſoms are held prevalent. 
The diſtance for walks may in rich ground be 


eighteen Foot; in a more ordinary, fifteen or ſix- 
teen. 


The berries reduced to powder cure the dyſente- 


ry, and ſtop blood at the noſe: the diſtilld water 
good againſt the epilepſy, apoplexy, vertigo, trembling 
of the heart, gravel. Schroder commends a muci- 


Age of the bark for wounds and other diſtempers. 


Lir 
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Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich gave an account 
of a lime- tree at Depeham in Norfolk, that in the 
leaſt part of the trunk, which was about two yards 
from the ground, was, at leaſt eight and a half 
yards in circumference, and about the root nigh the 
earth ſixteen yards; about half a yard above that 
about twelve yards. The height to the upper- 
moſt boughs about thirty yards. 


Jonx Houchrox, F. R. &. 
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Guaiacum or lignum vitæ deſcribd. How 
to propagate it. Its uſe. How much im. 
ported in a year. Sumach, ſaunders, bra- 
zil and logwood. Nephritic wood. Lig- 
num rhodium. Ebony and princes wood, 
How much logwood imported. 


1. my laſt I ended the hiſtory of the Iime· tree; 
now for guaiacum, pockwood, or lignum vitæ, 
which is a tree principally taken notice of, for its 
uſe in pick, being a diaphoretic or ſweating me- 
dicine, of a hot biting taſte, and "tis much uſed 
againſt the pox. | 
Lignum vitæ or arbor thuya, grows of every layer 
to a very tall, ſtreight, goodly tree, hardy in all 
ſeaſons : the wood incomparable for the turner of 
boxes, bowls, cups, and other curighties,; and the 
leaf, ſmelling like ointment, makes Ae of the beſt 


for green wounds, ſuddenly cloſing-them, ſo that 
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my author wonders it is not planted more fre- 
quently. i 

When I was a boy, I remember to have ſeen 

a great tree hereof in the Queen's garden at Theo- 
balds, in that part of it that belongs now to Mr. 
Booth; but tis deſtroy'd : the leaves of it were 
then in efteem to cure agues, by laying them to 
the ſoles of the feet, and renewing them as they 
grew dry. 5 | 

The chips hereof boil'd in water have been very 
much uſed, not only for the cure of the pox, bur 
the ſcurvy ; as alſo the oil and the gum. And the 
wood is uſed, I believe, for all the uſes that box 
was wont to be, except where there was need 
for a. bright colour, as rules that muſt have 
figures. | 3 

1 find there was imported in one year three 
hundred and twenty eight tun, but that was in 
time of war; for ought I know, punch-bowls and 
rollers may take up as much as that comes to in 
time of peace. . 1 

There are ſeveral other woods imported, as 
ſumach, ſaunders of all kinds, brazil and logwoed, 
which are uſed by the cher; but whether *tis 
likely that any of them ſhould grow here, I can- 
not ſay, and whether tis beſt to export them by 
certificate is ſome queſtion : but if our neighbours 
can have them any other way, then I think "ris 
beſt for us to ſerve them; but that we ſhould ſo 
export as to make an Engliſh man pay ſix or ſeven 
times as much duty as ftrangers pay, eſpecially 
upon logwood, has been often complain'd of to 
Parliament-Men, who have been willing to a- 
mend it; only there is a fund upon it, and they 
cannot without great inconveniency remove that 
fund. We alſo import nephritic wood, which is 
eſteemed good againſt the ſtove, and is ſuch, * 
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of a lightiſh colour) that if you infuſe it in fair 
cold water, twill make it look bJue, like ſyrup of 
violet. he : 9 

Alſo rhodium or roſe-wood (chiefly from the 
Canaries) which is uſed much in ſweet bags, and 


the oil for many uſes. Ebony and princes wood 


are uſed for loking-glaſs frames and ſeveral other 


* 
b 


— 


occaſions. Of all theſe I cou'd give you deſcrip- 
tions, but the learned Botaniſts know where to find 
them, and our planters will hardly make them 

row here, therefore I omit it. I have only to 
fy of logwood, that in anno 1694. there was im- 
ported from America 426 tun : from Canaries 250 


tun: in all 676 tun, 


JounHovcnron, ER. S. 


[N. B. Numb. 522. containing only an Tndex o 


Vol. 17. of theſe Papers in Folio, is therefore not 
printed here.] OT 


3 FAY 


— 


An epitome of the 17 volumes. 


N my firſt volume is the nature of earth, 
water, air and fire, with their effects, and 
reaſon of many of their operations: in my ſecond, 


natural hiſtory, with the taxes, acres, houſes, &c. in 


each county of England and Wales, with notes, 
particularly of Torkſhire and Derbyſhire : in my 


third, the doctrine of fermentation, hiſtory of h- 


der and clay: in my fourth, a continuation of clay, 
and all its uſes I coul learn, with the hiſtory of 
wheat : in my fifth, the hiſtory of j oint _ and 
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ine: in my fixth, I went on about kine, ſhewiti 
the uſe and manufacture of moſt parts, the doc- 
trine of nutrition, circulation of the blood, with 
reaſons of its aſcent, and manner of growing of 
bones and other parts: in my ſeventh, I have car- 
ried on the hiſtory of &ine in diſcourſes upon blood, 
butter, cheeſe, cows, cream, dung, milk, urine, whey 
and other particulars : in my eighth is an account 
of the ſhips that came from abroad to London 
from New-year's day, 1694. to the ſame day, 1695. 
with the number from each prince's territories, 
and of all the goods imported that year, mentioned 
in the bills of entry, with the quantities from 
each place, and all together. 
Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural and 
political, as the advantages of a coalition with Scot= 
land, the true caſe of a free-trade, a regulated 
company and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 
tain method for mending the roads, Oc. In my 
ninth are hiſtories of imported ſtones, glaſs, ſalt, 
and a farther account of roads : in my tenth, a 
farther account of ſalt, the hiſtory of nitre, gunpou- 
der, profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of vitri- 
ol, copperas, brimſtone, okre, jett and coal : in my 
eleventh, are the farther hiſtories of coal ; alſo of 
arſenick, lapis hæmatites, and the 7 metals, with a 
deſcription of all things I could learn were made 
from them; with ſome diſcourſes about air, al- 
kali, colours, exchange, fire, the manner of fluxing 
with mercury, money, poiſon; trade, pumps and 
wood: in my twelfth, I have given a diviſion of 
plants, the hiſtories of muſhrooms, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, canes and ſugar, with all the hiſtorical and 
political notes relating to them I could think 
proper ; as the quantum of beer and ale that paid 
exciſe in divers years, the quantity of malt 
brought from Ware by water ina year, with a 
diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe about navigable rivers, and making 
them To; the difference about water and land- 
carriage, with the quantities of ſugar, and other 
things imported: in iny thirteenth, I have given 
the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, ros 
folis, gentian, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 
ing and managing the dead in many cotititries ; 
the hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhabarb, buck- 
wheat, hemp and flax: as alſo the hiſtory of linnen, 
thread, tape, lace, twine, dying, printing, maps, 
pictures, oil-cloath, buckrams, paſte-board, playing 
cards, rags, paper-hangings, the printer's office, with 
the life of Blaeu, &c. In my fourteenth is the 
hiſtory of hops, weld or woad, aniſe, turnips, car- 
rote, parſnips, carway=ſeed, pellitory of Spain, polj- 
mountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquintida, ſcamony, to- 
bacco, birthwort, potato, and the vine; with a 
propoſal how to enrich England, and employ the 
poor: in my fifteenth is the hiſtory of jeſſamine, 
capers, pomgranates, oranges, lemons, plumbs, pru- 
nelloes, prunes, olives, with a propoſal to preſerve 
health in hot plantations : alſo of the turpentine 
and fri- tree, maſtich, cluve, nutmeg, cinamon, bay, 
yew, holly, juniper, ſaſſafras, walnut, almond, ha- 
zel, cheſtnut, beach, cacao or chocolate and coffee, 
In my ſixteenth is the hiſtory of citron, and the 
oak, and all things I could think uſeful to ſay of 
it; particularly, demonſtrative arguments for the 
deſtruction of wood, and a propoſal how we may 
never want naval ſtores. In my ſeventeenth, is 
the hiſtory of alder, cedar, cypreſs, elm, aſh, maple, 
birch, aſpen, poplar, abele, willow, lime-tree, and 
guaiacum or lignum vitæ. In this eighteenth, I 
ſhall go on treating of animals, as well as I can, 
endeavouring to make it the beſt account of trade 
upon the beſt and moſt ſure foot, that ever has yet 
been publiſhed, and I could hear of. All BY. 
ave 


/ 
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have applied, and will apply for the benefit of 
my country, not doubting but it may be made 
the richeſt and happieſt the ſun ſees. 


Joan Houcuron, F. R. S. 


FnIDAr, Auguſt 7. 1702, NUM. 524. 


Bees deſcribd. Who has writ of them: 
Box-hives. Straw-hives. Sorts of bees. 
Oeconomy, art and induſtry,” 


A lat hiſtory was of vegetables: Now 
for animals, and firſt of bees, which are 


naked winged inſects, which in their productions 


undergo ſeveral notations, having membranaceous 
_ wings, confiſting of a thin tranſparent film, being 
bred of maggots or worms that are apoda, without 
feet, of the bigger kind and favificous, or making 
of combs : In which multitudes of them do co- 
habit and breed, having four wings, and being 
ſuch as are beneficial by their gathering of honey 
and wax from plants, and which are of a more 


oblong figure, the males of which (thoſe called 
drones) are without ſtings, being commonly pre- 


ſerved in gardens. 2 
Of theſe bees, abundance, both ancients and 


moderns, have written hiſtories ; and among the 


ancients, Virgil has been particular; and amon 


the moderns, England has not been ſilent, nor 


perhaps backward to any in curious obſervation; 
N Mr. Charles Butler, Mr. Henry Gurnay, 
r. John Levets, Mr. Edmund Southern, Mr. Ri- 
Vol. III. R 25 chars 
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diſcourſe about navigable, rivers, and making | 


them Jo; the difference about Water and land- 
carriage, with the quantities of ſugar, and other 
things imported: in iny thirteenth, I have given 
the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, ros 


Solis, gentian, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 


ing and managing the dead in many cotititries ; 
the hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhabarb, buck- 
wheat, hemp and flax: as alſo the hiſtory of linnen, 
thread, tape, lace, rwine, dying, printing, maps, 
pictures, oil-clath, buckrams, paſte-board, playing 
cards, rags, paper-hangings, the printer's office, with 
the life of Blaeu, &c. In my fourteenth is the 


hiſtory of hops, weld or woad, aniſe, turnips, car- 


rot; parſnips, carway=ſeed, pellitory of Spain, poly- 
mountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquintida, ſcamony, to- 

bacco, birthwort, potato, and the vine; with a 
propoſal how to enrich England, and employ the 
poor: in my fifreenth is the hiſtory of jeſſamine, 
capers, pomgranates, oranges, lemons, plumbs, pru- 
nelloes, prunes, olives, with a propoſal to preſerve 
health in hot plantations : alſo of the turpentine 


and firr- tree, maſtich, clove, nutmeg, cinamon, bay, 


yew, holly, juniper, ſaſſafras, walnut, almond, ha- 
zel, cheſtuut, beach, cacao or chocolate and coffee, 
In my ſixteenth is the hiſtory of citron, and the 
oak, and all things I could think uſeful to ſay of 
it; particularly, demonſtrative arguments for the 
deſtruction of wood, and a propoſal how we may 


never want naval ſtores. In my ſeventeenth, is 


the hiſtory of alder, cedar, cypreſs, elm, aſb, maple, 


birch, aſpen, poplar, abele, willow,  lime-tree, and 


guaiacum or liguum vitæ. In this eighteenth, I 
ſhall go on treating of animals, as well as I can, 
endeavouring to make it the beſt account of trade 
upon the beſt and moſt ſure foot, that ever has yet 
been publiſhed, and J could hear of. All wy. 

| ave 
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have applied, and will apply for the benefit of 
my country, not doubting but it may be made 
the richeſt and happieſt the ſun ſees. 


| Joun Houchrox, E. R. S. 
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| Box-hives. Straw-hives, Sorts of bees. 
Oeconomp, art and induſtry. 1 


zees deſcrib d. Who has writ of them. 


Y laſt: hiſtory was of vegetables: Now 
for animals, and firſt of bees, which are 
naked winged inſecits, which in their productions 
undergo ſeveral notations, having membranaceous 
wings, confiſting of a thin tranſparent film, being 
bred of maggots or worms that are apoda, without 
feet, of the bigger kind and favificous, or making 
of combs : In which multitudes of them do co- 
| habit and breed, having four wings, and being 
ſuch as are beneficial by their gathering of honey 
and wax from plants, and which are of a more 


oblong figure, the males of which (thoſe called 
drones) are without tings, being commonly pre- 


ſerved in gardens. St ft BILE: £29 
Of theſe bees, abundance, both ancients and 


moderns, have written hiſtories ; and among the 
ancients, Virgil has been particular; and among 
the moderns, England has not been ſilent, nor 
perhaps backward to any in curious obſervation; 


E Mr. Charles Butler, Mr. Henry Eurnay, 
r. John Levets, Mr. Edmund Southern, 
Vor- III. . 
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chard Remnant, Mr. Hartlib, Mr. Moſes Ruſden, 
This Mr. Ruſden I know very well, and he 
ſtiles himſelf bee-maſter to the King's moſt excel- 
lent" Majeſty, via. Charles IT. and his book was 
approved on by the Royal Society, and printed 

In this book he endeavours ſtrenuouſly to pro- 
mote box-hives with glaſſes, of which I have ſeen 
and heard a great commendation, tho” they are 
ngt now much uſed; and 1 have heard ſome ſay 
they are too cold, and the old faſhion'd ſtrau- 
lives are much warmer, therefore better 

This author diftinguiſhes the bees into a bing, 
a common honey-bee, and a drone; theſe he deſcribes 
and makes extremely different, and pretends that 
the ling bees make is to live on the labour of 
others, and not fit for gathering honey himſelf, 
from whence he makes it an emblem of monarchy ; 
but whether fo, I do not affirm, for (if true) 1 
ſappoſe there are better arguments' for monarchy 
then A ro agus en 

The common bee he deſcribes, and makes to 
get all the honey and wax, and the drones to be 
as ſervants and nurſes to the young frye. 

He extols their art and foreſight, afirming 
their cellt to be hexagonal, and ſo mathematically 
exact, that the bottom of each cell on one ſide 
hath its foundation upon the lines of three cells 
on the other ſide, meeting all in one angle, right 
in the middle of the oppoſite bottom, by which 
the ſtrength and beauty is much augmented. 
They alſo foreſee winter and ſtorms, laying up 
honey againſt one, and coming home half freighted 
to prevent the other; and beſide the gathering 

of honey and wax, ſome repair rotten hives o- 
thers oarry out the dead; ſome cleanſe the filth, 

| others 
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others keep guard, placing themſelves in five or 
ſix files, eight or ten deep, upon the floor of the 
hive, ſo that all the bees Ju between them ; 
fome ſerve for bridges and ladders for others to 
paſs on, and ſuch like. They follow the enemy 
with fury a great way. F 


Joux Hovenron, F.R. $. 
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Farther about bees. 


Arther about bees. My author pretends to 
prove that they have all the five ſenſes, pt, 
fays a | ny deal for their kingly government. 
-He faith they breed according to their ſtrength 
and numbers, which increaſe their heat, which 
 Gauſes the young breed to fly the fooner, and tis 
commonly when the trees and flowers begin to 
bud; and they breed all the ſummer till Honey- 
gathering is paſt, which is commonly in Auguſt, 
pi then they hatch up only what are in the 
alle En 2 4 

He farther tells you divers opinions about the 
manner of their generation, Which he diſlikes, 
and afterwards ſhews his own; but whether that 
will hold water, I queſtion, and believe it wants 
thoſe who have better microſcopes and ill in phi- 
hſophy and anatomy than he had: therefore I need 
not trouble you with his opinions, which I Ike 
not, and they ſerve much more for ſpeculation 

than practice. : IN 8 
After this he teaches how to manage the bees 
in the ſtrau-hives, in every month in the year; 
| 2 AS 
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chard Remnant, Mr. Hartlib, Mr. Moſes Ruſaen, 
atkathers;: loo lng noon omni 

This Mr. Ruſden I know very well, and he 
ſtiles himſelf bee-maſter to the King's moſt excel- 
lent" Majeſty, via. Charles II. and his book was 
approved on by the Royal Society, and printed 


In this book he endeayours ſtrenuouſly to pro- 
mote box-bives with glaſſes, of which I have ſeen 
and heard a great commendation, tho” they are 
ngt now much uſed. ; and I have heard ſome ſay 
they are too cold, and the old faſhion'd ſtrau- 
hives are much warmer, therefore better. 

This author diſtinguiſnes the bees into a bing, 
a common honey-bee, and a drone ; theſe he deſcribes 
and makes extremely different, and pretends that 
the: king bees make is to live on the labour of 


others, and nor fit for gathering honey himſelf, 


from whence he makes it an emblem of monarchy ; 
but whether fo, I do not affirm, for (if crue) 1 
ſuppoſe there are better arguments for monarchy 
GT 056 BEPTITOORT 15" 

The common bee he deſcribes, and makes to 
get all the honey and wax, and the drones to be 
as ſervants and nurſes to the young frye. 


He extols their art and foreſight, affirming 


their cells to be hexagonal, and fo mathematically 
exact, that the bottom of each cell on one fide 
hath its foundation upon the lines of three cells 
on the other ſide, meeting all in one angle, right 
in the middle of rhe oppoſite bottom, b y which 
the ſtrength and beauty is much augmented. 
They alſo foreſee winter and ſtorms, laying up 
honey againſt one, and coming home half freighted 
prevent the other; and beſide the gathering 


to prev 
of ney. and wax, ſome repair rotten Hives o- 


thers oarry out the dead; ſome cleanſe the filth, 
| others 
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others keep guard, plating themſelves in five or 
ſix files, eight or ten deep, upon. the floor of the 
hive, fo that all the bees 1 between them; 
fome ſerve for bridges and ladders for others to 
paſs on, and ſuch like. They follow the enemy 
with fury a great way. * enn 
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Farther about bees. 


prove that they have all the five ſenſes, and 

a great deal for their kingly government. 
He faith they breed according to their ſtrength 
and numbers, which increaſe their heat, which 
cauſes the young breed to fly the fooner, and tis 
commonly when the trees and flowers begin to 
bud; and they breed all the ſummer till honey- 
gathering is paſt, which is commonly in Auguſt, 
and then they hatch up only what are in the 


F about bees. My author pretends ta 
fays 


cells. 9 
He farther tells you divers opinions about the 
manner of their generation, Which he diſlikes, 
and afterwards ſhews his own; but whether that 
will hold water, I queſtion, and believe ir wants 
| thoſe who have better microſcopes and till in phi- 
hſophy and anatomy than he had: therefore I need 
not trouble you with his opinions, which I nike 
hot, and they ſerve much more for ſpeculation 
than practice. | %%» 
Alfter this he teaches how to manage the bees 
in the ſiraw-hives, in every month in the year; 
ä 2 1 
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as alſo how to preſerve the weak ſtocks, and 
increaſe them. | a 1 
Then he deſcribes his bee-houſe, or colony and 
boxes, with the method of ordering the bees, and 
colonies, and bce-houſe : Alſo: what bees are beſt 
to furniſh the houſe withal, with the manner 
how and when, and how to order a ſwarm to 
furniſh a colony, with a great many particulars 
how to take off your hives. = 

He alſo tells you how the colonies may ſwarm, 
with the cauſe of their being robb'd, and how to 
prevent it; alſo of their diſeaſes and remedies. 

At laſt he comes to the profit of Lees, eſpecial- 
ly in colonies, which he much prefers to ſtrau- 
hives ; and his reaſons are, that they are neither 
kill'd nor ſtarv'd, as they are often in flraw-hives, 
altho* I perceive his great reaſon is becauſe thoſe 
colonies can keep more bees together, and there- 
fore warmer. So that if ſtraw-hives can conve- 
niently be made much bigger, it's probable they 
might be better alſo, eſpecially if the ſame care 
be taken about them as is adviſed about the 
others; but on the other ſide, he tells us a ſtory, 
that in ſeven days a colony grew from fifty- five 
to eighty- five pounds, Which in a ſtrau-hive ſel- 
dom adds more than five or ſix pounds in the 
ſame time. N 

NM N Hr I do not determine which 
are the beſt ; I wiſh there were a great deal more 
experience, for both can ſay much for them- 
ſelves. n | 
Honey is meat, drink, and medicine. There is 
a great variety of meads and metheglins, and they 
differ mainly according to the greater or leſſer 
quantity of Honey. Before ſugar was known, 
Honey was commonly uſed inſtead thereof. 


The | 
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The wax makes a conſiderable trade, and by 

plaining into thin flices, laying it in the air in 

troughs, and now and then watering of it, twill 
be bleach'd, and made as white as milk, referving 

its whiteneſs upon diſſolution; and from thence 

they make candles; works, and what not. And 
fo much for bees, only I queſtion not but if the 
price of honey would incourage, England could 

eaſily produce twice as much © 
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How much honey, wax, gc. imported Anno 
1694. Silk-worm 4eſcribd. How much 
raw ſilk, ;husks, . knobs, waſt, thrown,” 
orgazine, china, wrought ſilk, &c. was 
imported Anno 1694. 2 
'A NNO 1694, being war time, there was 
A only imported from Hylland of honey 1 bar- 
rel. From Spain barrel and 34 jarrs. Of wax, 
England, which J ſuppoſe was prize, C. 4. From 
Guinea, C 410. From America, C. 41. From 
Sweden, C 124. From Dantzig, C. 232. From 
Germany, C. 4. Of uax- work from Holland 1. J, 
and certain, Of uan-candle, from Spain, 1 20 J. 
Of metheglin, ſrom Sweden, cask 32. In all, of 
hokey'z barrels and 34 jarrs. Of wax, C. 815. ( 
or about 41 tun. Of wax-work J. 1. and certain. 
Of wax- candle, I. 120. Of metheglin, casks 32 
Beſide this, we procure a great deal of theſe 
things in England, and import much more in 
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time of peace; for this, quantity of ua is not 
three quarters. of a pound for each houſe in Lon. 
don in a year, reckoning for wax-candle, medicine, 
and all other uſes. 

The next is the All- worm, which is an inſet 
having more than {ix legs, viz. three pair of ſlen- 
der crooked 105 on the firſt aunuli next the head, 
two or more ſhort legs behind, and two appen- 
dages at the tail. 

Of /ilk there was imported Anno 1694. Of 
raw-filk from the Streightg, 1. 242, bales 128. 
From America, l. 4. From Holand, l. 5 38, bales 
563. From Spain, |. 280, bales 25. From China 
bales 214. From Canaries, 1. 33- From garen, 
bales 30. . 

Of husks of filk. From Holland, I. 1 10. 

Of knobs of filk. From Holland, 1. 344. 

Of waſt-flk. From Holland, l. 5820. 

- Of thrown-/ilk, From the 22 bales 35. 
From Holland, I. 595, bates 734. From Spain, I. 
220, bales 7. From N bales 186. From 
Flanders, bales 2. | 

Of orgazine-/ilk. From the Streights, bales 6. 
From Holland, bales 76. From. Spain, bales 4 
From Germany, bales 40. os oor: 

Of China filk, cheſts 6, bales. Als 1 ; 

Of wrought-/ilk ; from England, as prize, + 
276. from Freight, 1 592. from Holland, pcs. 1g8. 
from Spain, 1. 167. from India, 1. 50, from Scat: 
25 L 150. from, Germany, l. 1903 13 from Flans | 


28 J 673. 
f counterpane.; 5 From: America 1. N 
Of alamode ; from Holland, 1 pee. and l. 2 1569. | 


'Of old velvet; from Holland, caſe I. certain 7 | 
times. f 


Of ae, from Holland, bales, 137 cheſts 
Of 


= 
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Of girdle; from Holl und | 
Of 1 oerl d. E; from Holland, cheſts 4. 34% 5 


Of ſerret; from Germany, bales: T4: od 1041 
baſs e N dei from Holland; 


pes. Ob aft movie 

gud wrong b Alk; * em india; A very great num 

her, with abundance at hard names: 1 ol! 
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How nach lk. was ; imported * 1694 
Silk-making very curious. Who har 
Lit of ſilk- worms. Their management. 
Letters and verſes thereon. Where'the 
bool printed. Nor "likely to Fucceed in 
e and why,.. A . 


N my laſt I gave you i in 2 how much 
filk was imported, and from whence; and i 
eneral there was imported of rau: ft, 1297 1 

ales 966. 

of husks of ſuk 1101 Of knobs 344 Gt 
waſt=file: l. 5820. Of thrown, 1. 755, bales-964. 
Of orgazine, bales 126. Of china, cheſts 6,.bales 
21. Of wrong ht, l. 20886, pcs. 198. One counter 
pane. Of alamode, pcs. I. J. 21569. Of old vel- 
vet, caſe 1, certain 7 times. Of rafaties,. bales 
137, cheſts 22. One girdle. Of fower d fl, cheſt 
4. Of ferret, bales 14. Of ll wrought with Totton, 
pcs. 98. Of wrought file from Au * Mer 
hard names, a very great qaatitY. 5 
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To obſerve the worms in making this fk muſt 
needs be very curious, and contemplative, altho 
they who never ſaw gong = Ag the worms 
may gueſs ſomething by the ſpider. Many have 
| written the hiſtory of the fi/k-worm, but perhaps 
Malpighius, the phyſician to the late Pope, and 
fellow of the Royal Society, has given the beſt ac- 
count : but Mr. Samuel Hartlib has applyed it to 
the Engliſh profit more than any elſe I know, in 
his Reformed Virginian Silk-worm ; where he tells 
you, the ground fit for the mulberry-ſeeds, with 
their manner of ordering and removing the plants, 
the firſt, ſecond, and laſt time, alſo how the 
eggs are hatch d, and the worms ordered: How 
to make rooms for their work, and to order their 
bottoms, with ſeveral letters about their manage- 
ment: He alſo tells you of a ſpeedy way of im- 
proving filk-worms, with kind advertijemeutsy in 
incouraging the filk trade. To confirm what he 
ſays, he gives divers letters from Mr. Diggs, &c, 
with the manner of finding the 'bottoms ; alſo 
ſome accounts how they may be fed with other 
things than mulberries, At laſt he gives a copy of 
verſes, ſhewing the whole matter, and ends with 
a compariſon between the gain and labour of to- 
bacco and filk in Virginia, giving the preference to 
the fk. But to the book itſelf Vil refer you; 
*rwas printed at London by John Streater, for Giles 
Calvert, at the Black Spread- eagle at the weſt-end of 
St. Paul's, 165 5. But notwithſtanding all he has 
faid, altho ſeveral parcels of flk have been made 
in Virginia and Carolina; yet I find that they ge- 

nerally apply themſelves ſtill more to tobacco and 
provifions, which I preſume turn to more certain 
and conſtant profit, and I am apprehenſive will 
ſtill do, till ſuch time as thoſe places incourage 
and make great towns, whereby there 1 be 
. . wers 
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divers children, and others that ſhall often want 

work, and through their neceſſities, by means of 
a higher living, be willing to work at cheap 
wages, and alſo find out engines to help them. 

Whether tis beſt for us to encourage filk in 
our plantations, or to buy it from India or Turkey, 
is ſome diſpute; but if we can get that trade, 
we muſt put theſe folks on ſome other, which 
perhaps may prove advantageous to both 
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Oyſters deſcrib d. When they are bred. 
Mphere they ſpat. They move not from 
the place where laid, unleſs. by ſome 
force. Where drudg'd for and laid. 
D nl. 


Fo my laſt I ended the hiſtory of the /ilk-worm ; 
4 now for the oyfter, which is an exanguious 

teſtaceous animal, not turbinated, a buwalve, 
' having two ſhells, being more roundiſh than ſome 
other ſnell-fiſn, and whoſe out- ſides are rough, 
and joint more narrow, having no prominences 

in the inſide of it. e E it 

Of ayſters there are but few imported to us, 
and they are chiefly pickled from France ; but 
England abounds with them, and with ſuch as 
both the ancients and moderns have eſteemed the 
beſt known: and of rheſe oyſters the ingenious 
Mr. Haak, a fellow of the Royal Society, tells us, 
that at Colcheſter he learn'd from an old experi- 
enc*d oyſter-monger, that the principal time of their 

breeding or ſpawning was in March and September, 

| Or 
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or about the latter end of harveſt, or ſooner or in 
| later, and in greater or leſſer quantity, as the ly 
[ ſeaſons fell out more forward or backward ; ahd gi 
| that he knew nothing of any: o/ter-ſpawn in June b 
| or July. CCC 10 


5 Dienen 
That they uſed to ſpawn, or caſt and put forth 
their ſpats, upon either | ſome ; ſhells, or other 
| oyſters or ſtones, or any other matter or ground 
near or underneath the place where they lie; and 
the ſpats at firſt are as ſmall as the leaſt drop of 
| candle-greaſe, and ſomewhat of a greeniſh hue, 
until they film and cruſt, and they moſtly ſer off 
| afterwards with the ſtir of the water, and ſome 
ö remain ſticking upon other ſhells or oyſters: but 
1 he never heard of the ſpats ſwimming and cruſt- 
ing on the top of the water, and ſo ſinking 
down again. J 
That he knew nothing of their difference of 
| ſox, or engendring ; but op had no faculty to 
ſtir themſelves this way or that, upwards or 
downwards, but where you pitch them once, 
there they lie in the ſame poſture as they light on 
the ground, except they be ſtirred or turned by 
the force of water into floods, or by other adyens 
titious means, 14332 T H Tf 0 
That uſually about Holy-rood time, (about the 
middle of September) with a ſtrong cow-leather bag, 
about a yard broad, and ſome. five or ſix inches 
deep and wide, faſtned to an iron, proportioned 
with a pole in the middle to manage it, and ſo 
they being taken up, their old and young as they 
come to bag, they are thence tranſplanted into 
the ſalt-pits in the marſhes thereabouts : And alſo 
there are ſometimes other oy/ters brought thither 
from other, and remote parts, and that they 
did all thrive and improve alike in hue and good- 
neſs. That the difference, that ſometimes appears 
in 
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in the colour of the fins, is attributed to their 
lying, ſome upon their flat, and others upon their 
gibbous or "convex part; and theſe prove of the 
beſt hue, becaufe they keep their liquor beſt and 
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How oyſters feed. I hen fit for ſale. To. 


| know their age, Reaſon of price. Spat. 


JT Arther about ofters They open themſelyes 


frequently, and lie gaping as it were, and 
ſucking in their proper nutriment ; the condition 
of the aforementioned pits Being ſuch, as it gives 


them that green tincture to their uns. But ob- 


ſervable it 1s, that they are of ſo exquiſite ſenſe, 


that having opened themſelves, on the leaſt touck 


from any thivg without, upon any part of the 


inner ſhell, they forthwitk moſt forcibly ſnut 


themſelves, to avoid farther harm. — 


The March brovd are — enough for uſe, 


nor fit, or allowable by the ' oyſter -mongers orders 


and cuſtoms to be taken out for ſale, until the 
next Holy-roed time come twelve-month (a year 


and a half old) and if with much an older one; 
they happen to drudge or take up younger, they 


are to throw them out again ; and one Mo chem 
did ſhew how they uſed to reckon the age or 


years of the oyſters, viz. by obferving the broader 


ciltance-or interſtices amidft the rounds or rings, 
e Mew wy OW 5 
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as it is in oxes-horns, or as the gardener knows 
his trees by the rings of their ſtemss. 

As to the prices of the Colcheſter oyſters of later 
imes, ſo much raiſed beyond that of the former; 
for ought can be learned, the chief cauſe ſhould 
ſeem to be their being grown in more requeſt 
ſmce, and that they are now more ſought and 
ſent for both at home and abroad, than ever they 
were before; ſo that their own creeks cannot 


fu ply enough to ſtore their pits and markets, for 


upholding the credit of Colcheſter ſterr. 
I have met with another account (from one 
Colonel Tuke) of the hiſtory of the generation and 
ordering of the green oyſters, commonly called 

Colcheſter diffiiye. *>: 30D 4k © gh OST 7 0 
In the month of May, the oyſters caſt their 
Jpawn(which the drudgers call their ſpat) it is like 
to a drop of candle, and about the bigneſs of a 
half penny. This ſtat cleaves to ſtones; old oyſt- 
er- ſnells, pieces of wood, and ſuch like things, 


at the bottom of the ſea, which they. call the 


r « | 


*Tis probably. copjectured, that the ſpat in 
twenty-four hours begins to have a ſhell. 


* 


In this month of May the drudgers (by the 


* 4 . * 


- 
* - 


law. of the Admiralty Court) have liberty to catch 


all manner of oyſters, of what ſize ſoever. When 
they haye taken them, they gently raiſe with a 


kniſe the ſmall, brood from the culich, and then 
they throw the, culich in again, to preſerve the 


ground for the future (unleſs they be ſo newly 
ſpatted, that they cannot be ſafely ſever d from 
the cultich) in that caſe they are permitted to take 
the ſtones or ſhel)s, Oc. that the ſpat is upon, 
one ſhell having many times twenty ſpats. 


away the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other 
3 oyſters, 


/ 
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oyſters, unleſs it be thoſe of ſize, that is to ſay, 
about the bigneſs of a half crown piece; or when 
the two ſhells being ſhut, a farthing or a ſhilling 
will rattle between them. 3 4 * e 
5 Joun Hovcuron, E R. 
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I/here oyſters are chiefly cateh d, and where 
laid. Oyſters to or three years in grow- 
ing. How they are madegreen. Their 
movement. MReaſon of dearneſs. Admi- 
talty /aws. Five-fingers. Cultch en- 


couraged. Oyſters good * and 
July. Mhere ſalteſt. Iſle of Wight. Pa- 
Arther of oyſters, The places, where the oy- 
| ſters are chiefly catch'd, are call'd the Pont, 
Burnham, Maldon, and Colne waters ; the latter 
taking his name from the river of Colze, which 
paſſing by Colcheſter gives the name to the town, 
and runs into the creek of the ſea, at a place 
called the Hithe, being the ſuburbs of the rown. 

Thus broad and other oyſters they carry to 
greeks of the ſea, at Brickleſea, Merſey, Languo, 
Frengrego, Witentro, Tolesbury, and Salt-coat, and 
there throw them into the channel, which they 
call their beds, and layers, where they grow and 
fatten, and in two or three years the ſmalleſt 
brood will be oyſters of the ſize aforeſaid. 

Thoſe oyſters, which they would have green, 
they put into pits, about three foot deep, in the 
ſale marſbes, which are overflowed only at ſpring- 

i tides, 
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tides, to which they have ſluices, and let out ths 
ſalt-Wwater, until it is about a foot and a half 


deep. 1 * ere F 

| The pits, from ſome quality in the ſoil, co-ope« 
rating with the heat of the ſun, will become 

reen, -and communicate their colour to the oy- 
ery, that are put into them, in four or five days; 
tho' they commonly let them continue there fix 
weeks or two months, in which time they will 
be of a dark green. 

Io prove that the ſun operates in the greening, 
Tolesbury pits will green only in ſummer : but that 
the earth hath the greater power, Brickleſea pits 
green both ſummer and winter. And for a far- 
ther proof, a pit within a foot of a greening pit 
will not gree#, and thoſe that did green very well 
in time will lofe their quality. 1 50 


The oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with 
their hollow ſhell downward, and when it goes 
out, they turn on the other {ide ; they remove not 
from their place, unleſs in cold weather, to cover _ 
themſelves in the Ouxe. 35 | 
The reaſon of the ſcarcity of oyſters, and con- 
ſequently their dearneſs, is, becauſe they are 
bought up by the Dutch. 1 4 
There are great penalties by the admiralty 
court laid upon thoſe that fiſh out of thoſe grounds, 
which the court appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, 
or that take any oyſters that are not of ſize, or 
that do not tread under their feet, or throw upon 
the ſhore a fiſh, which they call a fiue-finger, re- 
ſembling a ſpur-rowel, becauſe that fiſh gets into 
the oyſters when they gape, and ſucks them out. 
The reaſon why ſuch a penalty is ſet upon 
any that ſhall deſtroy the culich, is becauſe they 
find, that if it be taken away, the cure will en- 
creale, and the muſcles and cockles will breed chan 
an 
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and deſtroy the oyflers, if they have not whereon 
to ſtick their ſpat. 5 Bs 

The oyſters are ſick after they have ſpatted, but 
in June and July they begin to mend, and in Au- 
guſt they are perfectly well. The male-oyſter is 
lack. fick, having a black ſubſtance in the fun; 
the female, white-fick, (as they term it) having a 
milky ſubſtance in the inn. They are ſalt in the 
pits, ſaker in the layers, and ſalteſt at ſea. 

I have been inform'd that a great many ſcores 
of veſſels go yearly to the Ie of Wight, to fetch 
ters to lay near Colcheſter. 5 

Beſides what the Dutch buy, in time of peace, 
we were uſed to ſend them to Calais, from whence 
they went often up to Paris. And thus much for 
oyſters. 19. E000 
4 Jonx Hovcnrtoxn, F. R. S. 
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Sorts of Fiſh. Whales where found. 
F fiſb there are divers ſorts, which may be 


O diſtributed into ſuch as are viviparous, or 
oviparous, Viviparous, and Skinned, whoſe figure 
is either oblong and roundiſh, or flat, or thick. 
Oviparous, whether ſuch as do generally belong 
to ſalt-water or freſh. | i 
Salt-water, to be farther diſtinguiſh'd by their 
fiuns on the back, figure, or cruſtaceous covering. 
Finus on the back, whether ſuch, the rays of 
whoſe finns are wholly ſoft and flexile, or partly 
ſoft, and partly ſpinous, having two finns on the 
back, or but one finn. 


Figure, 
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Figure, whether oblong or flat. 1 


Cruſt aceous. 1 

Freſp- water, being ſcaly. „ 

Viuiparous, oblong fiſh, may be diſtributed in- 
to ſuch as are cetaceous or cartilagineous. | 
| Cotaceous, breeding their young within them, 
having lungs, and no gills, and but one pair of 
finus ; either the greateſt of all living creatures, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, one without 
teeth, or a tube to caſt water, another with tet) 
and ſuch a tube, and another with a large long 
horn : or that other fiſh of a leſs magnitude, which 
is gregarious, often appearing above water; ſuch 
asthe whale, or the por poi ſe. | EIT 

Theſe whales are found in a great many parts 
of the world, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, as 
well as in the North and North-Eaſt ; for they 
have been taken in the Chineſe Sea, Penſylvania, 
Neu - England, and Hudſon's-Bay, as well as at 
Greenland; and other places more north or eaſt, 
tho' not ſo big as about Greenland. But as for 
thoſe which are thrown on ſhore in Scotland, of 
which, not long ſince, there were a great many, 
or thoſe which now and then are taken in the 
Thames, or other rivers in England; they are 
thought to be only ſtrangers and wanderers, that 
have loſt their haunts, and then are ready to run 
into any bay or creek, where for want of water, 
upon the falling of the tide, they are generally 
ſtranded and kill'd. 


Joux Houchrox, E R. . 
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Cetaceous kind what. They are called ſea- 
| beaſts for their likeneſs to land ones. 
Largeneſs of whales. Their qualities. 
Their parts. They are not carnivorous, 


ſay ſome. An account of a whale ninety 


foot long. Uſe of whale-bone. 


' Ore of whales. Ariſtotle ſays, that they 

only are reckon'd the cetaceous or whaley 
kind, that are great, and beget a perfect animal 
out of the ſeed, not egg or ſpawn; but others 


call all great fh fo. The Latins call them ſea- 


beaſts, as is ſuppos d from their likeneſs to land 
ones, for they are conceived and begotten after 
the ſame manner; they have lungs, kidneys, blad- 
ders, private parts, and teats like them. 1 
Some whales grow to an immenſe bulk, and 
there are ſeveral accounts of ſome 150 foot long. 
All the kind want ears. They all take their 
prey turning upon their back. They ſeldom 
come into ſhallow or narrow places. Their ſight 
is more dull than in other fh Their bodies are 
heavier, and motion more flow than any other 
except dog- f. But dolphins all own to be moſt 
ſwift. Their outward form is in every thing 
like fb, but their inward like four-footed beaſts. 

Their fleſh is not much to be commended, 
tho through need 'tis ſometimes eaten. Some 
build houſes with their bones. | 

In their bellies are found ſime, froth, and wa- 
ter; without any remains of fiſh, from whence 
tis apparent, it is not a carnivorous animal. In 


Vol. III. 8 the 
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ſays Rondeletins, 


that was ninety foot Jong, and from the belly to 


foot in length, ten oxen could hardly draw one 
of them. In the palate did ſtick above a thouſand 
horny flakes, whereof one part was hairy, but 


the head was ſeven yards, and the tongue was 


eyes was at leaſt five yards. The tail bein 
- forked, and ſaw-like, was ſeven yards bod 
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the bellies of ſome, amber-greeſe is found. Thus 
Polidore Virgil had an account of one in 1533 


the ſpine or back-bone 1t was eight or nine yards, 
for ſome lay in the ſand, and it could not exact 
be meaſured ; the mouth opened fix yards and 1 
half. The length of its jaw- bone was ſeven yards 
and a half, and in one place a yard and a half a. 
bout. It had thirty ribs in its ſides, for the mol 

art of one and twenty foot long, and a foot and 
alf in circuit. It had two finns, each fifteen 


they were not all of a magnitude. The length d 


thought to be as long. The ſpace between the 


In his head were two great holes, by which he caſt 
forth abundance of water, as through pipes. He 
had no teeth except the horny flakes, which ! 
take- to be the whale-bone, which is a thing 
brought into very great uſe in England, not only 
for management of veſtments, but alſo for whips, 
fiſhing-rods, and divers other purpoſes. Toward 
Iceland they make fiſhing-nets of it, as may be 


ſeen at Ereſpam- College. 


Jonx Hovcurox, F. R. & 
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FR IDAr, October 9. 1702. NUM. 533. 
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Several ſorts of whales. Their deſcription. 
Whale-bone. Their ſuppos'd food. 


ROM Mr. Moſes Pitt's Atlas, printed 1680. 
in his account of Greenland, there I have 
this following account of whales; viz. 

Of whales there are ſeveral forts: Some un- 
profitable to the fiſhers, as the Jubarta, of a black 
colour, ſixty foot long, with a finn upon his back: 
His finns are nothing worth ; his back yields 
ſome, not much oil; his belly none at all. 

Sedeva is of a white colour, bigger than the 
reſt, his finns not above a foot long; ſcarce any 


Sedeva negra is of a black colour, with a great 
tumour upon his back; yields neither oil, finns, 
nor teeth. | | 

Sewria, white as ſnow, of the bigneſs of a 
wherry; yields little oil, no finns, but is good to 
eat. | | | 
Thoſe which are more ſought after, and pro- 
fitable, are the Bearded, or Grand Bay, becauſe 
firſt killed in Grand Bay in Newfoundland, black, 
with a ſmooth skin, and a thin ſhining membrane 
over it, white under the chaps : This is the beſt 


for oil and finns, yielding an hundred hogſheads 


of oil, and five hundred fiuns; he is commonly 


about eighty foot long. 


Sarda is like the other, but lefler ; ſo yields 
leſler oil and finns, hath growing things like bar- 
nacles upon his back. 


8 2 5 Trumpa, 
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Trumpa, as long, but thicker than the former, 
of a grey colour, with one ſpout in his head, 
(the others have two) and teeth about a ſpan 
| long, but no finns in his mouth. In his head he 

hath a hole like a well, wherein lies that they 
call ſperma-ceti z, they alſo ſometimes (as my au- 
| thor ſays) find Ambergreeſe in his guts like cow- 
ti dung: his oil coagulates, and will be ſolid and 
[| white as tallow ; he will yield forty hogſheads d 

| 

| 


dll. 
Otta Sotta grey, having white finns in his month, 
. not above a yard long; he yields the beſt ol 
Y but not above thirty hogſneades. 
bl Theſe uns are that we call the whale-lm, 
I and grow in the upper jaw, on either fide d 
| | his mouth, about three hundred of a fide ; hut 
| the ſhort ones are not regarded. The ancients 
0 thought that he lived upon the froth of the ſe, 
| | becauſe many times they found his ſtomach quite 
empty. Others ſay, that he feeds upon ſuch 
* plants and weeds as he finds in the ſea, for they 
| 


have found great quantity of ſuch in his ſtomach 


Jouxn Hovcnrtox, F. R S 
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- | Whales food. Their parts. The manner 
| of catching whales. 


3 | Eſide the other conjecture of whales feeding 
| fi in my laſt, my author thinks that tis moſt 
| likely, that his chiefeſt meat are a certain ſort of 
l | ſmall crabs, ſome call them ſea-beetles and ſea- 
ſpiders, (whereof the bays of that ſea are fo 4 
l 3 


— — 
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ver d, that they ſeem black with them) of which 
er, WH ſometimes his finns hang full, which he ſucks in: 
id, Theſe he purſues continually, for they have both 
found the crabs themſelves, and alſo ſometimes 
eat quantities (in ſome a buſhel) of thoſe little 
| a call'd oculi cancrorum, or crabs-eyes, in his 
ſtomach. That they devour not great fiſhes, it is 
manifeſt, becauſe their throat is ſo very ſtreight, 
not above half a foot wide. The female hath 
her natural, part ſeven or eight foot wide, (the 
young one being bigger than a hogſhead when 
irſt brought forth) and the male is equal to a 
lttle pillar ſeven or eight foot long. She brings 
forth her foetus alive, and nouriſheth it with milk, 
which is white and ſweet, but taſting ſomewhat 
fiſhy : Her teats, two in number, are as it were 
ſheath'd in her breaſts, that they appear not till 
the young one comes to ſuck. Their skins the 
ancients uſed inſtead of ropes, as alſo for cove- 
ring their houſes, and defence againſt the cold. 
Under the skin is that they call the blubber or 
adeps, out of which, being cut into thin ſlices, 
and put into hot coppers, the oil is melted ; the 
fleſh is thrown away. The ribs are employ'd to 
make houſes of the Laps, Finns, Samoieds, and the 
like; and the other bones they burn : The tail 
ſerves for a chopping-block, whereupon to cut 
their bIubber, For the manner of catching and 
ordering the whale, it is this. | 
When they haye diſcovered him, which is by 
his ſpouting water, which they can diſcern at a 
great diſtance, (though where they ſee plenty of 
thoſe ſmall crabs, they haye good hopes of findin 
the whales ;) ſeldom fewer than two ſhalops 10 | 
mann'd make towards him; and row to him ſo 
near, that the harpozeer hath opportunity to lance 
out his harping-iron, which he doth with all his 
S 3 force ; 
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force; but ſtrikes not at adventure, (for ſome Ml 
parts of him, his head particularly, are not 
ll vulnerable) but either upon a ſoft piece of fleſh, 
Wi which he hath near his ſpout, or under a finn. 


if IT. JohN Hovcnrtox, F. R. 5. 
| | * | 
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A farther account of whale-catching. 


HE beaſt or whale, as ſoon as wounded (as 
in my laſt)haſtes down to the bottom of the 
ſea, the fiſhermen ſtill giving him more rope, 
whereof one end is faſtned to the Hharping- iron; 
then they ailigently watch his riſing again, when, 
with their lances they wound him 1n the belly, 
and ſuch places as are ſofteſt, and deep as they 
can, taking heed always that he ſtrike not them 
or their boat with his tail. When they ſee him 
{ſpout up blood, they know he draws towards 
his death, and that ſhortly after he turns up his 
white belly; which as ſoon as they ſpy, they 
hale him cloſe to the ſhip, and with great knives 
ſlice his ſides, raiſing the blubber from the fleſh ; 
which they do by fixing in it ſtrong iron-hooks 
made faſt to a ſhip-rope, which by a pully they 
lift up till as they cut and looſen the blubber : 
many of theſe great flakes they put upon a rope, 
and ſo drag them to the ſhore ; where they are 
heav'd up by a crane, and laid upon the tail of 
the fiſh, chopd into ſmall pieces, afterwards 
ſliced thin like trenchers, ſo put into the cauldrons 
or coppers, which becoming brown with the fire, 
are 


* 
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are called frittures, and taken out and caſt away; 
as having yielded their oil. 'The liquor then is 
Jaded out into a boat half full of water, both 
to cool and cleanſe it, (by ſuffering all the filth to 


ſink to the bottom) and thence by long troughs, 


that it may be more cooled, conyeyed into the 
hogſheads, or other like veſſels, „ 
The head, which is at leaſt one third of th 
whole fiſh, is cut off; and tuggid as near the ſhore 
as they can bring it, then hoiſed up by a crane, 
and the finns (bronchiz, pinnæ, or whatever you 
pleaſe to call them, their ſubſtance is like horn, 
but we call them whale-bone) are cut out, dreſs d, 
and bound up by fifties; and the reſt of the 
head, which yields oil, cut as the reſt of the 
body. The tongue particularly, which bein 
very great, of the figure of a wool-ſack, is alſo 
faſtned at both ends, and lifted up only in the 
midſt (with which he ſpouteth up the water) and 
about eight tuns weight, yieldeth from ſix to 
eleven hogſheads. One Houſſon a Diep-man in 
1634, got twenty-ſix hogſheads (cados) out of one 
tongue, and one hundred and twenty out of the 
body of one whale, 5 


Joun Hougnrtgn, F. R. S. 
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The whales enemies, and their deſtription. 
The whales progreſs. A harping-iron. 
North: eaſt paſſage. How much blubber, 
dil, finns, and ſperma ceti Were impor- 
fed, Anno 1694-85. 


FFH whale hath many enemies; firſt, a kind 
1 of Joyſe or inſect, that eats through its skin 
to devour the fat; he hath on each fide four 
feet, an head like an acorn, with four horns. 
Second, the ſaw-fiſh, which hath a long ſnout, on 
either ſide ſet with teeth like a ſaw; he ſeldom 

gives over the whale till he hath killed him ; he 
eats up his tongue, and nothing elſe. Third, the 
hay, from two to three fathoms long, round and 
imall ; a ſharp' ſnout, and three rows of teeth 
in his month, with which he will bite great pieces 
out of the whale, and ſometimes eat up all the 
fat : the fiſhermen have found whales half de- 
voured by them ; they are taken by a bait faſt- 
ned to a hook, with an iron-chain, for a rope 
they will preſently ſheer aſunder. 

The whales, when the ſea begins to freeze, go 
ſouthward, diſperſing themſelves ; ſome unto the 
coaſt of America, ſome few this way, and many 
keep in the deep and wide ocean, where the Ba, 
ques, who ſay that the whales follow the light, 


uſed to fiſh for them before Greenland was di- 


covered. And *tis {aid, that the Dutch caught a 
whale near Japan, that had fticking in her an 
harping-iron loſt at Greenland: From whence they 

conclude, 
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conclude, that there muſt be a North-Eaſt paſſage 
from Europe to Japan, thinking that the whale 
could never go the farther way about,viz. through 
the Atlantique, and by the way of the Cape of 
Good-Hope : of which diſcovery I'll hope well, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral before, and Captain Wood 

in our age, have failed in their attempts; for a 
great many very learned Men are much ſatisfied 
of rhe poſſibility of its performance. % 

Anno 1694-5, there were imported from Green- 

land of blubber, tuns 182 ; of oil, tuns 70; of 
fiuns or whale-bone 233 hundred. From America, 

of oil, barrels 115, casks 55, hogſheads 2, tuns 
179; of ſperma ceti, pound 62; of whale-bonggor 
finns C. 153, pound 22, From Holand, of fiuns 
C. 1065, and pound 28, tuns 16; of ſperma cet? 
pound 208: in all, of blubber, tuns 182 ; of oil, 
tuns 249, barrels 115, casks 55, hogſheads 2 ; 
of finns, C. 1451, tuns 16, pound 50; of ſperma 
ceti, pound 270. And thus much for whales. 


Joun HovgGnrton, E. R. S. 
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The ſturgeon his deſcriptiun. Many in the 
Adriatic ſea, but ſmaller than in the 
Baltic. Their bulk. Where they delight. 
Caveare how cured : As alſo the body. 
Where he is caught. How he is fed. 
Il hy they are caught with nets. They 

| eat no groſs food. 


M Y laſt ended the hiſtory of whales ; now 


for the ſturgeon, which is a viviparous obloag 
fiſh, of the cartilaginous kind, and common to ſalt 


and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and freſh water; having gills, but no teeth, their 
mouths being placed under their noſes; having 
a body pentagonous ; having five rows of bony la- 
mins, not properly ſcales, and four ſtrings hanging 
before the mouth. _ pes ak 

In Sir Francis Willughby's hiſtory of fiſhes, ſet 
out by the Royal Society, Anno 1686; there is a 
large deſcription of the ſturgeon and his parts, 
to which I refer you: I ſhall only take notice, 
that there are a great many in the Adriatic ſea, 
and they are ſold in the markets of Venice and 
Rome almoſt every day, altho' they are much 
ſmaller than in the- Baltic. For it has been ob- 


ſerved, that the ſea-ſturgeon has hardly exceeded 
a cubit in length, but in rivers they have grown 


to the bigneſs of cetaceous fiſhes ; ſome have ſeen 
them 14 foot long, ſome 18 foot, ſome as big as 
a heifer, weighing 180 pounds. In the Elb, ſome 
have been caught of 200 J. weight, and ſome 60 l. 
more. They delight to be in great rivers, where 
they are chiefly caught, and their eggs or ſpaws 
are ſalted and pack'd into Caveare, and fold to 
the Turks, Greeks, and Venetians, in great quan- 
tities. The manner of doing which, is by taking 


from the ſpawn the nerves or ſtrings, and waſh- 


ing it in vinegar or white wine, and then exten- 
ding it on a table, it is dried-and falted with 
hands, and then preſſed in a fine bag, that the 
liquor may run out; after which they are cask d 
up in a veſſel with a hole at bottom, that if there 
be any moiſture left, it may run out; and then 
being well preis'd and covered, 'tis ſent away. 
The bodies of the ſurgeons are cut into joles 
and razds, ſalted and pickled, and put into veſ- 
ſels, call'd kags, and ſent into a great many coun- 


tries, where they are in great eſteem, 


— 


The 


— 
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The ſturgeon is very rarely caught in the high 
ſea, altho* there produc'd, but made valuable in 
the rivers. He grows fat alſo with ſweet wa- 
ter, but gets an odd ſubagreſtem ſaporem, a harſh 
taſte, in the deep ſea. While he ſeeks his food, 
like a hog he routs under ground ; and perhaps 
Sturio comes from the German word Storen, which 
ſignifies to dig or move; and perhaps from thence 
comes our word to ſtir, 

The ſturgeon is taken with nets, not hooks, eſpe- 
cially if large; and the reaſon may be, becauſe 
they live by licking and ſucking, rather than by 
greedily devouring ; as 'tis obſerved, that they 
are never found with any groſs food in their 
ſtomachs, but only a ſlimy humour. 


o g 25 
JohN Ho VGH TON, ER. S. 


FRI DAL, November 13. 170 2. NUM. 538. 


7 


Catching of ſturgeon about Hamburgh. 
The difference of the current there and 
in Pruſſia. Freſh ſturgeon plentiful at 
Hamburg all the ſummer, Buhns what, 
and how made. 


IE my laſt I gave ſome account of ſturgeon; 
now for the manner of catching about Ham- 
burgh, which I had from a very ingenious friend 
there, that underſtands the matter well. 

Pruſſia is the chief place for ſturgeon-fiſhing, 
but the Hamburghers are ſtrangers to their way, 
and very backward to learn. | 


But 


— * 
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But there is ſome difference; for in Pruſſia 
they fiſh in the open ſea in the ſpring and har- 
veſt, and that is from ſix to ſixteen fathom deep 


water; and tho? they anchor their nets in the ſea, 


and in the river, (where the current is alſo ſome- 
times very ſtrong, eſpecially when the wind and 
current run one way) with nothing but great 
ſtones as heavy as one man can well lift, and one 
of theſe at each end of a long net of 200 fa- 
thom in length ; yer theſe nets in the ſea, and in 
the river, in the greateſt ſtorms and ſtrongeſt 
current, ftand immoveable. But in the Elli the 
current, both upwards and downwards, is ſo 


ſtrong, that two anchors, each of 120 J. weight, 


and cables of three inches thick, will not hold. 
one of theſe nets, tho but of about 40 fathom 


in length. | ; 
Theſe Hamburghers were uſed. to ſell their 


ſturgeon, that they caught, at one penny fterling 
the pound weight ; and they fiſh for them with 


nets, only from the middle of June to the laſt of 
Auguſt : yet in the fiſh-markets of Hamburgh there 


is fturgeon to be ſold every day in the months of 


March, April, and May. But to anſwer this, in 
the ſpring months the fiſh do rather wander to 

the ſides, than run up the deep channel, perhaps 
becauſe there tis warmeſt ; and for that reaſon, 
on both ſides of the Elb, here and there, where 
it is convenient, the fiſhers have a certain way to 


catch fiſh in Buhns, as they call them, which are 


made on this manner: In the ſpring, as ſoon as 
the ice is gone out of the river, they begin to 
make and ſet their Buhns. 

They begin at Jow-water mark; and make an 
hedge along the river ſo far as each man's border 
goes, one, two, or three hundred yards in length, 
along the river; this is made of ſmall ahora 

| about 
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about the thickneſs of a thumb at the lower 
end, planted in the ground, at an inch diſtance 
from each other ; they are in height perpendi- 
cular about fix foot, ſometimes leſs, as their 
ground is: In the middle and near the top, 
to ſtrengthen them, they plat them as basket- 
makers do their work; and that they be not 
carried away with the ftream and tide, at 
every fix or eight foot a ftring-ſtake is driven 
with mallets four or five foot into the earth, 
and ſtands four or five foot above ground; 
and to theſe the basket-hedge is faſtned, and 
bound with other willows. Then from the ex- 
*tremities or ends of this basket-hedge along 
the river, they carry hedges directly from 
the low-water mark, towards the land, and 
that at each end fifty or ſeventy yards, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of their land ; and at 
the end of theſe hedges, next the land they 
have uſually hooks, as they call them, and at 
the low-water mark corners, they have bas- 
kets, which in ſome parts of England are called 
leaps, made of willows. 


Joun Hour, F. R. §. 
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FRI Av, November 21.1702. NUM. 539. 
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Deſcription of buhns. Catching of fiſh. 
Quantity of ſturgeon caught in a buhn. 
Hamburgh ſturgeon cured very finely. A 
Hint to ſupply London markets. 


H E buhns I deſcrib'd in my laſt, are after 
| this manner : | 


» 
2 
» * 
— 


. - £ : * N EN 
Corner | 2 * Corner 


”—_ 


8 nn ſor the 
Leap. The Hedges along the River at Low-Water Mark. Leap. 


In theſe buhns now, in the aforeſaid months, 
a great many ſturgeon and ſalmon, as well as other 
fiſh, are catch'd ; at low-water they take out their 
fiſh, and their buhns ſtand all the year, till they 
fear the ice may come and ſweep all away. 

Now all the fiſh that come within this hedge, 
after the water is riſen above the hedge, and ſtay 
there ſo long till the water ebb below the hedge, 
muſt either be left dry upon the ground, when it 
it is low-water again, or muſt enter into one of 
the leaps and be taken. 

Some of theſe buhns, they call ebb-buhbns, ſome 
flood-bubns: the only difference is this, that the 
hedge that is carried land-wards from the extre- 
mities of the hedge at low-water mark, which is 
for an ebb-buhn, need not be half ſo long as the 
other; becauſe the / ſwimming uſually, if not 
| always, 
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always, againſt the ſtream, as the water riſes, 
before it riſe ſo high as the hedge that they can 
go over, may go about the ſhort hook; and ſwim- 
ming forward, meeting with an obſtacle in the 
other hedge, they are uſually ſo long in finding 
the way out, that the water falls, and leaves 
them there as a prey. 

In this manner and way of fiſhing, uſed of old, 
and within their preciſe time, viz. ten weeks, 
Vas catch'd in all about 305 ſturgeon ; and theſe 
yielded upwards of 600 kags : and other fiſhers 
in the neighbourhood catch'd as many, which 
they ſold to the fiſhmongers of Hamburgh, and 
to little cities in the neighbourhood, for abour 
one penny ſterling the pound. « 

Now as to the curing of thig ſfurgeon, though 
it has never had a good name in Exgland, and 
been eſteemed the worſt, and believed of the fiſh- 
mongers of London, to be naturally of fo brown 
and ruſty a colour, and of ſo hard and tough a 

grain, that it is utterly impoſſible to make good 
ſturgeon of it; the fiſhmongers having improved 
their utmoſt arts and knowledge in vain, in or- 
der thereunto; and being at great charges on 
this account, foreſeeing, if it could be perform'd 
with ſucceſs, the ſturgeon would, in many re- 
ſpects, be much preferable to the pillau, now 
eſteemed the beſt : 
Let my friend dare appeal to the judgement 
of all impartial tiſhmongers, and all the moſt cu- 
rious palates and eyes in England, if the ſturgeon 
this year cured by his directions, has not far ex- 
ceeded, both for whiteneſs of colour, tenderneſs, 
and delicacy, the beſt ſturgeon that ever they had ; 
and he doubts not but in a little time to bring it 
into very good repute. 
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*Tis much to be wiſh'd, that a way could be 
found to bring good freſh ſturgeon from Hamburgh 
to the London market; but J am afraid that the 


uncertainty of winds and ſhips, being otherwiſe 


ready to come away, will but ſeldom permit that, 
and well-boats will not ſo currently do for ſo 
great fiſh: beſide, enough to employ a well-boat, 
will but ſometimes ſell while good, and ſo make 
the market very uncertain, Neither will it do well 
by putting them into leaden veſſels, and exhauſt- 
ing the air, which perhaps may keep them good 
hither ; but if they be not eaten as ſoon as ever 
opened, they will immediately corrupt : altho, if 
one little veſſel were tried, the charge would not 
be gfeat; and who can ſay a thing will not do 
till tis tried? , 


JohN Hovecnrtox, F. R. S 


mn 


WY 


The Pruſſia fiſhing for ſturgeon. 


1 my laſt J gave you the manner of catching 
ſturgeon at Hamburgh in the Elb; now for the 
fiſhing in Pruſſia. The thickneſs of their net-yarn, 
is the thickneſs of three pack-threads ; the maſh- 
es are ſo wide, that a man's head may eaſily go 
thro' them, they are about two fathom deep, 
and every net about thirty tathom long; they are 
ſingle nets, corked above, and below have little 
ſtones (three or ſour fingers breadth, an inch or 
more thick, and five or fix inches long) hung at 
the bottom of the net, at about one fathom di- 
ſtance from each other, and faſtned to a double 
_ firing 
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ſtring, of about two foot in length, ſo that theſe 
ſtones hang lower than the loweſt maſh of the ner, 
about two foot. In the river, the cork ſwims upon 
the ſurface of the water, and the ſtones lie upon 
the bottom; but in the ſea, tho' the ſtones lie 
upon the bottom, yet the cork is from fourteen 
to four fathom under water : of theſe nets they 
faſten eight or nine together in length, and at 
the end of each length anchor them, both in the 
ſea and the river, with a great ſtone. Where 
this length ends, as near it as they poſſibly can, 
they let fall the end of another length, with a 
great anchor-ſtone, and ſo row it out to its ut- 
moſt length, and then let its anchor alſo fall ; 
and ſo they proceed, till they have ſet five or 
ſix of theſe lengths in one row, and in a direct 
ine inthe ſea, and in the river ſeven or eight of 
theſe lengths all in a direct line toward the river, 
or directly from the land, ſea-wards, in the ſea ; 
ſo that vne of theſe rows, that they call a mark, 
will be in length about 1200 or 1300, and more, 
fathom in the ſea, andin the river 2000, and more, 
fathom. This net being of ſuch length, the ſtur- 
geon when he comes to it, will endeavour to get 
through the maſhes ; and having got his ſnout in, 
he ſtruggles the more, being ftrong, and moving 
the ſtones at the bottom with his force, one or 
more of them compaſles his body, and falls through 
one of the maſhes ; wherewith then he is taken, 
and the more he ſtruggles afterwards, the more 
he entangles himſelf. 
Of theſe rows of nets in the ſea, at about 
two Engliſh miles diſtance from each other, they 
have ſeven or eight; and in the rivers they have 
ten at the like diſtance. 
So long as the weather and water js cold, the 
fi ſwim near the bottom; wherefore in the ſpring, 
Vol. III. * in 
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in the fea they begin at 14 or 16 fathom water, 
and as the weather grows warmer, till the fi 
enter into freſh water, they draw the nets nearer 
and nearer the ſhoar. In harveſt, after the month 
Auguſt, they begin in ſix or eight fathom, and 
as the weather grows colder, draw the nets into 


deeper water. 


So ſoon as they find the 5% to enter the freſh 
waters, they take up all their nets in the ſea, and 
ſet them in the river. | 

To find where the nets ſtand in the ſea, they 
have not only buoys upon the ends of the nets, 
but alſo marks upon the land, to direct the 
buoys. | 


JohN Hovcurton, F. R. 9 
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The Pruſſian ſturgeon-fiſbing. The Elb- 
feſhing. 8 


Arther about the ffurgeon-fiſning in Pruſſia, 
When the nets are once caſt out in the ſea, 

they ſtand in their place night and day, from 
week to week. When it's good weather, that 
the boats can put out to ſea, every boat rows or 
fails to its own row of nets; and having got one 
end thereof, hales up the net from the bottom, 
rowing along from one end to the other, and as 
the maſter fiſher hales it up, he lets it fall again; 
if there be a fiſh, which he firſt perceives by the 
weight, afterwards by the motion, he takes nim 
| ou, 
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out into his boat, and ſo lets the net fall again, 
and goes farther. This is the whole myſtery of the 
Prof fiſhery in the ſea ; in the rivers they do 
the ſame, only they run along the nets every 
morning to take out the fiſh, and being in freſh 
water, and warm weather, the nets will rot 
ſooner, they muſt oftner change their nets ; that 
is, take our thoſe nets that have ſtood eight or 
ten days in water, and dry them, and put or ſet 
dry nets in their place. | 

The preſent way of catching ſturgeon in the Elþ 
isthis : the yarn whereof their nets are made, is 
not above the thickneſs of a ſingle packthread ; 
their maſhes are much wider than in Pruſſia, more 
than twice ſo wide; their nets are much deeper, 
to wit, three, or almoſt four fathom. They have 
no ſtones or lead, nor any thing elſe, to fink them, 
becauſe their nets do not ſtand, but ſwim and 
drive with the ſtream ; they cannot fiſh at all 
therefore when the ſtream is ſtrong, and has its 
due force; but only at the turn of the tide, that 
is, when the ebb is almoſt ſpent, and before the 
flood has acquired its force, which is but about 
one hour or hour and half; and alſo when the 
flood has almoſt ſpent its force, and it is begin- 
ning to turn, and that is but about an hour, or 
an hour and half at the moſt. (They call theſe 
times, the times of ſtanding water.) In the night 
alſo they cannot fiſh at all, becauſe they cannot 
ſee when a fiſh comes to their net, and yet it's 
moſt certain, that iſh move more in the night than 
in the day-time. The ners have no cork, becauſe 
they muſt ſwim by the bottom, therefore they 
have pieces of old dry wood faſtned to a long line 
of two or three fathom, the other end being faſt- 
ned to the upper part of the net. At every fathom 
and half, or two . they ha ve ſuch a ae 
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of dried wood, which ſerves inſtead of cork ; 
then before they caſt out the net, they ſound the 
depth of the water, and according to the depth, 
they ſhorten or lengthen the line whereunto the 
old dry pieces of wood are faſtned : fo that the 
lower part of the net, without lead or ſtones, or 
any thing elſe, to fink it, ſinks to the bottom, 
and the dry pieces of wood ſwim perpendicular 
above the ſurface of the water. When now a 
\ ſturgeon comes to the net, and would go through 
the net, driving with the ſtream, he ſtops that 
part of the net where he is, and the pieces of 
wood fink under water, whereby they know that 
a fiſÞ is in the net: then the ſtream driving, and 
they rowing the other part of the net, encompaſs 
and entangle him. 


Joux Hoveuron, E R. & 
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A farther account of ſtargeon-fiſhing, In- 
conveniences of the Hamburgh fiſhing. 
A propoſal. How much imported Anno 
1694-5. Caveare. 


HEN the ft urgeon is faſt in the net, as 
in my laſt, they give the net a little ſtop 
that he may wear himſelf with the ſtruggling 
to get out, and when weary, eaſily draw him 
out ; and this is the way of Hamburgh fiſhing. 

Bur, as was ſaid before, becauſe they can on- 

ly fiſh in the day- time, and when it is ſtandin 
water, and that but for ſuch a little time, it's 
| eafily 
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eaſily to be imagined, that this way many fiſh 
cannot be taken, and that the moſt, as well in 
the night as in the day, when they fiſh not, muſk 
eſcape, and get higher up into the river, and ſo 
paſs their borders. nt 8 

Beſide, they cannot fiſh when the ſtream runs 
hard, becauſe their nets would not then ſink 
and ſwim perpendicularly; but would, by the 
force of the ſtream, be laid horizontally on the 
ſurface of the water. 

But if now a way can be contrived to make 
the nets ſtand night and day, as in the Pillau in 
Pruſſia, or that ſuch nets as theſe being equally 
poized, might ſwim perpendiculary in the ſtrong- 


eſt ſtream, doubtleſs ten times more fiſh might 


be taken, and be taken in the ſpring of the year, 
and at other times, than are now uſed. 

I ſuppoſe a little weight of ſtones, as the Pillau 
nets have, and ſtronger pieces of cork might do 
this -: | 

But the river being very rapid, the beſt way 


that has been found out, was to ſet the nets in 
the ſtrongeſt part of the ſtream, but not athwart 


in a direct line, for ſo the whole force of the 


ſtream would fall upon them; but angularly, that 


the ſtream might have leſs force to remove them. 


That you may underſtand better, conſider the 


draught. 


Chanel. On this manner the net ſtood firm 
and immoyeable, not only in the ſtrong- 
| eſt ſtream, but alſo in a moſt hideous 
ſtorm, and that of many days con- 
tinuance. This way will require three 
Nets, Chanel. times the nets, tho' 'tis hoped 'twill 
bear the charges. 
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It is probable there may be ſome other way to 
ſave this treble charge of nets, by hanging a 
large ſack of net-work at ebe which like 
a pyramid, laid on one ſide, ſhall have a large 
mouth and entrance to receive the fiſh; but 
growing ſtraiter and ſtraiter towards the end, 
that when the fiſh are in, they cannot return, as 
uſually thoſe baskets are made, which in Yorkſhire 
are called /eaps : But this being but conjecture, 
I will not determine the uſefulneſs tillafter ſome 
experiment. : 

In the year 1694-5, were imported of ſturgenn, 
from Sweden, kegs 2060; from Holland kegs 2; 
from Dantzig kegs 2102. In all 4164. Of in. 
glaſs, which is made of ſome of the inner skins 
of the ſturgeon, there were imported from Hi 


and, C22; 14; 


In Ruf/ſia they make a great deal of caveare 


from the row of ſturgeon well preſs'd and pick- 


led, and alſo ſome in Pruſſia, that has been very 
good, to my certain knowledge : And thus much 


for the hiſtory of ſturgeon, 


Joux Hovcnrton, F. R. &. 


— 


1 


Cod-fiſh. It deſcription. Cods-ſounds. 
Cod-fiſh a delicate. Cod-fiſh ſerves for 
bread. | 


IN my laſt I ended the hiſtory of fturgeon: 
Now for cod- fiſh, which is oviparous, and 


hath three back fins that are wholly ſoft and 


flexile. 
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flexile. Theſe are preſerved for human food by 
falting ; and are the ſhorter and thicker, and 
longer and more ſlender : The ſhorter and thick- 
er are larger or leſſer. The larger are either that 
which hath a kind of beard, as the cod-fiſh keel- 
ing; or that of a black colour d back, as cole-fiſh. 
The leſſer are either that which hath a black ſpot 
on either ſide, as the haddock ; or that which is 
of a ſofter body, having very ſmall ſcales, being 
the leaſt of this kind, as the whiting. | 
The longer and more ſlender, are either that 


whoſe fleſh, when ſalted, looks yellow, and is 


more brittle, as ling; or that other of near re- 
ſemblance to this, whoſe hinder inn ſeems to be 
two, by reaſon of its riſing up higher in the fur- 
ther part, tho it be properly but one, as haak 
or poor John. C 

Mr. Ray, in his book of fiſhes, deſcribes the 
great cod-fiſh or keeling in its ſeveral parts, to 
whom Il refer you; and ſhall only take notice, 
that what we call cods-ſounds are the ſwimming 
bladders join'd to the back, and they are thick 
and glutinous, and are produced beyond the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, and exit of the excrements. 
A great many underſtanding men prefer this be- 
fore all the other parts of the fiſh. 

Theſe fſþ are very frequently in the ſea that 
encompaſſes Britain. The freſh-cod is an excel- 
lent diſh, tho' the ſalted are very good alſo. A 
cod o- head is a celebrated diſh among our greateſt 
gluttons, and an ornament at the tables of our 
greateſt men, altho* they were more valued when 
they were much dearer than now. 

Out of the ſounds of this fiſh, tis ſaid, they 
make i/ing-glaſs. T9" 31 

There are vaſt quantities caught in the Nor- 
thera Ocean yearly by the Engliſh and Dutch; and 
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being ſalted, and ſometimes dried in the ſun, 
are ſold all Europe over, to the very great advan- 
tage of thoſe countries. e 
In Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, Iceland, the 
Orcades, Jutland, and a great many parts of 
Muſcovy, where by reaſon of the great frofts, 
and the unkindneſs of the heavens, there is lit- 
tle or no bread-corn bore ; there is great abun- 
dance of watry animals, eſpecially cod-fiſh, that 
ſerves not only for the meat, but being dried, 
for bread alſo for the inhabitants; they have 
alſo a plenty for the merchants, wherewith to 
ſerve moſt parts of Europe. To this effect Mr. 
Ray. 


Joh Hovcnrton, F. R. 5 


FRIDAY, December 25. 1702. NUM. 544 


3 


Cod-fiſh divers ſorts. How much impor- 
ted Anno 1694-5. Caught in divers pla- 
ces. Mackerel deſcribed. Much in eſteem. 
Their food. Where taken. | 


Y laſt was ſome account of cod-fiſh, and 

the ſeveral kinds of them, wiz. cod. ib, 
cole-fiſh, haddock, whiting, ting, haak, or poor john; 
beſide, in Mr. Ray's book there are ſome others, 
that differ ſome ſmall matter from theſe, although 
perhaps not much perceptible (except by the ve- 
Ty curious) one from another. . 

Several of theſe are called ftock-fiſb, of which 
there were imported Anno 1694-5. as prize, four 
thouſand, from Laplaud one hundred . 

rom 
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from Holland five thouſand, from Ruſſia twenty- 
fix thouſand and nine hundred. If I am not 
miſinform'd, they reckon two to be but one, ſo 
that there were in all imported that year, which 
was a time of war, one hundred thirty- five thou- 
ſand, and nine hundred double fiſh. 

This I take to be but a few, and nothing to 
what in times of peace we import, beſides what 
we catch in our own ſeas, and upon the bank, 
and ſome places nearer Newfoundland ; which 
we carry directly to Portugal, Spain, and ſeveral 
other places in the Srreights or Mediterranean: but 
I ſhall ſay more of this ſubject, when 1 ſhall 
treat of rhe fiſhing trade in general. RE 

Now for mackerel, which is an oviparous fiſh, 
whoſe back-finns are wholly ſoft and flexile, ha- 
ving two ſoft flexile finns of the bigger ſort, and 
are of the tunny kind, having very ſmall ſcales, 
diſcernible, with ſeveral pinnulæ both above and 
below, beſide their finns; being of a ſhining 
blue on the back, and a ſilver colour on the belly 
and ſides; and it is of the leſſer kind, having 

_ oblique tranſverſe ſtreaks more undulated. _ 

*Tis a fiſh very much in requeſt here at Lon- 
don, eſpecially when they firſt come ; and they 
will yield ſometimes half a crown, nay five ſhil- 
lings a piece, altho' afterwards they are brought 
in ſo faſt, as I have known threeſcore, tolera- 
bly good, ſold for a groat. 

Their ſtomachs are ſometimes found full of 
little fiſhes, | | 

"Tis a very greedy fiſh; whatever it meets with, 
it ſnaps at, as if ic had no pleaſure in its taſte. 
I have been told, that a piece of red-rag is as 
good a bait as moſt things. 

Altho' ſome phyſicians have not well approved 
of mackerel, ſaying tis hard of concoction, and 
+ 0s | introduces 
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introduces much dulneſs and ſleep, yet by others 
*tis recommended as one of the moſt delicate 
fiſhes, and in my author's judgment deſerves the 
firſt and principal commendations ; but perhaps 
he means the young ones that come firſt in ſea- 
ſon, and they the large and old ones, and truly 
in them 1s a great deal of difference. 

'The mackerel are taken almoſt in all ſeas, and 
as a proof thereof, they are known almoſt every 
where. | 


Joan Houchrox, E. R. S. 


FRIDAY, January 1. 1705. NUM. 545. 


Herring deſcribed. A proverb. King of 
fiſh. Manner of dreſſing. Manner of 
catching. Birds diſcover where they 
are. Carried to land. 


Y laſt was an account of mackerel, now 
for Herring; which is alſo an oviparous 
fiſh, whoſe back finn is wholly ſoft and flexile, 
and having but one: *tis ſcaly, without teeth, of 
a bright ſilver colour on the belly, and a dark 
| ſhining colour on the back, preſently dying when 
taken out of the water, having a row f ſharp 
prickles under the belly; and is of the * and 
more common kind, being gregarious, ſwimming 
together in great multitudes, and the greater 
kind of them. = 5 
By reaſon of their dying as ſoon as ever out 
of the water, the Engliſh proverb is made; As 
dead as a herring. 
By 
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By reaſon of its delicate tafte, and the great 
rofit is made thereof, the herring is called the 
bing of fiſhes. | 


and baked in a pan with vinegar and ſpice, by 


which way they are very curious; and truly, I 


think, no way inferior to the potted char, alſo 


baked in pies with a great many onions and ſalt, 
and while hot, butter'd. 

'The manner of catching herrings is as follows. 
Upon the coaſts of Suffolk and Norfolk, near the 
towns of Yarmouth, Leſtoffe, and Southwold or 
Sulebay, as commonly called; the moſt opportune 
time of the year for fiſhing is thought to be from 
the middle of September to the middle of October. 
The nets, which the fiſhermen uſe, are about two 
fathom and a half broad or high, and twenty 
ells long, without any cod or fach like matter 
behind. They join as many of theſe nets toge- 
ther as they have occaſion, and ſometimes ſo ma- 
ny, that they reach a whole mile. Theſe are kept 

up with round corks, and tied together in the 
middle with ſhort ropes called ſeaſins; and to the 
extreme parts is join'd a thick and ſtrong rope, 
called a wallop, which is extended thro” all the 
nets to ſtrengthen them, and to prevent any miſ- 
7 0 from a ſtorm, or an over- great burden of 
fiſh. ES 

They conjecture where the ſhoal of herrings 
are, by the flying of great quantities of ſea-fowls 
over them; for thels perpetually follow them, 
and obſerve their motions, in hopes to have ſome 
for their prey. & 

The fiſhermen, while they row ſoftly, lift up 


their nets, and caſt them into the ſea ; and in the 


mean while direct their courſe as much as they 
can 


Herrings are broil'd, fry'd, pickled, and made 
red; they are alſo dried in a chimney, boil'd, 
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can athwart, and againſt the tide, and draw up 
their nets, for the moſt part, when the tide re- 
turns; then the herrings are carried ſometimes 
backwards, and ſometimes croſs the tide. As 
ſoon as any veſſel is loaded with fiſn, it makes 
haſte to the ſhoar, and diſcharges them there, and 
delivers them to one to whom the care is com- 
mitted of waſhing, ſalting, and drying them; and 
he is called the tower. 


JohN Hovcurox, F. R. . 


—— — 


FRIDAY, January 8.1702. NUM. 546. 


— 


Six ſorts of herrings. Manner of ſalting 
herrings. How much fire to a laſt. 


IN my laſt was the manner how they catch her- 

rings. The fiſhermen diſtinguiſh herrings in- 
to 6 ſorts : The firſt is called harengus pinguis, 
becauſe they are large and fat; theſe continue 
three months. The ſecond is call'd harengus car- 
noſus (the meat herrings) which is alſo large, ve- 
ry fleſhy, but not ſo fat as the former. The 
third is the . 26 nocturnus (the herring of 
the night, ) this is of a middle magnitude, and leſs 
fat and fleſhy than either of the other two. The 
fourth is the harengus ruptus (called the pluck) 
which have ſome part of their bodies broken or 
damaged by being pull'd from their entanglements 
in the nets. The fifth is the harengus vacuus (the 
ſhotten herring) which hath caſt its ſpawn, and 
is become lank. The laſt is the harengus acepha- 
lus (a cotſhen) whoſe head, by pulling out of the 
net, or ſome other way, 1s pulled off, p 


All 
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All theſe ſorts they ſalt after this manner. 
They caſt into a tub or vat, that will hold a laſt, 
or at leaſt half a laſt, as much ſalt as is ſufficient; 
afterwards they put in a meaſure of herrings 
(called a ſwill) containing about five hundred, all 
at once ; and being there, they turn them with a 
great ſtick, continually ſtrewing ſalt as they are 
turned. After the ſame manner they repeat with 
new herrings, turning and falting them till the 
vat be full. | 

The herrings put in the bottom, and ſalted, 
do preſently become rigid or ſtiff; neither are 
they to be mixed, in ſalting, with thoſe that are 
above. After ſixteen, or at moſt twenty-four 
hours, they take out the herrings, and put them 
into twig-baskets, of ſuch a texture, that when 
the fiſh are put into water and waſh'd, they may 
eaſily tranſmit the ſalt, ſcales, and other filth. 
Then taking out the herrings, they put them 
upon ſlender and long wooden ſpits, and hang 
them in the houſes to be ſmoak d; being laid up- 
on wooden machines or frames, fixed for that 
purpoſe in the ſupreme part of the houſe, and 
hanging down from the roof ſo far, that a man 
of a middle ftature may, by ſtretching out his 
arms, eaſily reach them. Theſe ſpits, loaden 
with herrings, are put on wooden poles (called 
loves) being fixed in order at each end, in certain 

beams (called bawks) where they are left at a- 
bout five fingers diſtance. 'The bawks are inſer- 
ted in the fide beams, ſo that more ſpits may be 

hung up ; and they are done like ſo many floors, 
at about ten inches diſtance. | | 

In the pavement underneath are made fires of 
wood, cut into billets, which they kindle every 
quarter of an hour. The fire ſuppreſs'd after 
a certain manner, by having all the vents Ns 
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the room ſhut, ſmoaks, ftriving to get thro? the 


interſtices and chinks of the tiles; and five hun- 
dred billets are ſufficient for drying of one laſt. 


Joux Hovenron, E R. S. 


— —_ * yy 7 Tn mY * 
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6—— 


How long red-herrings are in cuting. What 
delays their cure. Where beſt for the 
herring-houſes. Curing of herrings. How 
much ſalt fees. How many herrings 
40 a barrel, and barrels to a laſt. Pick- 
led at ſea, What are pickled herrings. 

Drying herrings. How they ſwim and 
zncreaſe. 


I N my laſt I gave the manner of making red- 
herrings, which are perfected in the ſpace of 
a month, for the ſale at home; but for thoſe that 
are deſign'd for the Streights or Mediterranean, 
ſix weeks are required: but if the weather hap- 
pen to be rainy or windy, the herrings are dry'd 
more ſlowly, eſpecially on that ſide towards the 
wind. Every where, as much as they can, 
they build theſe houſes moſt free from wind, un- 
der the ſhelter of other houſes, trees, heaps of 
earth, mountains or hedges. 

For the preſerving or curing of herrings, as 
"tis call'd, they uſe Spaniſh ſalt, as much more 
fit than others. A barrel and a half of ſal: ſuf- 
fices to ſalt one laſt. One barrel holds about 
ſeven hundred fat herrings, but of other 2 
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they fill a barrel with about one thouſand more 
or leſs ; and ten barrels make the aforeſaid laſt. 
Sometimes the fiſhermen, when in mid-ſea they 


have caught but a few fiſh, they ſalt or cure them 


there; but my author ſays, they are much leſs 
eſteem'd, than thoſe that are pickled on ſhoar, 
where they are more commodiouſly cured : Al- 
though others ſay, the reaſon, why Dutch pickled- 
herrings are better than ours, 1s becauſe they cure 
them as ſoon as ever they are taken on board 
out of the ſea ; whenas ours being kept till they 
are brought on ſhoar, and ſo being ſtaler, will 
not pickle ſo well. 
The white or pickled-herrings are called Solftitial 
herrings, becauſe they are taken about the ſummer 
Solſtice, being the larger and fatter. Theſe ha- 
ving their gills and guts taken out are cured with 


pickle or brine, from whence they are called 


pickled-herrings : Theſe the Dutch are more famed 
for than we are. Three barrels of Spaniſh ſalt, 
r or leſs, are ſufficient for ſalting one laſt of 
theſe. 

The Hench and others exerciſe the art of dry- 
ing herrings in the ſun, and ſo harden them; the 
time of the year being very fit for drying them, 
when they frequent the ſhoars of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

They ſwim in ſhoals, and love to ſwim near 

| ſhoar ; they bring forth once a year, which is 
about the Autumnal Equinox or September: at 
which time, before they caſt their ſpawn, they 
are beſt and moſt valuable, as oſs are almoſt 
all other fiſh. | = 


Jonx Hovcnron, E R. . 
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FRIDAY, January 22.1703. NUM. 548. 


— 
— 


No difference between herrings and ſprats. 
How ſold. Two ſorts of ſprats. Where 
pilchards frequent. Sptats in à mear, 


at one certain time yearly, Great quan- 


ities of ſprats or ſparlings at Warring- 
ton. Great quantities of ſprats come 
_ yearly to Billingſgate. 


Y laſt ended the hiſtory of herring ; now 
for ſprats. In theſe fiſh diligently conſi- 
dered by my author he eould find no difference, 
neither in figure, nor in the internal or external 
parts of the body, or in the taſte of the fleſh. 
They are taken in great quantities every year a- 
bout the winter Solſtice, or beginning of Decem- 
ber; and are fold at a ſmall price, neither by 
number nor weight, but by meaſure. A certain 
old Corniſh fiſherman, with whom my author 
conſulted about this affair, did affirm, that there 
were taken in the {eas of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
two ſorts of ſprats, the one of herrings, and the 
other the off-ſpring of pilchards, which were 
eaſily to be diftinguiſh'd the one from the other. 
Pilchards frequent the ſhoars of Cornwall and De- 
vonſbire, but ſeldom move farther towards the 
Eaſt in the Britiſh ſea ; from whence one kind of 
Jorat only are found in other places about Eng- 
—_ 

My author is alſo aſſured by Dr. Langley, the 
worthy Rector of the Church of Tamworth, that 
theſe Ao are wont to be taken every year 1 ten 

ay, 
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days at leaft, continually about Eaſter, in a cer- 
| tain lake in Cheſhire called Rotherſton, or vulgarly 
| Roftern-mear, This is not only aſſerted by him, 
but by divers others, who aſſert that they have 
| often eaten both of theſe, and of ſea-ſprats ; and 
| particularly *ris affirmed by one Robert Thorley, 
| an inhabitant of the little town of K not ford near 
| Roftern, that he for ſeveral years was wont to 
| fiſh in the aforeſaid lake, and always to find thoſe 

fiſb there, as well the lake fÞ as the ſea ; and he 
has with a caſting net drawn up ten, or ſome- 
times twenty at a time. Alſo at what time they 
| are taken in the lake, at the ſame time, or a lit- 
tle before they are taken in ſalt waters below 
Warrington bridge, in Merſey river, which the 
tide flows into till ſeven or eight miles below this 
lake: And although they, that farm this fiſhery, 
are wont to fiſh all the year at fit times, yet they 
can never catch any in their nets, but in the a- 
foreſaid time. | 

Now my author in the contents of this chap- 
ter, does ſay that ſprats and ſparlings do ſeem to 
be nothing elſe but the young ones of herrings ; 
although it ſeems to me that ſparlings, which 
ſome call /melts and ſprats, are two different ſorts 
of fiſhes > and I have been inform'd from an in- 
genious divine, near neighbour to Harrington, 
that at-ſome times of the year there are ſuch 


quantities of ſmelts there, as they do not believe 


there is any where elſe ; but however, if ſo be, 
that the parſon and countryman, and others, have 
taken ſpaxlings for ſprats, I cannot help it. The 
knowledge of this may be worth while to ſome. 
However, what we call ſprats at Loudon, are ve- 
ry well known, and are a great ſupply in winter 
to this city. To the beſt of my remembrance, 


my Lord Mayor's officer has told me, that there 


Vol. III. U have 
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have been at Billingſgate ſix and thirty veſlels at a 
time, loaden with them. 


JohN Hovenrox, E R. §. 


pn 


| FRIDAY, January 29. 170:. NUM. 549. 


— 


Pilchards their deſcription. Where caught, 
when, and how. How many taken at a 


time. Their price. How cured, and 
where ſold. 


J laſt was the hiſtory of ſprats ; now for 
pilchard, which is an oviparous fiſh, ha- 
ving on its back one ſoft flexile finn, and is of the 
herring kind ; namely, ſcaly, without teeth, of a 
bright ſilver colour on the belly, and a dark fſhi- 
ning colour on the back; preſently dying when 
taken out of the water, having generally a row 
of ſharp prickles under the belly, and it 1s of the 
larger and more common {ſort ; being gregarious, 
ſwimming together in great multitudes, and of 
the leſſer ſort of theſe greater kind. 

The fleſh is reckoned tender, very ſweet, and 
more firm and delicate to our taſte than the her- 
rings, and is commended as much for its whole- 
ſomneſs as taſte. 

In the ſea, near the extreme parts of Cornwall, 

about the towns of Penſance and St. Ive's, and 
alſo along the South ſhoaf, even to Devonſhire, 
nay, to Dorſetſhire, they are taken every year in 
great quantities, and from thence are tranſported 
into foreign countries, to the great- advantage of 
the Corniſh, who make out of that trade n mall 

, E ates. 
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eſtates. They are taken from the ſummer So//tice 
to the end of Autumn, and ſometimes to Chriſt- 
mas. 

The fiſhery of them is appointed after this 
manner. In the mountains or high ſea- cliffs are 
placed watchmen, which in Exgliſb are called 
huers, who ſeeing the ſhoal, ſhew (to the mariners 
and fiſhermen that wait upon the ſea) ſigns with 
their hands, what they ought to do, Where the 
ſhoal is, they diſcern by the colour of the water, 
which is ſometimes blackiſh, and ſometimes pur- 
pliſh ; and in the 1 by links. The fiſhermen 
obey the huers in diſpoſing and drawing of their 
drag-nets or ſaines, as they call them; and b 
this means, very often, they catch abundance, ſo 


that at one time are taken one hundred thouſand, 


or more. A thouſand pilchards are commonly 
worth ſix or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. ; 

To cure them, they caſt the caught fiſh into'a 
heap on the ground, diſpoſing them in order,, 
firſt a bed of 1 , then of ſalt, then of fþ again 


and fo ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, as the chymiſts call it> 
er bed upon bed by turns, firſt one and then the 


other, to the height of a yard and half. 'They 
remain thus for fifteen or eighteen days, and 
when they are well ſalted, they put them thro 
the mouth and openings of the gills, upon woods 
en ſpits made fit for that purpoſe, by which 
means they are more eaſily waſhed. Being twice 
waſhed in water, they put them into vatts, and 
preſs out a plentiful oil (by a heavy weight put 
upon them) which flows into troughs put under 
on purpoſe for the taking of it ; and this oil is fit 
for divers uſes. . At laſt they fill veſſels with this 
oil, and fell the fiſh to the merchants, who ex- 
port them to foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, 
and change them away for other commodities. 
Jonx Hovuguron, F. R. . 
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Fripar, February 5. 170. NUM. $50. 


—— 
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A farther account of pilchards. The diffe- 
rence between the herring and pilchard. 
Anchovy deſcribed. Some near Cheſter, 
here caught. How cured and uſed. 
Their name. jos 


Y laſt was a hiſtory of pilchards. In the 
4 ſtreights near Itah there is a ſort which 
by the Romans are called ſardins or ſardells, ſome 
think them a different 5, but others the ſame 
with pilchards, only they are leſs in the Mediter- 
ranean than in the grand Ocean. 8 
The great or common Herring differs from the 
pilchard or ſmall herring in the center of gravity ; 
the firſt being held by the end of the backfinn, 
hangs in &quilibrio, or an even ballance ; the other 
held in the ſame manner has its head falling 
down forwards. 
The next is the anchovy, which is an ovipa- 
rous fi, having one ſoft flexile back un, being 
of the herring kind, namely, ſcaly, without teeth, 


of a bright ſilver colour on the belly, and a dark | 


ſhining colour on the back, preſently dying when 
taken out of the water; having generally a row 
of ſharp prickles under the belly, and is of the 
leſſer kind, and proper to ſalt-water, being long 
and roundiſh, having the upper mandible much 
more produced than the other. 

They are about the bigneſs of a finger, ſome- 
times a little bigger; they have been ſaid never 
to exceed the length of a hand, and thickneſs of 

| a 
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a thumb, although my author has ſeen ſome 
caught near Cheſter in the ſea, longer than the 
hand, and bigger than a thumb. 

Theſe fiþ are very frequent among the Vene- 
tians, Genoa, and Rome. Rondeletius ſays, that 
great quantities are taken in Provence in the 
night, by having ſome fire on the ſhips, and alſo 
great plenty at Bayonne; but theſe laſt are bigger, 
and thoſe {ſweeter and ſofter. | | 

They are kept in little tubs, pickled with ſalt, 
and brought to us: but they are not pickled 
without pulling off the head, with which 105 gall, 
with the liver, and other viſcera and guts are 
taken away. Being ſalted, we eat them raw 
with oil and vinegar: with theſe are made the 
beſt ſauce, for theſe ſalted ff, being put upon 
the fire, diſſolve almoſt in any liquor, for which 
reaſon they are an ingregient in very many deli- 
cates. They are found to be very good for the 
reſtoring of a Joſt appetite, and attenuating of 

thick flegm. | 1 | 

They are called Encraficholi, as if the gall was 
contained in the head, altho' 'tis a miſtake, for 
they have them annexed to the inteſtines or guts, 
bur ſo long and confuſed with them, that they 
are ſcarce diſcernible ; notwithſtanding this, the 
head is bitter, and infected as jr were, with gall, 
from whence they are wont to be ſo named, ag 
above I have told you. 4 

In times of peace we bring hither a great many 
barrels, and they are fold in the oil-ſhops com- 
monly, while good, for 8 d. 10 d. or 12 d. the 
pound. 

JohN Houohrox, E R. S. 
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FRI DAT, February 12. 1707. NUM. 551. 


— 


Flat fiſh deſcribed. The turbut deſcribed. 


T HE next, fit to be mention'd, are plain or 
flat fiſh, being oviparous and bony, both 
Whoſe eyes are on the ſame ſide of the flat, and 
the mouth tranſverſe, ſwimming broadwiſe, ob- 
long, and ſquamous or quadrate. | 


The quadrate are of the greater, middle, and 
leſſer kind. . 


The greater are either that of a grey marble 
colour, ſpinous, having the eyes on the right 


fide, as the turbut ; or that which hath the eyes 
on the left ſide, being the biggelt of this tribe, 
the halibut, | 
'The turbut is in Latin rhombus, and is called 
ſo from its figure, having ſides almoſt alike, but 
with unequal angles: It wants ſcales, and the 
skin of the back is divided in dented lines, al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as are the skins of ſer- 
ents. 
5 The opening of the mouth is large, and the 
jaws are armed with teeth; even in the lower 
part of the palate, there are divers little round 
ſwellings that are rough, with little teeth. The 
holes of both the noſtrils are double. The ſto- 
mach is large and crooked, and in it are bones 
of fiſh. All the finns are noted for dark- co- 
lour'd ſpots. 
Ihe luxury of the ancients had the turbut a- 
mongſt the moſt delicate fiſh ; from whence came 
the proverb, Nihil ad Rfombum, or nothing _ 
the 
gf 
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the turbut, The great ones are of a firm fleſh, 
and friable. 8 8 

This fiſh feeds on fleſh, eſpecially crabs ; it is 
very voracious, and ſwallows a great number of 
fiſhes ; wherefore he is for the moſt part in the 
mouth of rivers and ſtanding waters, that he 
may follow the fſþ going into them. My au- 
thor has ſeen a ſea-turbut ſeven feet and a half 
long, ſix feet broad, and one foot thick. The 
bigger theſe fiſb are, the better they are thought 
to be. | 
The halibut or holilut, is the greateſt of all 
plain or flat ff that are known, being much 
bigger than the zurbut or turboe, but leſs ſquare. 
That which my author ſaw, was not of the 
greateſt, being but two feet and a quarter long, 
and ſcarce a foot and a half broad. Ir had very 
little ſcales. They are found jn the German, 
Britiſh, and Iriſh ſeas. : 
Some years the turbut is very plentiful, and 
ſometimes otherwiſe. I have known them ſold 
here in London for an angel, twelve, ſixteen, or 
twenty ſhillings for one : And, truly, for a great 
dinner, tis a noble diſh, when well dreſs'd. 

The halibut does appear with us more rare; 
and of it I never eat but once: bur, truly, I 
thought it a very good fiſh. 5 


Joan Houchrox, E. R. S. 
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FRIDAY, February 19. 170%. NUM. 5 52. 


ad 1 


* 


Of the ſalmon, the meaning of the word. 
His names at divers ages. Their weight, 
The ſalmon deſcribed. The jaws. Their 


ſpawning, and quick growth. A far. 
ther deſcription. 5 


1 next proper b is the ſalmon, and the 
1 Latins have taken its name from the German 
borderers of the Rhine or Aquitain Gauls; and 
it may ſeem to be deduced from ſale, for theſe 
fo are eſteemed very ſalacious, or from ſalt, be- 
cauſe they are wont to be ſalted in great plenty, 
either with ſalt or brine; bur if it be a Latin 
word, it may ſeem to come « Jaltu from leaping. 
The ſalmon was unknown to the Grecians, there- 
fore that ir ſhould want a Greek name is no won- 
der, when the ancient Greeks had not penetrated 
into the ocean, | 

The ſalmon changes his name by reaſon of his 
age, among many nations; but in the river Ribble 
in Torkſhire, the ens f. of the firſt year are called 
fmelrs, in the ſecond ſprods, in the third mores, in 
the fourth fork-tails, in the fifth half-fiſþ ; and at 
laſt in the ſixth, when they are old enough, and 
arrived to a ſufficient magnitude, they are called 
ſalmons, altho* at ſome other places they are cal- 
led ſo at three years old. They equal the tunny 
in bigneſs, and the largeſt that are taken about 
Miſena, weigh from twenty four to thirty ſix 
pounds ; and among the Trgnrines in Helvetia, they 
ſometimes weigh fix and thirty pounds, or more, 
and their pounds contain eighteen ounces. 


The 
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The ſalmon is a long fiſh, ſcaly, tho' with very 
ſmall and fine ſcales, with a 1 head, forked 
tail, bluiſh back, with the reſt of the body 
white, ſometimes ſpotted, and ſometimes with- 
out. Johnſon thinks, that when they come firſt 
on the ſea, they all want ſpors ; but when they 
have been a while in freſh waters, they gain them, 

The lower jaw bends upwards, and moſt in the 
female, ſay ſome ; but our fiſhermen ſay, that 
they are very diſcernibly curved in the male, and 
but little in the female. Johnſon confines this to 
the ſea-ſalmon only, and ſays the hook by his of- 
ten moving makes a cavity 1n the upper jaw, 
nay, ſometimes makes a hole quite through his 
ſnout. This hook in large and extenuated ſal- 
Mons is near two fingers length, and tis thought 
that tis frequently uſed as a dart to defend their 
miſtreſſes and ſpawn from enemies; and when 
they aſcend the rivers, they quickly loſe it. 

The ſalmon is brought forth in the rivers, and 
thence deſcends into the ſea, and from thence 
returns to ſpawn, which they do in autumn, and 
cover it with ſand in the little rivers. In the 
ſpring theſe young fry come to life, and flow down 
the {ſtream more like a concrete humour than 
fiſh; yet in twenty days ſpace, or a little more; 
tis incredible to think the magnitude they will 
ow to. | Hs 

Beſide the deſcription above, Biſhop J/ilkins ſays, 
the ſalmon is a ſquamous fiſh, of the bigger kind, 
voracious, whoſe ſcales are ſet together more 
looſe, being generally of the bigger kind of theſe 
alſo ; having on its back three finns, the hinder- 
moſt of which is ſmall, fleſhy, and without rays, 
having generally teeth, which may be reckoned 
of the trout kind, and is common to freſh and ſalt 
water, and of a reddiſh fleſh. 


Joh Hovchrox, F. R. S. 
FRIp Av, 
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FRIDAY, February 26. 1701. NUM. 553 


— — — 


The migration and ſpawning of ſalmons. 


82 ingenious men of Baſil have given a 
0 farther account of the migration and ſpawn- 
ing of ſalmons, and ſay, that they aſcend in great 
plenty from the ocean up the Rhine, ſo that in 
May they abound greatly about Baſil. They 
delight to wander in floods and turbid waters of 
rivers. About their ſpawning they change both 
colour and taſte, and, by reaſon of their lean- 
neſs, their figure or ſhape alſo that it ſeems 
another ſpecies, and therefore the name is 
changed. This their conſumption begins not 
long afer the ſummer ſolſtice, when their bodies 
leflen by degrees. Towards the latter end of 
November, they ſtrive for places to bring forth in, 
in the higher parts of the greater and leſſer 
rivers, and even in the Rhine it ſelf, and there 
they disburthen themſelves. They begin to 
bring forth a little after the ſolſtice, and ſo go on 
through the autumn and winter ; and ſome con- 
tinue ſpawning to the beginning of March. They 
ſeek out a fit place for their ſpawn in the ſand, 
upon which the river 1s carried ſwiftly. There 
appear furrows of theſe up and down near the 
banks, when the waters abate. There they 
make ſurrows of three or four paces long, and 
about four foot broad, and there the female caſts 
her ſpawn about the bigneſs of peas, which the 
male bedews with his ſeed; and they cover and 
fortify them within, and on the ſides, with 
ſtones, and ſo great art, that the ſpawn * 

afe 
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ſafe from the violence of the river. After this, 
the ſpawn covered over with the male's ſeed 
lies till ſpring, and then the little fiſhes called 
ſalmonets are produced. One thing is very re- 
markable, that the male ſalmonets are found to 
be full of the ſeed, and to have coition with the 
rown females, and to beſprinkle their eggs or 
pawn, when as in the young females there are 
no eggs or {pawn at all. They bring forth moſt 
in the little rivers and rills, into which they fall 
down rather than in the Rhine, whoſe water at 
that time is leſs mild or fat, and more difficult 
to ſwim over. Being rid of their burthen, both 
ſexes are carried back into the Rhine, and many 
return into the ocean. Sometimes when the ri- 
vers are much ſwelled, the ſpawn with the fur- 
rows are diſſipated, and therefore part periſhes, 
or are devoured by other fiſh, and ſome are pre- 
ſerved ; bur if nothing hinders, the eggs or 
ſpawn are augmented by degrees, and at length 
being blown np with a vital ſpirit, they are car- 
ried farther by the water, and in ſo doing a fi 
is formed. Sometimes the furrows, by the fal- 
ling of the waters, are left dry, but then the 
ſpawn do not altogether periſh ; but when the 
water returns, they are enlivened no leſs than if 
the water had never fallen away. The fiſher- 
men, by the plenty or ſcarceneſs of the waters, 
conjecture the plenty or ſcarcity of ſalnnus. 
Salmonets do not continue on the Rhine above 
one or two years, or rather when they have fi- 
niſned one year in other waters, they deſcend in- 
to the Rhine, and from thence into the ſea; and 
they begin to do that, when they are four or 
five thumbs length, for there are ſeldom an 
found when they are eight or nine thumbs long. 


When they come, and are called ſalmous, they 
turn up the Rhine as is aforeſaid. 


Jouxn Hovcarox, F. R. S. 
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ES 


The fleſb 4 ſalmon 4 8 Pickling. 
Their leaping. Thei r food. From 


whence ſalmon comes. 
MS was of the migration and generation 
of ſalmons. 

The fleſh of the ſalmon before it is boiled, is 
= but being boiled or ſalted grows red ; 'tis 
fat, but eſpecially in the belly, tender alſo, and 
friable, or ſhort: *tis ſweet, and therefore quick- 
ly ſatisfies, eſpecially the parts of the head and 
belly. When they are boiled in water, they are 
eaten alone, fill the belly, and make a nauſeouſ- 
neſs: wherefore they are thought the beſt when 
they are boiled in wine, vinegar, and ſalt. Some 
others ſay, the falmon 25 is red, moſt ſweet, 
and highly to be praiſed, and that they did never 
eat any ſea or river fþ like it, and that it was 
to be preferr'd before them all. But Mr. Ray, 
tho' in the ſweetneſs it out- does all ſea fiſh, yet 
he will not allow it to be the moſt wholeſome, . 
eſpecially to the {ick : for a more thick and vit- 
cous nouriſhment is thought to come from thence, 
than from meſt river or ſtony 

Salmon fleſh is both white and red, according 
to the ſeaſon. 

For pickling, it is boiled freſh i in water, then put 
into warm wine, and when cold kept in the broth 
it was boiled in for 8, 12, or 14 days. Aſter- 
wards one or more pieces is taken out, and put 
into vinegar; altho' J am apt to think in pickling 
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of our Newcaſtle ſalmon, they forget both the wine 
_ vinegar, and in lieu dreck only uſe a little 
alt. | | 
The ſalmon endeavours to ſwim always againſt 
the ſtream, and when in his aſcent he finds any 
hedge, or other obſtacle, he, by bending his bo- 
dy into a circle, and by holding his tail in his 


mouth, biting of it hard, and letting of it go, 


leaps over with a very great force. And this is 
poſitively affirmed by a great many fiſhermen, 
altho' my author will not give credit to it, yet 
he grants the ſalmon to be an extraordinary leap- 
ing fiſh ; neither does he fully agree in their ex- 
ceeding quick growth, for our fiſhermen make 
them to grow gradually, for fix years, before 
they come to their full growth. Tis ſaid that 
the leeches infeſt them very much, and compel 
them to leap. a 


As to what meat the ſalmon uſe to eat, ſome 


ſay the earth- worm, and any little fiſn that comes 
in their way they devour greedily; therefore they 


nouriſhed only with water: and their reaſon is, 
becauſe in their ſtomach is nothing found of a 
ſolid ſubſtance, altho' it is not deny'd but in 
want of other food they may livea great while 
with water, às may alſo other fiſhes. 

We have but little ſalmon, if any, from abroad, 
except Scotland; but a great many both pickled 
and dry from Newcaſtle, and ſome other of our 

rivers. 

We have alſo a great deal of freſh ſalmon 
brought to London from Severn, Wye, Lug, Tork, 
and ſeveral other rivers ; but Thames ſalmon is 
reckoned the beit : but whether it is, that there 
is better food than where the inhabitants are 
more thin, or becauſe we haye them much ſooner 


aſter 


are miſtaken, that affirm, that they live and are- 
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after death than from other rivers, I cannot de- 
termine. And thus much for ſalmon. 


Jouxn Hoventox, F. R. S. 


| FRIDAY, March 12. 170. NbM. 555. 


The compaſs of Britain. How much fiſh may 
properly be taken in the Britiſh ſeas. Me 
catch more fiſh than the Dutch, and why, 
Oyſters, red-herrings, and poſſibly pilchards, 
are ours peculiarly. Freſh herring and 
mackarel. | 


Y laſt ended the hiſtory of ſalmon, and of 

fiÞes in particular; now for fiſhing in ge- 
neral. | 
All the books that talk thereof, ſpeak of the 
great quantity of fiſh that may be caught in the 
leas of Great Britain; and ſome do ſay, that there 
has been caught to the value of (11000000) eleven 
millions herſing in a year. Of the certainty of 
this I know nothing, but of the poſſibility I think 
none will doubt, when they conſider with Dr. 
Heylin, that this iſland is (1836) eighteen hun- 
dred thirty fix miles about; and conſidering alſo, 
that if the fiſhing part were but ten miles over 
(tho! it is vaſtly more) this would make (18360) 
eighteen thouſand three hundred and ſixty ſquare 
miles, which, at 640 acres to a mile, makes 
(11750400) eleven millions, ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand, and four hundred acres ; and if 
an acre of ſea will yield in a year but twenty 
ſhillings in fiſh, here is more than has me yet - 
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been ſpoken of, that I have ever heard on. But 
ſhould we drain all our ſeas of fiſh, I doubt not 
but more fiſh will come, as here finding more 
food; ſo that if we will ſuppoſe, that ten times 
the quantity may be taken, I'll make no great 
doubt of it. But the queſtion is not whether we 
have fiſh enough to take, but whether tis worth 
our while to take them. 

To which I anſwer, that we do take a great 
many, and Mr. John Collings, the great mathe- 
matician that wrote the book of ſalt and fiſhery, 
was husband to the royal fiſhery, and labour'd to 
improve the trade greatly, has told me, that to 
his apprehenſion, the Engliſh 7 was much 
greater than ever the Dutch fiſhery was, for our 
fiſher boats are in all parts About the iſland, 
when theirs appear only at two places. Beſide, if 
oyſters may be called fiſh, we have them, red her- 
rings, and pilchayds, peculiarly with us, which 
the Dutch know almoſt nothing of; and whether 
in their ſeaſons they can catch ſo many freſh her- 
rings, lampreys, and mackarel, for preſent ſpend- 
ing as we do, is a very great doubt. 


Joann Hovohrox, E. R. S. 


Friar, 
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FrIpay, March 19. 170%. NUM. 556. 
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Neceſſity the improvement of trade. Books 
about the fiſhing trade. King Charles the 
ſecond's patent. 10980 J. in one ſtoct. 
32000 cod-filh caught in three weeks in 
one dogger. | 
FIN my laſt I ſhewed the poſſibility of catching 
to the value of eleyen millions of pounds 72 
ing worth of Ig in a year, in a little pa rt of the 
Britiſh ſea 3 although I almoſt deſpair of catching 
much more than we do, till our larger expences 
cauſe greater neceſſities. But however, to do tc- 
wards it what I can, I muſt tell you, that in 
1635, Mr. John Selden writ a book tending to 
this matter, called Mare clauſum in Latin, which 
was tranſlated into Engliſh (I think) by Marchi- 
mont Nedham, anno 1663. which was epitomized, 
and entitled, His majeſty's propriety and dominion in 
the Britiſh ſeas aſſerted. Alſo Sir John Burroughs 
hath done much to this effect in 1633, and 
165. | | 
'There has likewiſe been printed England's way 
to win wealth, and to employ ſhips and mariners, 
by Tobias Gentleman, 1614. Britain's buſs, by E. 
S. 1615, and reprinted 1630. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's obſervations, touching trade and commerce with 
the Hollanders, and other nations, 1618. Gerard 
Malines in his Lex mercatoria, and 47th chapter, 
1636. The ſea's magazine opened, by a perſon of 
honour, 1653. The trade and fiſhing of Great 
Britain diſplayed, by Captain John Smith, 1661. 


The royal trade sf fiſhjng, 1662. John Tong 
7 obJer- 
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obſervations made upon the Dutch fiſhing, 1664. The 


royal fiſhing. revived,. &c. 1670. A diſcourſe of 
fiſhing, by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange 1670. A diſ- 
courſe of ſalt and fiſhery, by John Collins fellow of 
the Royal Society, 1682. e et 


. \ King Charles the ſecond on the a 5th of Sytem 
ber, in the 29th year of his reign, gave a patent 


under the broad ſeal to conſtitute the Duke of 
Vork, Earl of Danby, and others, to be one body 
politick. and corporate in deed and name, by the 
name of The Company of the Royal-Frthery 
of England, to have perpetual ſucceſſion ; 
thereby giving beneficial clauſes, as may be ſeen 
in their charter. . 1 
The company thus eftabliſhed, a ſtock was 
raiſed: of (10930J.) ten thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty pounds, and after that about (1600 
ſixteen hundred pounds more, which was ren- 


dred ineffectual by the French, in time of war, 


taking them for Dutch, being moſtly built and 


mann'd with Dutch ; and not from the nature of 


the ching: for in three weeks one Dogger took 


and imported thirty two thouſand cods, and 
proportionably im ſeveral other of their veſſels. 

Since this, many endeavours have been uſed 
to raiſe a very great ſtock for this purpoſe, but 
every body's work is no body's work} and if is 


not fully done as it ought to be wiſh'd ; and 


whether this war with countries, to whom we 


uſed to carry fiſh, will any thing advantage us, 


I queſtion; altho* perhaps nothing will improve 
the trade more, than taxes and neceſſities. 


Johx Hovcurton, F. R. . 
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Fripay, March 19. 170%. NUM. 556. 
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Neceſſity the improvement of trade. Books 
about the fiſhing trade. King Charles the 
ſecond's patent, 10980 l. in oneftock. 
32000 cod-fiſh caught in three weeks in 

one dogger. 

N my laſt I ſhewed the poſſibility of catching 

to the value of eleven millions of pounds ft er- 
ing worth of fiſÞ in a year, in a little pa rt of the 

Britiſh ſea; although I almoſt deſpair of catching 

much more than we do, 'till our larger expences 

cauſe greater neceſſities. But however, to do to- 
wards it what I can, I muſt tell you, that in 

1635, Mr. John Selden writ a book tending to 

this matter, called Mare clauſum in Latin, which 

was tranſlated into Engliſh (I think) by Marchi- 

mont Nedham, anno 1663. which was epitomized, 

and entitled, His majeſty's propriety and dominion in 

the Britiſh ſeas aſſerted. Alſo Sir John Burroughs 

hath done much to this effect in 1633, and 
1651. 

There has likewiſe been printed England's way 
to win wealth, and to employ ſhips and mariners, 
by Tobias Gentleman, 1614. Britain's buſs, by E. 
S. 1615, and reprinted 1630. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's obſervations, touching trade and commerce with 
the Hollanders, and other nations, 1618. Gerard 
Malines in his Lex mercatoria, and 47th chapter, 
1636. The ſea's magazine opened, by a perſon of 
honour, 1653. The trade and fiſhing of Great 
Britain diſplayed, by Captain Jon Smith, 1661. 
The royal trade sf fiſhjng, 1662. John Keymore's 


 obſer- 
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obſervations made upon the Dutch fiſhing, 1664. The 
royal fiſhing revived, &c. 1670. A diſcourſe of 
fiſhing, by Sir Roger L'Eftrange 1670. A diſ- 
courſe of ſalt and fiſhery, by John Collins fellow of 
the Royal Society, 1682. 225 
King Charles the ſecond on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, in the 29th year of his reign, gave a patent 
under the broad ſeal to conſtitute the Duke of 
Jork, Earl of Danby, and others, to be one body 
politick. and corporate in deed and name, by the 
name of The Company of the Royal Frthery 
of England, to have perpetual ſucceſſion ; 
thereby giving beneficial clauſes, as may be ſeen 
in their charter. 5 

The company thus eſtabliſhed, a ſtock was 
raiſed of (ĩogzol.) ten thouſand nine hundred 


and thirty pounds, and after that about (1600. 


ſixteen hundred pounds more, which was ren- 
dred ineffectual by the French, in time of war, 
taking them for Dutch, being moſtly built and 
mann'd with Dutch ; and not from the nature of 
the thing : for in three weeks one Dogger took 
and imported thirty two thouſand cods, and 
proportionably in ſeveral other of their veſſels. 
Since this, many endeavours have been uſed 
to raiſe a very great ſtock for this purpoſe, but 
every body's work is no body's work, and it is 


not fully done as it ought to be wiſh'd ; and- 


whether this war with countries, to whom we 
uſed to carry fiſh, will any thing advantage us, 
I queſtion ; altho* perhaps nothing will improve 
the trade more, than taxes and neceſlities. 


Joan Hovcuron, F. R. $, 
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' Fripay, March 26. 1703. Nun. 557. 


* 
i * 


_— 


Vellels, men, and money. ſaid to be rais'd 
/) fiſhing in Holland. Complaints of the 


'- Engliſh. Notes on the Dutch fiſhery. 


N my laſt I gave ſome account of books rela- 
ting to the fiſhing trade, and alſo ſome hint of 
What King Charles the Second did towards advan- 
eing. The Company of the Royal Fiſhery of 
England. 
No I am to tell you, that in a book entitled 
diiſcouſſe concerning fiſhery, and printed for the 
company, 1695, they give an abſtract of the ſaid 
conſtitution, as alſo of the terms touching ſub- 
ſcriptions, with conſiderations for encouraging 
the company; ſhewing what others, I preſume 
they mean the Dutch, have done: and without 
naming all, they ſay, they employ in fiſhing and 
trading therewith ten thouſand veſſels, and one 
hundred thouſand mariners, beſides men of war; 
and they raiſe three hundred*houſand pounds 
per annum, by the ſole cuſtom of herrings, be- 
ſides all other fiſhings and trade. 
Whereas, on the contrary we have not one 
ſhip of war built or maintain'd thereby, nor ma- 
riners bred, or very few equal for labour or ſer- 


vice, nor towns or fortifications ; but all our h 


ing towns almoſt decay'd, nor trade by fiſh con- 
ſiderable, but buy from our neighbours at ſo 
dear rates, that only men of great eſtates can 
eat fiſh: and other complaints. 

I do not complain of theſe folk for arguing all 


they can to get ſubſcribers, but I know not how 
| to 


— ns + 


. . twas AS - a> a A 
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to avoid noting, that if in fiſhing trade only the 


Dutch have ten thouſand veſlels, and they in 
length and ſpace to keep from falling foul one 
on another -ſhould- take up fifty foot, then five 


thouſand foot, which is reckoned a mile, would 


Egg 

Farther, if they have three hundred thouſand 
pounds the year cuſtom for herrings, at the tenth 
duty, they muſt oatch to the value of three milli- 


ons ſterling, and that is for all charges thirty pound 


a head for every mariner: and beſide this, ſurely 
their other fiſhing and trade will amount to a great 
deal, without exciſe, which are laid heavy upon 
the ſubjects. © Ivy Bs 3 
In the mean while, we do almoſt nothing, and 
only the rich eat fiſh ; then ſurely the weavers 
living on ſprats, herrings, and mackarel, has been 
a miſtake, and the gentry eat them as long as 
they laſt, as well as at their firſt coming: but 
lurely here is ſome miſtake. © 
J Joux Hovcrron, . R. S, 
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FRIpar, April 2. 1703. 


* 


— 


—— 


Advantages of a great ſtock. Great profit 
propoſed. Moderate gain moſt belieVd. 
How many ſouls under the States General. 
How many live by fiſhing, A remark, 


At what place the fiſh are at all ſeaſons. 


T H E book formerly mentioned ſhe ws, that 
if the royal fiſhery company had as great a 
trade as they would have, many advantages would 
accrue to the publick and private wealth, and 
that a large ſtock would help out with ſmall 
loſſes, and that convoys, and fiſhing near home, 
will ſecure from enemies, and that we can fiſh 
almoſt as cheap as any body elſe : but after all, 
I think it hath not fully ſhewn how we may out- 
do others ; without which, we ſhall ne'er get 
their trade. ee | 
This book alſo calculates, by particulars, the 
charge of a fiſhing veſſel of twenty ton, for 
twenty years together, one year with another, 
with the probable profits thereof, making it Cent. 
per Cent. But I doubt not but they may preſently 
raiſe a ſtock to what value they pleaſe, if they 
will but ſecure the fifth part of it, and divide 
the reſt among themſelves : And theſe weak ar- 
guments I have mentioned, for an occaſion to 
give my opinion, that it will do better to ſhew 
reaſons but for a moderate gain. I know ſuch 
propoſals damaged Dr. Hugh Chamberlain, altho 
otherwiſe he would give very great reaſons for 
his propoſals. 
After 
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After this, Mr. Puckle, in Pope's-Head- Alley, 
near the Royal-Exchange, publiſhed a dialogue 
between a Burgomaſter and an Engliſh Gentle- 
man, I believe by the company's encouragement, 
for promoting this trade ; and truly he has 
made great inquiries, and taken much pains, 
ſaying, after divers inſtances againſt mare liberum, 
that in anno 1668, the ſubjects of the States Ge- 
neral were two millions four hundred thouſand 
ſouls, (Pol. Gron. & Maxim Van Holl. page 43.) 
whereof (beſides thoſe employ'd in inland fiſh- 
ery) four hundred and fifry thouſand were then 
maintain'd by fiſhing at ſea, and the traffick 
depending thereon ; and ſince that, they are much 
increas d: and then he enumerates the ſeveral 
trades. FED FOE ap | 

Note, that 450000 1s not much more than the 
fifth part of the people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and is three quarters of all the males, ac- 
cording to Sir William Petty's calculations. And 
I muſt confeſs, I don't ſuppoſe that in England 
ſuch a proportion live by fiſhery. | 

After this, he tells the time of ſeveral fiſheries, 
iz. in the beginning of June the herrings riſe 
about two leagues off Crane head, (the outermoſt 
part of Bratio ſound) where they ſtay about 
14 days. 

Thence go to Farry Iiand (ſeven leagues to 
the ſouthward of Schetland) round which they re- 
main 21 days. 

Thence to Buſin Neſſe (about 30 leagues ſouth 
of Farry I and) the fiſhing place is call'd Buffin 
Deeps, and is 20 leagues north of the Frith, where 
the herrings abide about 14 days. 

And in the fiſhing grounds under Chiver-hills 
and Ch:ver-chaſe about 14 days, | 
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Thence to the Dogger-bank, where they ſtay 
about 37 days. LETS. 
Then about the beginning of September they 
come into Tarmouth ſeas, where they- continue 
about 70 days = 
From thence they fall to the ſouth, followed 
by ſmall fiſher-boats; it being dangerous for 


buſſes. 5 


Joux Hovenron, E. R. ö. 


FRIDAY, April g. 170. NUM. 559. 


— 


Hou much fiſh the Dutch are ſaid to catch. 


The poor's rate of England. Herrings 
caught without buſles. Preſſing her. 
rings. Lampreys. Beſt herrings. Cheap 
herrings. Places and times of catching 
J ᷣ ͤ 4 Ea, 


N my laſt I ſhewed you the herring haunts, 
1 Farther, the Dutch ſay they catch above fix 
hundred thouſand tons of fiſh yearly, and they 
pretend they have markets to take off three 
times as much. (L. V. Aitzma, anno 1653.) 
Note, that near a penny a gallon, or eight 
pounds, is a pound a ton; ſo at 18 J. a ton, the 
fiſh will be two pence farthing a pound, and a- 
mount to almoſt eleven millions Sterling. Suppoſe 
them but at half that rate, they catch to the 
value of above 40s. the head for every man, 
woman, and child in the country : and I won- 
der much the Dutch will not catch fiſh enough to 
fupply their markets: If thus, they are to blame 
In trade as well as we. | 
= Mr. 
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Mr. Puckle goes on ingeniouſly, and ſhews in 
a great many inſtances the advantages Englaud 
has of fiſhing, over the Dutch; and alſo, that 
the poor's rate, beſide voluntary charity, in the 
latter end of King Charles's reign, came to 
665362 J. Sterling per annum, (Efſay upon ways 
and means, fol. 77.) He alſo ſays, that in Lan- 
caſbire and Wales, we can catch herrings without 
being at the charge of buſſes; for by only ſet- 
ting nets on the ſands at. low water, great 
quantities of fiſh are taken the next tide of ebb: 
and proviſions and labour are ſo cheap there, 
that herrings may be caught for half the price 
they can in Holland. 5 3 | 

Note, theſe places lie as well for exporting 
fiſh to popiſh countries, as Holland does: Why do 
they not do it? Surely, becauſe they are not 
neceſſitated. We ſee that always cheapneſs 
will not get trade ; but without doubt, higher 
living, or greater taxes, would do them good. 
But *tis urged, they are too fat here, and will 
not take ſalt ; but preſſing oil out, as with pil- 
chards, will cure that, and furniſh with oi into 
the bargain. 

Some ſay there is no catching cod, but with 
lampreys; and none have them but ourſelyes. 

The beſt herrings are fartheſt at fea ; and 
when we catch and cure them there, we make 
as good as the Dutch. 
© Our want of uſe may be altered, as he proves 
by many inſtances ; and multiplicity of appren- 
tices may make fiſhing cheap. | ; 

I make no more uſe of the book than what 
tends directly towards improving the trade; and 
his popular arguments for particular intereſts, I 
mind not. | | 
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In another book of Mr. Puckle's, call'd Eng- 
land's Intereſt, printed 1696; he ſays, the | = 
mer fiſhing for herrings begins about Midſummer, 
and laſteth ſome part of Auguſt, The winter 
fiſhing for herrings laſteth from September to the 
middle of November ; both which extend from 
Boughoneſs to the Thames mouth. | 

The fiſhing for cod at Alamby, Mpirlington, 
and JW bite-H yen, near the coaſt of Lancaſhire 
from Eaſter till WWhitſuntide. 

For hake, at Aberdeen, Fiſcard, and between 
Wales and Ireland, from Whitſumide to St. James's- 
tide. 

For cod and ling, about Padſtou, within the 
land, and of Severn, from Chriſtmas to Midlent. 

For cod on the Welt of Ireland, from the be- 
ginning of April to the end of June. 

For cod and ling on the North and North-Eaſt 
of Ireland, from Chriſimas to Michaelmas. 


Joux Hovcnronw, E. R. & 


FriDar, 
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 Fripay, April 16. 1703. NUM. 560, 


2 


Times of fiſhing. To what value in fiſh 
the Dutch are ſarzd to get. De Witts 


book. Conventency of Holland's ſituation 
for the fiſhery. Herring fiſhing only on 
the coaſt. of Great Britain, and when, 
and where. When ſalting of herrings 
and cod began, and by whom, How 
many veſfels the Dutch uſe in fiſhing. 
Value of herrings caught by the Dutch, by 
de Witt's account. 


B. what was in my laſt, the fiſhing for. pil- 
chards on the Weſt of England is from St. 
JFames's-tide to Michaelmas. TG 
For cod and ling upon the North-Eaſt of Eng- 
land, from Eaſter to Midſummer. i 
For great ſtaple ling, and many other ſorts of 
fiſh, lying about the ande of Scotland, and in 
ſeveral parts of the Britiſh ſeas, all the year. 
Out of theſe, ſome experienced authors have 
calculated, that the Dutch have caught to the 
value of ten millions Sterling yearly ; which, I 
muſt confeſs, I hardly believe: And the reſt of 
the book is much the ſame with the former. 


J have lately met with John de Witt, the pen- 


fionary of Holand's book, entitled, The true In- 
tereſt and Political Maxims of the Republick of 
Holland and Weſtfrieſland, publiſhed by the au- 
thority of the States : where he ſays, Holland is 
very well ſituated to procure its food out of the 
ſea; which is a common element, (againſt 
h | which, 
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which, vid. Selden's Mare Clauſum :) it lies not 
only on a ftrand rich of fiſh, near the Dogger- 
Sand, where haddock, cod, and ling may in a 
great meaſure be taken and cured ; but alſo 
near the herring fiſhery, which is only to be found 
on the coaſt of Great Britain, viz.. from St. John's 
to St. Fames's, about Schetland,' Pharil, and Beek- 
neſs ; from St. James's to the Elevation of the 
Croſs, about Boekneſs or Seveniot ; from the Ele- 
vation of the Croſs to St. Katharine's, in the deep 
waters Eaſtward of Yarmouth. And this herring 
fiſping, which it is now two hundred and fifty 
years ſince William Beakelſon of Biervliet firſt 
learned to gil, falt, and pack them up in bar- 
rels, together with the cod-fiſhery, is become fo 
effectual a means of ſubſiſtence for theſe lands; 
and eſpecially ſince ſo many neighbouring na- 
tions, by reaſon of their religion, are obliged, 
upon certain days and weeks of the year, wholly 
to refrain from eating of fleſh; that the Hollan- 
ders alone do fiſh in a time of peace with more 
than a thouſand buſſes, from twenty-four to 
thirty laſts burden each, (a laſt is two ton) and 
| with above one hundred and ſeventy ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, that fiſh for herrings at the mouth of the 
Texel. So that thoſe thouſand buſſes being ſet 
to ſea for a year, wherein they make three voya- 
ges, do coſt above ten millions of guilders, ac- 
counting only the buſs with its tackle at (4550) 
four thouſand five hundred and fifty guilders, and 
the ſetting forth to ſea (5500) five thouſand five 
hundred guilders; there remaining nothing of all 
its victuals and furniture the ſecond year, but 
the bare veſſel, and that much worn and tat- 
ter'd, needing much reparation. So that if theſe 
thouſand buſſes do take yearly (40000) forty 


thouſand laſts of herrings, counting om 0 
| ea 
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leaſt worth two hundred guilders per laſt, they 
would yield in Holland more than eight millions 
of guilders, (a guilder is worth but 21 or 22 
pence, but ſuppoſing it 2 s.) that is (800000) 
eight hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. 


Joun HoucGnron, F. R. S. 


FRIDAY, April 23. 1703. NUM. 561. 


T he conveniency of Holland for whale-fiſhing. 


Reaſons why the Dutch have ſo great a 

| fiſhery. Number of veſſels went from 
Holland in three days. De Witt's account 
of fiſhing profits moſt likely. Intereſt of 
the Dutch. De Witt's fear. Cauſe of 
labour and wealth. London bigger than 
the thirteen chief towns of Holland. 


Ohn de Witt ſays farther, that ſeeing of late 
whale oil and finns are much uſed, which are 
taken to the northward, not far from Holland; ſo 
that with ſoutherly winds, which are common in 


that country, they can fail thither within fix or 


eight days: the trade of fiſhing and ſalt may 
eaſily be fixed and ſettled with them. For to fix 
thoſe fiſheries, manufattures, &c. the great difficul- 
ty for ſo innumerable a people to ſubſiſt on their 
own product proves the powerful means to at- 
tract all foreign wares into Holland, for their 
own or others uſes ; it being known, that no 
country under heaven of ſo ſmall a compaſs has 
ſo many people and artificers as they have; nei- 
ther is any country of the world ſo wonderfully di- 

2 vided 
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vided with rivers and canals, whereby merchan- 
dize may be carried up and down with ſo little 
charge. 
He farther tells, that Emanuel Van Meteren 
ſays, that in the ſpace of three days in the year 
1601, there ſailed out of Holland to the eaſtward 
between eight and nine hundred ſhips, and fif- 
teen hundred es, a herring fiſhing. 
From this account of John de Mitt, which! 
have heard to be a very great ftateſman, and 
could have the truth of affairs in that country as 
ſoon as any ; I cannot but note, that, becauſe 
he ſuppoſes the Dutch to catch fiſh to the value 
of 8000000. of guilders, or about 800000 L. it's 
more likely to be true, than when Burroughs, 
Raleigh, and others, ſpeak of 10 or 11000000 
ſterling. I think they muſt miſtake pounds for 
guilders or livres, or ſome ſuch like. 
He alſo ſays, that the herring fiſhery is only to 
be found on the coaſt of Great Britain. 
From whence I note, that ſeeing the fiſhery is 
one of the chief means of the Dutchmen's ſubſi- 
tence and the main of it is upon the Britiſh coaſt, 
it can never be their intereſt to diſoblige, or 
quarrel with England, becauſe with an indifferent 
fleet juſt at our doors, we can diſturb theirs, 
and protect our own fiſhery. And in page 114. he 
is fearful of laying much duty on fiſheries, leſt 
his four hundred and fifty thouſand, that live by 
it, ſhould remove 1nto thoſe countries where the 
ſaid fiſheries might be better eſtabliſhed. | 
I do believe that de Witt is right in his cauſes 
why the Dutch have ſo great a fiſhery and traffick. 
For I never could fd that any body in the 
world, will ever labour, but either er ſome 
real or imaginary neceſſity; and this is made 
good by our old proverb, Need makes the old wife 
| Urt. 
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trot, For why ſhould any take pains for that 
which is good for nothing ? And money is good 
for nothing, if 1 either have no need for it, or 
do not think I ever ſhall. But if this be true, 
then it will follow, that all governours of rich 
countries muſt by encreaſing their treaſuries and 
magazines, by enlarging their buildings, furni- 
ture or clothing, or improving them, drain ſome 
of their ſubjects wealth; or by ſetting them ex- 
amples, encourage them to ſuch things for their 
own uſe, or elſe their ſubjects will never take 
pains to improve the country in general. 

Altho' De Mitt thinks that no country under 
heaven, of ſo ſmall a compaſs as Holland, has ſo 
many people and artificers as it; yet I have heard 
ſay, from a very judicious and underſtanding 
man, that in the bills of mortality in London, 
there are more people than in the thirteen chief 
towns of Holland, whereof Amſterdam and Rotter- 
dam were two: for in the firſt year of King James 
the ſecond, the chimney-books made appear, as Sir 
William Petty aſſerted, that there were one hun- 
dred and five thouſand, three hundred and fifteen 
houſes ; which, at eight to a houſe, for the even 
* will make eight hundred thouſand 

ouls. 


Joux Houcnrox, F. R. &. 


FkIpAr, 
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FRIDaYy, April 30. 1703. NUM. 562. 


„ 


More fiſh caught by the Engliſh than Dutch. 
Hays to conſume more fiſh. A propoſal 
for conſumption. 2 


J Have already given an account of all things 

relating to fiſh and fiſhery, that I could meet 
with from books or men, or thought material for 
your information; and have already hinted, that 
notwithſtanding the very great cry of the Dutch 
fiſhery, and complaints of our neglect of that trade, 
yet I believe we have a greater trade than they, 


However, becauſe we are Ifanders, and a great 


navigation is the means of wealth and ſecurity, 
I wiſh it may be increas'd, if it can be without a 
greater damage to ſome other; which it might 
do here within our ſelves, were we confined to 
a determinate quantity of proviſions : for then the 
more fiſh, the leſs fleſh ; and. that would abate 
alſo the woollen, leather, horny, tallow, and 
other manufactures ; and I believe this is a great 
reaſon why the parliaments do conſider that affair 
no more. But as we ſee that the more diſhes are 
at a table, the more is eaten and waſted ; fo *tis 
probable, had we more fiſh eaſily and timely 
enough conveyed into our midland countries, 
there might be more conſumed without the di- 
minution of fleſh ; and this may be done with ſal: 
h at any time, and with freſh fiſþ to moſt parts 
of England: for J have already ſhewn, that there 
is no part above ſeventy miles from the ſea, or 
(a navigable river) if a gang of horſes were ap- 
pointed at divers ber ports, to carry thoſe fiſh, 
as 
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as ſoon as landed, to their ſeveral markets, as is 
done from, Hythe, Haſtings, Chicheſter, and other 


places, to London: although one would think, | NJ 


that if it were as well worth while to carry it to | 
theſe places, as it is to carry it from thoſe places . 
to London, ſome one or other would do it. To 
which I anſwer, no; for God be thanked, we 
generally. live ſo-plentifully, that our needs do but a 
little make the old wives trot ; and poor folk, whom 
this work 1s fit for, cannot get horſes and money 
to drive. the trade, and rich men are not ſo fit 
to manage this affair; neither will they, as private 
men, run a chargeable hazard with a new pro- 
ject. This muſt rather be done by the publick 
ſtock of the town (ſuppoſe *"twere Hertford or St. 
Albans) or a joint ſtock of ſome of the inhabitants, 
that if it fail at firſt, as many good and ſucceſs- 
ful things do, it might fall eaſy, and ſome others 
might build upon their ruins (which has harden- 
ed the foundation) a good ſuperſtructure; or the 
fiſnmongers of London may do this for all the 
great towns twenty miles round us. | 


Joux Hovenron, F. R. S. 
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A farther propoſal for conſuming fiſh. Fr. 
Dunſtan. Marinated fiſh. A farther pro- 
poſal. Walnut-trecs. . 


T O my propoſal in my laſt for a greater con- 

ſumption of fiſþ in inland towns, I add, 

tnat, without doubt, were the markets 18 
Y an 
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and conſtant, the people about them would re- 
gularly expect fiſh, and there might be enconrage- 


ment: it's probable alſo, ſome would leave lega- 
cies to ſuch an agreement. I hear, that in ſeveral 


towns they do club to ſet up ftage-coaches and 
barges, and why not this? Or the magiſtracy of 


the town may get a freedom- from tolls, for a 
certain number of years, till the market was ſet- 
tled. *Tis probable alſo, that thoſe horſes that 
brought this fiſh, might often find ſeveral matters 
to carry back to the place from whence they 


came, which would ſomewhat alleviate the 


charge ; and I doubt not but if this market were 
begun, ſome others would find out more in- 
couragements. IF 
I underſtand, that the reaſon why St. Dunſtan 
was ſaid to take the Devil by the noſe with a 
pair of tongues, was becauſe that he being Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury enjoined two or three faſt- 
ing days in the week, altho' it was not for devo- 
tion, but by being in fee with the fiſhmongers ; and 
for ought 1 know, twould do well, if ſome great 
man were in fee with them now. 
I ftrongly perfuade myſelf, that more pickled 
oyſters would ſell, were the country better ſupplied 


with them; and we are yet deficient in preſery- 


95 the fleſh of lobſters, crabs, and ſuch like ſhel- 
fb. 


Flounders I have eaten of, that have been 


marinated ; that is, as I am inform'd, fry'd m 


oil, and then kept in a pickle as ſalmon is; in this 


| faſhion we may ſerve the inland countries with 
ſmall flat-fiſh, and for ought I know, with the 


Valibut and turbut. Mackarel and whiting we on- 
ly eat freſh, and methinks we might find a way 
to preſerve and diſperſe them. Altho* London is 
never glutted with ſmelts, yet I am told there 
come enough to Harrington in Lancaſhire almoſt 
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to ſerve a country, if there were but a way to 
keep them a month or two. Norwich ſends yearly 
up to court a herring-pye ; and were there a re- 
ward for any that could find out a good way 
for preſerving , I doubt not but ſeveral would 
ſet their wits at work. I have eaten ſalmon-pye 
from Exeter ; and how curiouſly do they pot 
| woodcocks in Lancaſbire? and why not, in the like 
manner, %? But theſe things are rather tobe 
wiſh'd for, than expected; but however, I 
would not have all the kingdom ſay, they never 
thought on it, here's a remembraticer; and I 
doubt not but if ſome, out of a charitable deſign, 
will be at the charge to try experiments, and any 
ſhould hit, twould be a greater piece of chari- 
ty, than if he ſhould build, and endow an hoſpi- 
tal. For their encouragement I'll tell them, that 
one of our Oueens, at Noneſuch in Surrey, ordered 
her gardener to 294g a little nurſery of walnut- 
tress, and give ſome young trees to any that 
would promiſe to take care of them ; and from 
thence are the great quantities of walnut-trees 
now in Surrey. A little leaven will leaven the 
whole lump. And ſo much for increaſing conſump- 
tion of fiſn within land. 


Jonx Hovcuron, F. R. . 
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FRI DAT, May 14. 1703. NUM. 564. 


A propoſal for a . f trade of fiſh. In. 
couragement already given. An ill arti- 
cle. Salting on board. 


WH laſt ended my thoughts for increaſing 
conſumption of fiſh in England; now for the 
like abroad. And indeed, it ſeems a hard task, 
for our merchants are grown ſo expert, that 
there is hardly a penny to be gotten any where, 
or by any thing, but that they ſnap at it; and 
perhaps one of the beſt ways would be for to in- 
courage our ſocial livings, or townſhips more, 
whereby will be far greater conſumption of 
foreign commodities, which will make more of 
our own be carried out to pay for them. A 
greater number of merchants will ſearch more 
for ' new places of trade, and to puſh on trade 
will ſwap one commodity for another, and 
among the reſt, fiſh. 

Although great encouragement is already 
given for exportation of fiſh, by the draw-back 
on ſalt, which I am inform'd is more ſometimes 
than all the fiſh are worth, yet in ſome caſes an 
allowance (as there is in corn) would give en- 
couragement. . 

I muſt confeſs this war, whereby we are de- 
prived of a trade with Flanders, France, Spain, 
Milan, Naples, Sardinia, Corfica, Majorca, Mi- 
norca, Canaries, &c. 15 a bad article for our fiſh- 
ing trade; but war will not laſt always, and then 
we muſt try with our galleys, and quick failers, 
to run to market before others: and if need be, 
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'tis in our power to keep convoys always 
We now know very well the difference be- 
tween ſalting herrings aboard, and bringing them 
firſt on ſhoar, and I perſuade my ſelf, that the 
traders. do what is moſt for their. intereſt; but 
if ſalting them on board will make them more 
valuable, I think twould be worth while for 
the ſtate to give incouragement to have more ſo 


done; which it may do by allowing money, or at 


leaſt a greater draw- back for ſalt on them, than 
other herrings but then we muſt take care the 
allowance be given only for fiſh of our own cu- 
ring, and not thoſe, that are bought of the Dutch 
at ſea; neither muſt they, that have. received 
draw-back, land them in another place, and come 
for more draw-back for the ſame fiſh, as I have 
heard the manner of ſome is. 


Jars Hover, # £4: 

[N. B. Nos. 565. containing only an Index to 

Dol. 18. of theſe papers in Folio, is therefore not 
printed here.] 
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An epitome of the eighteen volumes. 


YN my firſt volume is the nature of earth, water, 
air, and fire, with their effects, and reaſon 
lpy.of their operations... In my ſecond, na- 
Mory, with the taxes, acres, houſes, &c. 
2 = 
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in each county of England and Wales, with notes» 
particularly of Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire : In my 
third, the doctrine of fermentation, hiſtory of cy- 
der and clay : In my fourth, a continuation of 
clay, and all its uſes I could learn, with the 
hiſtory of wheat: In my fifth, the hiſtory of 
goint-ſtorks and kine : In my ſixth, I went on about 
kine, ſhewing the uſe and manufacture of moſt 
parts, the doctrine of nutrition, circulation of the 
blood, with reaſons of its aſcent, and manner of 
growing of bones and other parts: In my ſeventh, 
have carried on the hiſtory of kine in diſcourſes 
upon blood, butter, cheeſe, cows, cream, dung, milk, 
urine, whey, and other particulars : In my eighth, 
is an account of the ſhips that came from abroad 
to London from new-year*s-day, 1694. to the ſame 
day, 1695. with the number from each prince's 
territories, and of all the goods imported that 
year, mentioned in the bills of entry, with the 

quantities from each place, and all together. 
Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural 
and political, as the advantages of a coalition with 
Scotland, the true caſe of afree-trade, a regulated 
company and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 
tain method for mending the roads, &c. In my 
ninth, are hiſtories of imported ſtones, glaſs, ſalt, 
and a farther account of roads: In my tenth, a 
farther account of ſalt, the hiſtory of nitre, gun- 
powder, profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of vi- 
zriol, copperas, brimſtone, oker, Jett and coal: In my 
eleventh, are the farther hiſtories of coal, alſo of 
arſenick, lapis hamatites, and the 7 metals, with a 
deſcription of all things I could learn were made 
from them, with ſome diſcourſes about air, al- 
kali, colours, exchange, fire, the manner of fluxing 
with mercury, money, poiſon, trade, pumps, and 
wood. In my twelfth, I have given a dipiſion of 
plants, 


ö 
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plants, the hiſtories of muſhrooms, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, canes, and ſugar, with all the hiſtorical 
and political notes relating to them I could think 
proper; as the quantum of beer and ale that paid 
exciſe in divers years, the quantity of malt 
brought from Ware by water in a year, with a 
diſcourſe about navigable rivers, and making 
them ſo; the difference about water and land- 
carriage, with the quantities of ſagar, and other 
things imported. In my thirteenth, I have given 
the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, ros 


ſolis, gentian, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 


ing and managing the, dead in many countries; 
the hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhabarb, buck- 
wheat, hemp and fax: As alſo the hiſtory of lin- 
nen, thread, tape, lace, twine, dying, printing, 
maps, pictures, oil-cloth, buckrams, paſteboard, play- 
ing-cards, rags, paper-hangings, the printer's office, 
with the life of Blaeu, &c. In my fourteenth, is 
the hiſtory of hops, weld or woad, anniſe, turnips, 
carrots, parſuips, carway-ſeeds, pellitory of Spain, 
polymountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquintida, ſcammony, 


tobacco, birthwort, potato, and the vine; with a 


propoſal how to enrich Exgland, and employ the 
poor. In my fifteenth, is the hiſtory of jeſſamine, 
capers, pomgranates, oranges, lemons, plumbs, pru- 
nelloes, prunes, clives, with a propoſal to preſerve 
health in hot plantations ; alſo of the turpentine 
and fir-tree, maſtich, chve, nutmeg, cinamon, bay, 
jew, holly, juniper, ſaſſafras, walnut, almond, ha- 
zel, cheſtnut, beech, cacao or chocolate, and coffee, 
In my ſixteenth, is the hiſtory of cotton, and the 
oak, and all things I could think uſeful to ſay of 
it; particularly, demonſtrative arguments for the 
deſtruCtion of wood, and a propoſal how we may 
never want naval ſtores. In my ſeventeenth, is 
the hiſtory of alder, cedar, cypreſs, elm; aſh, maple, 
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_ birch, aſpen, poplar, abele, willow, lime-tree, and 
guaiacum or lignum vitæ. In my eighteenth is a 
hiſtory of bees, /ilkworms, oyſters, fi „ AS whales, 
ſturgeon, cod-fiſh, mackarel, herrings, ſprats, pil- 
chards, anchoveys, turbuts, falmons © Alſo an ac-" 
count of the fiſhing-trade, with propoſals how to 
improve it both at home and abroad. In this 
| nineteenth, I ſhall go on treating of animals ſtill, 
| as well as Ican, endeavouring to make it the beſt 
I account of trade, upon the beſt and moſt ſure foot 
| that ever has yet been publiſhed, and I could 
=. hear of. All this J have applied, and will apply 
| for the benefit of my country; not doubting but 
ir may be made the richeſt and happieft the ſun 
Ges. be ag hae As he ans 
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FRIDAY, June 4.1703. NUM. 567. 


Birds their deſcription. Willughby's de- 
ſcription. Errors about cages. ” 


Y laſt volume ended the hiſtory of i; 
| VI now for birds, which may be diſtinguiſh'd 
| by their uſual place of living, their food, bigneſs, 
= ſhape, uſe, and other qualities, into ' rerreftrial 
| and aquatick, The terreſtrial living chiefly on dry 
=. land; whether carnivorous, feeding chiefly on 
fleſh ; I. Phytivorous ; feeding on vegetables; 

| whether of ſhort round wings, leſs fit for flight : 
| II. Of long wings, and ſwifter flight; having 
their bills either more long and ſlender ; com- 
prehending the pidgeon and thruſh kind: III. 
Short and thick; comprebending the hunting and 
55**V 8 ſparrow 
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ſparrow kind, IV. Inſectivorous, feeding only on 
inſefts.;. (tho ſeveral of them do likewiſe ſome- 
times feed on ſeeds) having ſlender ſtraight bills 
to thruſt into holes, for the pecking out of in- 
ſets ; whether the greater kind, V. And the 
leaſt kind, VI. 

The aquatic, living either about and near wa- 
tery places, VII. or in waters; whether fiſipedes, 
having the toes of their feet divided, VIII. or 
palmipedes, having the toes of their feet united by 
a membrane, IX. 

The carnivorous birds may be diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuch as are either rapacious, or ſemi-rapacious. 

he rapacious living upon the prey of other ani- 
mals, having hook' d beaks 10 talons, amongſt 
which the females are generally more large, 
ſtrong, and fierce. Of theſe there are diurnal 
and nocturnal; the diurnal preying in the day 
time. The bigger and ſtronger kind are noted 
either from quick ſight or ſcent; as the eagle or 
vulture. | 

Francis Willughby, Eſq; in his ornithology ſays, - 
that the eagle in general may be thus defined. A 
diurnal rapacious bird of the biggeſt fort, the moſi 
generous of all, having its beak hooked almoſt from the 
very root. | 92, | 

By its bigneſs it is diſtinguiſh'd from the hawk 
by its courage and ſpirit, and by the hookedneſs 
of its bill, from the vulture. | 

Many things are ſaid of the eagle, which are 

artly falſe or uncertain, partly common to other 
irds of prey. $7 | 

Of the firſt ſort he takes as follows. 1. That 
its right. foot is - biggeſt, 2. That its feathers . 
mixed with thoſe of other birds, eſpecially geeſe 
and pidgeons, do - waſte them. 3. That ſhe * 
hangs. her young by the claw, and if they look 

| 1 ſtedfaſtly 
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drinking. 
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ſtedfaſtly on the ſun, they are right. 4. That 
fhe changes not her neſt for life. 5. That ſhe 
flies abroad only in the afternoon. 6. That ſhe 
feeds only on ſuch animals ſhe kills herſelf. 
7. That tho' ſne hatches two, ſhe brings up but 


one, to eaſe herſelf of rhe nurſing and feeding. 


8. That ſhe would not hatch but for the eagle- 
ſtone (tires) in her neſt, which greatly promotes 
excluſion. 9. That when the young are ſick; 
and cannot concoct, the old ſuck the blood from 
the prey, and feed them therewith. 10. That 


in extreme old age, their dry beaks grow ſo 


crooked, that they cannot feed, but ſupply with 


Joun Hovchrox, F. R. 5. 
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 FrIpay, June 11. 1703. NUM. 568. 


Farther errors about the eagle. Some ac- 
counts are common to other birds. Eagles 
not diſtinguiſhed from hawks, but by mag- 
nitude. The names of the eagle. 


N my laſt I gave you an account of divers 
falſe things ſaid of the eagle; ro which I muſt 
add, 1:. That ſhe carries the young high, and 
lets them fall, to teach them. to make uſe of 


their Wings. 12. That ſhe takes extraordinary 
care to keep her talons ſharp ; whereupon, in 


walking, ſhe turns them inwards, walks not in 


ſtony places, and when ſhe fits or walks on 


rocks, ſhe ſpreads the skins of animals under 
her feet, leſt her talons ſhould be hurt; yea, ſhe 
always looks on them, unleſs ſhe eyes the ſun or 
her prey, fearing they ſhould grow too crooked l 
an 
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and if they be blunt, ſhe ſharpens them with her 
bill, or whets them on ſtones. 13. That when 
enfeebled with age, ſhe flies as high as ſhe can 
above the clouds, till the dimneſs of her fight be 
_ conſumed by the heat of the ſun ; then deſcend- 
ins with all her force, while ſhe is extreme hot, 
ſhe drenches herſelf thrice in the coldeſt water 
ſhe can find, and then flies to her neſt, where 
(among her young fit for preying) falling into a 
fever, with a ſweat ſhe caſts her feathers, and 
is by her young carefully nurs'd, till ſhe recovers 
her plumage. 14. Whereas moſt other birds fly 
after the owl, ſhe is not moved with this ſpec- 
tacle. < — 5 | + 
here are other things reported of the eagle 
which are common to other birds, viz. 1. That 
ſhe doth excel in quick-ſightedneſs ; that when 
ſhe is _ than we can well ſee her, yet 
ſhe can eſpy a hare in a buſh, or a little fiſh 
in the water. 2. That fhe is uncapable of diſci- 
pline, which is not always true ; for ſome ea- 
les, ſays my author, have been trained up for 
* 3. That her breath ſmells ſo ill, that 
it putrefies what bodies ſne blows on. 4. That 
ſhe can well endure hunger, but is very greedy 
when ſhe gets prey. 5. That it is very vene- 
reous ; for the female being trodden thirteen 
times in a day, yet if the male doth but call, 
runs to him again. Note, All falacious Creatures 
are thought to be ſhort liv'd ; but the luſtful 
eagle is the moſt vivacious of birds. 7. That 
when the young can get their meat, the old 
drive them far from them. 8. That the eagle 
hath very thick, hard, and almoſt folid bones, 
in which there is but very little marrow. 
Theſe my author tranſcribed from Aldrovan- 
dus's Ornithology, where occur more ſuch like, 
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which are common to other rapacious birds: 
for, beſides its eminent KPH he does not- 
acknowledge any characteriſtick note, whereby 
eagles may be diſtinguiſhed from hawks. | 

As for the name of eagle, it is call'd by the 
Grecians At, and Ales from the verb Alwe, ſig- 
niſying to ruſh on, or be carried forwards vio- 
jently with great force and ſwiftneſs, becauſe of 
the {wiftneſs of its flight. By the Latins it was 
named Aguila, either ab acumine viſus, from the 
ſharpneſs of its ſight; or from the colour, (called 
 Aquilus) that is, blackiſh. or dusky, ſo denomi- 
ated from (Aqua) 


Joux Hovchrox, E. R. S. 
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FRIDAY, June 18. 1703. NUM. 569. 


6 


Divers kinds of eagles. Hawks, r heir de- 
ſcription and diviſion. Their age. A. 
way to know their age. 


LN my laſt I noe you the hiſtory of eagles in 
general; and there are divers kinds of them, 
as the golden eagle; and of all its outward parts, 
Mr. Wilughbby gives a deſcription ; and alſo ſays, 
that with great fierceneſs one flew upon any. 
thing that came in its way, and would with its 
beak and talons ſtrike at dogs, cats, c. and. 
even man himſelf, if he did approach too near 
the cage. | | 
The ſea-eagle, or oſprey, whoſe deſcription, a- 
grees exactly to the Engliſh bald buzzard., 
The Has He. 


The 


* 
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The Vlack eagle, of which my author ſays, that 
of its place, food, and manner of living, build 
ing its neſts, eggs, condition, &c. we have no- 
„ 2.37 0 TENTT. - 
The pygarg, or white-tail*d eagle, 
The creſted eagle of Brafil. 
The vulturine eagle of Aldrovandus. 
For the deſcription of theſe, I refer you to 
Next for hawks, which Biſhop Wilkins ſays 


are carnivorous,” rapacibus, diurnal birds, being 


made uſe of, and train'd up by men, for the 


catching 'of other birds ; of which there are 
great varieties, diſtinguiſhable by their manner 
of flight, bigneſs, ſhape, the birds 


On 5 C. ; 


Mr. Wilughby reckons them the leſſer ſort of 


rapacious birds, that prey by day; and diſtin- 
guiſhes them into the more generous, which are 
wont to be reclaimed, and trained up for hawk- 
ing; and the more ſluggiſh and cowardly, which, 


becauſe they are either indocile, or unfit for 


hawking, are neglected by men. 

The former are divided into /ong-winged, whoſe 
wings, when cloſed, reach almoſt to the end of 
the tail ; and ſhort-winged, whoſe wings fall much 
ſhort of the end of the tail; of which fort my 
author has {een two greater, viz. the goſhawk 
and ſparrowhawk ; and three leſſer, viz. the three 
ſorts of butcher- birds. 

Hawks, in reſpe& of their age, are divided 


into, 1. Nias, or Eiaſſe-hawks, which being ta- 


ken before they can fly, are brought up by hand. 
2. Ramage-hawks, or branchers, which are taken 
when fledg'd, but depart not from the neſt, fly- 
ing only from bough to bough, and following 
their dams, not being able yet to prey for them- 

| „ eres; 


they prey up- 
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ſelves; from ramus a bough. Aſter they have 
prey'd for themſelves the firſt year, while the 
retain their chicken feathers, they are call'd ſore- 


baus, from the French word ſoret, a dusky colour. 


The ſecond year, when they have changed their 


feathers, they are call'd entermewers, from muto 


to change. The third year they are call'd white 
hawks, for what reaſon my author knows not. 
The fourth year, when they are come to their 
full growth and perfection; they axe call'd hawks 
of the firſt coat ; and the fifth year, hawks of the 


ſecond coat ; the ſixth year, hawks of the third 


coat; and fo on as long as they live. 
Some of them, if they be well tended and 


favoured while they are young, will hold out 


twenty years. | 
The feathers of all, by age, gradually grow 
whiter, as mens hairs grow grey; ſo that the 
older, the whiter they are. 5 

The outmoſt feather of the wing is call'd the 


 ſaxcel ; by the number of its dents, they pre- 


tend to know the age, as by the number of 
croſs- bars in the tail, the age of a pheaſaar. 


Jou Hovcuron, F. R. S. 
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FRIDAY, June 2.5. 1703. 


NUM. 570. 


1 


2 


n 


Wild long-wing'd hawks. Bald buzzard, 
her food and eggs. Diſtinction. Com- 
mon buzzard, or puttock, her food and 
eggs. The honey buzzard, her neſt, 
food, and eggs. The ring-tail, her food 
and eggs. ä 


| Oo my laſt I gave ſome account of hawks in 
general, now in particular of the more ſlug- 
giſh and indocile, which are call'd wild long- 
wing d hawks ; of which I ſhall give you their 
names. Firſt, the bald buzzard, which haunts 
rivers, lakes, and great pools of water, as alſo 
the ſea-ſhores. At Penzance in Cornwall, one 
was ſhot, having a mullet in its claw ; for it 
preys upon fiſh; tho' it is neither whole-footed, 
nor provided with long legs or neck. | 

It builds on the ground, among reeds, and 
lays three or four large white eggs, of a figure 
exactly elliptical, leſſer yet than hens eggs. 

It caſts an ill ſtrong ſcent, and is much infeſt- 
ed with lice. It is diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon buzzard, 1. By its weight and bigneſs, 
wherein it exceeds. 2. Its wings are longer. 
3. By this moſt ſure mark, that the outmoſt of 
the fore-toes may be turned backward, but not 
in the common buxxard. 4. By the angular pro- 
ceſſes of the upper chap of the beak. 5. By the 
blue colour of the legs and feet. 
Secondly, the common buzzard, or puttock, 
call'd in Latin, buteo. . 8 0 f 

t 
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It feeds on mice, Moles, and birds; for out 
of one's ſtomach was taken a ſmall bird entire; 
and out of another's, a thruſh. Ir is a great de- 
ſtroyer of coneys ; yet, for want of better food, 
it will feed on beetles, earth-worms, and other 
ff. on ge 
Their eggs are white, ſtain'd with a few 
great reddiſh ſpots. LED 3 
Thirdly, the honey-buzzard, in whoſe ſtomach 
was found a huge number of green caterpillars, 
call'd geometræ; many alſo of the common green 
caterpillars, and others. | 
It builds its neſts of ſmall twigs, laying upon 
them wool, and upon the wool its eggs. One 
uſed a kite's neſt to breed in, and that fed its 
young with the nymphe, i. e. the maggots of 
grubs or waſps : for in the neſt was found the 
combs of waſps neſts; and in the ſtomachs of 
the young, the limbs and fragments of waſp- 
»aggots, There were in the neſt only two young 
ones, .cover'd with a white down, ſpotted with 
black. Their craws large, in which were li- 
zards, frogs, &c. In the crop of one was found 
two lizards entire, with their heads lying to- 
wards the bird's mouth, as if they ſought to 
creep out. 

This bird runs very ſwiftly like a hen. The 
female, as in the reſt of the rapacious kind, is 
in all dimenſions greater than the male. | 

There are a great many differences between 
it and the common buzzard. 

The eggs are cinereous, or aſh-colour'd, mark d 
with * ſpots. . e 

Fourthly, the ring-tail, the male whereof is 
call'd the hen-harrier. 2 

The gorge of one was full of feathers and 
bones of birds; its eggs were, as it were, be- 
ſmear d 
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ſmear'd over with red, the white here and there 
appearing from underneath it. 3 

| The male, or tarrel, differs much from the fe- 
male ; particularly the legs are long and very 
flender, beyond the proportion of other hawks, 
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con. Sacre. Jer-falcon. Contore. 


IN my laſt I gave ſome account of four ſorts of 
A the wild long-uing' d hawks : now fifthly for 
the kite or glead, miluus cauda forcipata. This 


bird ſpreading its wings, ſo ballances it ſelf in the 


air, that it can reſt, as it were immoveable, a 


lohg time in the ſame place ; yea, without at all, 
or but rarely moving its wings, it glides thro” 


the air from place to place ; whence perchance 
it took its Engliſh name glead. VR 
By the figure of its tail alone it is ſufficiently 


diſtinguiſh'd from all other birds of prey we have 


hitherto feen. 

This ſeems to have taught the art of ſteering a 

ſhip by the turning of its tail; for hence, twas 

probable, was learn'd to apply a rudder. 
Kites are ſaid to be birds of paſſage, ſhifting 


places according to the ſeaſons of the year; for 


on the Thracian {ide of the Euxine, near to that 
pillar at the mouth of the Boſphorus, was obſerv'd 
kites in ſuch miraculous flocks, that tis ſuppos'd 
that 15 times as many as flew there in one day, 
would exceed the numbex of men on earth: ow 
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beit in England they are all the year ſeen, and 
neither fear or fly our winters. me 

Their chief meat is fleſh, but in time of want 
they'll eat dates, or what they can well get. 
They are great enemies to young tame fowl, eſ- 
pecially ſtragglers, over which they'll round and 
round, and then catch 'em up, by darting down 


like lightning, the dam and men in yain crying out. 


So bold they are, they'll prey in cities and places 
frequented by men, that yards of houſes are not 
ſecure; wherefore our good houſewives hate and 


curſe them. 
Sixthly, the moor buzzard, miluus erruginoſus, 
of which I find little worth remark.  _- 
Seventhly, the Braſilian kite, call'd caracara, of 
which J can find as little. 5 
Now for long-winged hawks, uſed to be re- 
claimed for fowling. e | 
Firſt, the peregrine falcon, of which we have 
little, beſides the anatomy, only that it chiefly 
reys on water-fowl. 


Secondly, the ſacre, falco ſacer : She is report 


ed to be of ſo great ſtrength and courage, that 
no bird is fo great that ſhe doth not ftrike down. 
She catches alſo fawns, kids, Cc. | 

Thirdly, the jer-falcon, whole male or tarcel, 
1s call'd the jerkin. | 

It ſeems to take its name from the High Dutch 
word, call'd gyr-falc, i. e. a ravenous falcon, or 
zulturine falcon, for gyr ſignifies a vulture. 

This exceeds all other falcons, even the ſacre 
in magnitude. | | 3 

It is a courageous, fierce, and very bold bird, 
catching all ſorts of fowl how great ſoever, and 
is terrible to other Falcons and geſbauks. Its 
chief game are cranes and herons, 


Sis. gd. ns. ia - hal ol. OY 
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4 very much doubt whether it can catch the 
contore, a bird of the West Indies, the claw. of 
which, and a quill I have ſeen ; the quill, with its 
feathers, was two foot four inches long, and. the 
quill part an inch and half about. I was told 
that the extended wings reachd 16 foot from tip 
to tip, ang. wil take up a lamb, or ſuch like 
beaſt. 

And r it dares venture on the ofirich, 4 
khow n 
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The mountain falcon, Falco gentle, bag 
gard, white falcon, Barbary falcon, red 
falcon, red Indian falcon, boccarel: 
Creſted Indian falcon, lanner. Hobby, 
. how larks. are caught by them. Rk 
thy are catght. $00 keſtre]. 

H Er next falcon to | the jer- FAR mentioned: 

T! in my laſt, is the mountain falcop. 5h 
- 'This is ſaid to prey only upon great birds, that” 

it is very ravenous, CORE and of an indo- 


ale nature. 

The next is the 3 gene or eh or Ger- 
man falcon; but this, eſpecially the males or tar- 
cels, are ſo much like the peregrine, that none tubs 
the curious can diſtinguiſn. 

The next is the Haggard I 5 Falco vibboſin. 777. 
There is little ſaid of this but what is taken out: 
of Albertus Magnus, whoſe credit is not much re- 
lied on. = 
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The next is the white falcon, of which is ſaid 
as little. 1 5 | 
Then the Tunis or Barbary falcon, which is good 
for brook hawking, and ſtoutly ſoars on high in the 
air, but for the field it is not ſo fit as the /anner. 
Alſo the red falcon, and 
The red Indian falcon of Aldrovandus, and 
The boccarel, and its tarcel the boccaret, and 
Ihe creſted Indian falcon, and 9 
The lanner, whoſe tarcel is call'd the lanne- 
ret. „ 
It ſeems to be call'd lanarius d Ianiando, i. e. 
from Ce, It is of a gentle nature, of a do- 
cile and tractable diſpoſition, very fit for all ſorts 
of game, as well water-fowl as land: for it 
catches not only pyes, quails, partridges, crows, 
pheafants, &c. but alfo ducks, yea and cranes too, 
being train'd up thereto by human induſtry, 
All this is to be underſtood of the French lanner, 
for the Italian deſcrib'd by Carcanus is of no 
worth or uſe. Carcanus writes, that he could 
never ſo train them up, as to make them good 
for ought. - - 
Tßnhe lanner, contrary to other rapacious birds, 
abides all the year in Fraxce, ; OY 
Next the. hobby, ſubbuteo, which is a bird of 
paſſage, yet breeds with us in England. Its 
game. is chiefly larks, for the catching of which 
our fowlers make uſe of it thus. 'The ſpaniels 
range the field, to find the birds: the hobby they 
let off, and accuſtom to ſoar aloft in the air over 
them. The /arks eſpying their capital enemy, 
dare by no means make uſe of their wings, but 
lie as cloſe and flat upon the ground as they can, 
and fo are eaſily taken in the nets they draw over 


them. This kind of ſport is call'd, daring of 


larks, 
7 to 
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To catch theſe hawks, the fowlers take a lark, 
and having blinded her, and faſtned lime-twigs 
fo her legs, let her fly where they ſee the hobby is, 
which ſtriking at the lark, is entangled with the 
lime-twigs. e | 

The next is the keftrel, ſtannel, or ſtonegall, in 
Latin tinnunculus or cenchris, in the ſtomach where- 
of are found beetles, and furr of mice. 

The keſtrel is commonly reclaimed, and catch 
not only ſmall birds, but alſo young partridges. 
© They build in holes of hollow trees, like jack- 
. daws. Their eggs are whitiſh, all over ſtain'd 
very thick with red ſpots. BT 
This is call'd by ſome the wind-hover. 


Joun Hovenron, E. R. S. 
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The merlin, 115 prey. The ſhort-wing'd 
hawks. The goſhawk. How this js di- 
ſtinguiſbed from all others. Its prey. 

| The ſparrow-hawk, her eggs and prey. 
How this bird is caught. 


HE next ſort of hawk is the merlin, call'd 
„%% 5 
This, tho the leaſt of hawks, yet for ſpirit 

and mettle gives place to none. It ſtrikes par- 
tridges on the neck with a fatal ſtroke, killing 
them in an inſtant. No hawk kills her prey 10 
ſoon. They fly alſo heath-poats with it. 
Now for ſhort-wing d hawks ; and firſt the 
gſpawk,. artipiter palumbarius. 
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The wings of this bird, when cloſed, fall 
much ſhort of the end of the train; by which 
note alone, and its bigneſs (which is ſomething 
larger than the common buzzard) it is ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from all other hawks. | 
It rakes not only partridge and pheaſant, but 
alſo greater fowl, as geeſe and cranes - Sometimes 
alſo it catches coney s. 1 4 
Then the ſparrow-hawk, accipiter fringillarius, 
ſeu niſus recentiorum. VV 
Sne lays about five eggs, ſpotted near the 
blunt end with a circle, as it were a coronet, of 
blood-red ſpecks. | 1 
It feeds only upon birds, (as our fowlers af- 
firm) never touching beetles, or other inſects. 
For its bigneſs, tis a very bold and coura- 
geous bird, and is frequently trained up, and 
made for hawking. TRY 
Near Conſtantinople, they catch theſe hawks 
after this manner : A fowler hes hid behind a 
| little buſh, before which he levels a ſquare plat 
of two paces, ar three paces diſtance. In the 
borders of this floor, at due diſtances, he pitches 
down fix ſtakes, about an inch thick, and a 
man's height, two on each ſide of the three 
fartheſt ſides : On the top of each next the floor 
was a nick cut in, upon which was put a net 
made of fine green thread. In the middle of the 
floor ſtood a {take half a yard high, to the top 
of which was bound a cord, which reach'd the 
fowler benind the buſh. To this line, lying 
looſe, were many little birds faftned, which 
pick'd up grains of corn on the floor. Now 
when the fowler fees a hawk coming afar off, 
from the ſea-coaſt, ſhaking the line, he makes 
theſe birds io flicker up and down; which the 
Jparrow-hawks eipying at leaſt half a league off, 
; | Come 
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eme flying full ſpeed, and ruſh upon the net 
with ſuch force, (to ſtrike at the birds) that be- 
mg entangled therein, they are taken. en 
The hawk being allured by this artifice into 
the nets, the fowler thruſts their whole wings 
up to the ſhoulders into certain linnen cloths ſown 
up for that purpoſe ; which our falconers call, 
Mayling or truſſing of haut. 
Thus mayl'd, and not able to ſtir, he leaves 
them on the ground. None can eaſily imagine 
whence ſo great a multitude of ſparrow-hawks 
ſhould come; for in two hours time, ſome gen- 
tlemen ſaw more than thirty taken by this de- 
ceit: whence one may conjecture, that one fowy- 
ler, in one day, may take more than an hundred. 
Theſe hawks ſtay not ſo long in one place as fal- 
cons; whence tis more difficult to take them in 
a net. 


i 


Jonn Hovcnron, F. R. S, 
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A ſummary of falconry. 


Y laſt ended the hiſtory of hawks ; to 

which my author, Mr. John Ray, adds a 
ſummary of falconry, collected out of ſeveral au- 
thors; the titles whereof follow: He gives firſt 
the explanation of the terms of art uſed in fal- 
coury. Secondly, ſome general rules and obſer- 
vations for a falconer or oftrager to remark ard 
practiſe. Thirdly, of the reclaiming and ma- 
naging bong- wing d hawks : And, firſt, of the 
reclaiming and aui a falcon. Secondly, how 
3 to 
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to cure a hawk newly manned. Thirdly, 
barhing a falcon lately reclaimed, and how to 
make her flying, and to hate the check. Fourths 
ly, how to enſeam and make a falcon, with her 
caſtings and ſcowrings, Oc. Fifthly, how to 
man, hood, and reclaim a falcon, according to 
an Halian falconer. Sixthly, how to man and 
make a falcon, according to Carcanus, 

Firſt, of the eyas or ayaſs falcon. Secondly, of 
the ramage falcon. "Thirdly, how to hood a 
hawk. Fourthly, how to make a hawk know 
your voice, and her own feeding. Fifthly, how 
to make your hawk bold and venturous. Sixth- 
ly, how to make a hawk know the lure. Se- 
venthly, how to make a hawk flying. Eighthly, 
a flight for a haggard. Ninthly, how to make a 
ſoar-falon or haggard kill her game at the very 
firſt. Tenthly, a remedy for a hawk's takin 
ſtand in a tree. Eleventhly, how to help a bout 
forward and coy thro' pride of greaſe. Twelfth- 
ly, what muſt be done when a hawk will not 
hold in the head. Thirteenthly, how to keep a 
bawk high-flying. Fourteenthly, to make a Er 
cen to the heron. Fifteenthly, of mewing of 
baus. | 

Sixthly, of the haggard falcon; and, firſt, ſome- 
thing of its name and nature. Secondly, how 
to reclaim a haggard falcon. Thirdly, how to 
remedy carrying in a hawk, Fourthly, of giving 
ſtones, and caſting. Fifthly, of bathing your hawk. 
Sixthly, how to weather your hawk, Seventh- 
ly, when it is convenient to ſet down, and leave 
flying of your haggard. Eighthly, how to diet 
and prepare your hawk for the mew, Ninthly, 
how to order your hawk, while ſhe remains in 
the mew. Lenthly, how to take your hawk 
from the mew, inſeam her, and make her ready 

to 
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to fly. Eleventhly, how to alter ſome ill quali- 
ties and conditions in à falcon. 

Sevently, of the jer- falcon. 
Eighthly, of the lanner and merlin. W 0 
Ninthly, of the reclaiming and manning of 
ſhort-wing d hawks ; and, firſt, of the geſhawk in 
eneral. Secondly, how to order a goſhawk ta- 
en from the mew. Thirdly, how to reclaim 
and order a geſhawk taken from the cage. Fourth- 
ly, how to make a goſhawk like the hood, that 
hath by ill uſage been beaten out of love with 
it. Fifthly, to reclaim a goſhawk from the cage. 
Sixthly, to enter a goſhawk to fly to the field. 
Seventhly, how to enter your grſhawk to the co- 
vert. Eighthly, of the haggard goſhawk. Ninthly, 
certain obſervations for an oftrager in keeping a 
aſhawk. | | 
Tenthly : Firſt, of the ſparrow-hawk. Second- 
ly, of the brancher, ſoar, mewed, and haggard 
7 Kei roy Thirdly, how to mew ſparrow- 
hawks, _ | e 
1 Joan Houchrox, FE. R. & 
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Titles of the ſecond part of the ſummary 
of falconry, containing the diſcaſes, ac- 
cidents, and cures relating to hawks. 
The woodcock, its deſcription. Where 
they live. Their eggs. Os 


\ ] OW for the titles of the ſecond part of 
4. N the ſummary of fakonry, conſiſting of diſ- 
eaſes, and dangerous accidents incident to hawks, 
and their ſeyeral cures. i Oe 
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Firſt, of caſtings and mewtings. Secondly, of 
the cataract. Thirdly, of the pantas or aſthma. 
Fourthly, of worms.” Fifchly, of the filanders. 
Sixthly, of hawks lice, Seventhly, how to keep 
all manner of hawks in health, good plight, and 
liking. Eighthly, of the formica. Ninthly, of 
the Frounce Tenthly, of the pip. Eleventhly, 
how to remedy the hawk. that endeweth not, nor 
purteth over as ſhe ſhould do, Twelfthly, how 
to moke a hawk feed eagerly that hath loſt her 
appetite, without bringing her low. Thirteenth- 
ly, how t6 raiſe 'a hawk that is ow and. poor. 
Fourteenthly, how to remedy a hawk that is 
flottful, and averſe to flying. Fifteenthly, of 
ſwoln feet in a hawk. Sixteenthly, how 'to 
{cour hawks before you caſt them into the 
mew. be rhe; OR anche 1 

Beſide this collection of falconry from Mr. John 
Ray, Mr. Richard Blome, in his Gentleman's Re- 
creation, has given one, I think, more large, with 
the manner of hawking for divers ſorts of fowl ; 
to which I refer you. And thus much for 
hawks. ET OLEnS CETIITENG 

The next is the woodcock, which is an aquatic 
bird, living about, and near wet places, having 
long legs, and flender ſtrait bills, about three 
inches long, frequenting freſh waters, of a ful- 
vous colour, ſpotted. My. H/ilughby calls them 
birds of paſſage, coming over into England in 
autumn, and departing again in the beginning of 
ſpring ; yet they pair before they go, flying two 
together, a male and a female. At Neurenberg 
in Germany, he ſaw them ſold in Anguſt ; whence 
he ſuppoſes they abide thereabour all the year. 
On the Alps, and other high mountains, they 
continue all the ſummer. My author has fluſh'd 
woodcocks on the top-of the mountain Jura, in 


June 
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June and Jah Some ftragglers, by ſome ac- 
c 


cident, lefc beuind waen their fellows depart, 
remain alſo in Exgland all ſummer, and breed 
here. Mr Jeſop law young woodcocks to be fold 
at Sheffield ; and others have ſeen them elſe- 
where. . Their eggs are long, of a'pale red co- 
lour, ſtain'd. with deeper ſpots and clouds. Of 
two deſcribed, the male weigh'd eleven ounces 
and a half, and the female but ten ounces. The 
female was alſo of a darker colour. _ 
The fleſh of this bird, for the delicacy of its 
taſte, is in high eſteem, the leg eſpecially ; in re- 
ſpe& of . waich, 'cis prefer d before the partridge, 
It's an old faying, | SE. 


74 If the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 
*T would be the beſt bird that ever did fly. 


The length of this from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail, was thirteen inches and a 
half; the breadrh between the tips of the wings 
extended, twenty-ſix inches. 18 

Among us in Exgland, this bird is infamous 
for its fimplicity or folly; ſo that a woodcock is 
proverbially uſed for a ſimple, fooliſh perſon. 


Joan Hopchrox, F. R. 5. 
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An attempt how birds fy over ſea. Long 
"If Teleſcopes. A kenn. 8 


9 


1 * my laſt I promis d ſomething about birds 
flying over the ſea, which I have from a lecture 
red at Greſham-College by Sir R. S. about water, 
VIZ. | 
Firſt, that birds do paſs over great ſeas, and 
do readily and ordinarily find their way over 
them, is well known; nor is it doubted that ſe- 
veral birds, whoſe eyes are but the one hun- 
dredth part in magnitude to the eye of a man or 
cox, can ſee much further than either: altho' we 
find that long teleſcopes, and microſcopes too, do 
beſt perform their ſeveral ends of 22 3 
Secondly, birds mounting themſelves higher 
into the air, can beſt evade the impediments of 
ſight, depending upon the convexity of the earth; 
yet I do not apprehend how the betterneſs of their 
ſight, or the higherneſs of their proſpect, ſhould 
give them the N we admire, of finding 
their ways over ſeas of many kenns broad, count- 
ing a kenn to be about fifteen miles broad. I 
ſay, of ſo many kenns as they can fly over, whilſt 
they can want ſleep, or ſuch food and other ne- 
ceſlaries as the land only affords them: Where- 
fore, ſtating the caſe, or ſuppoſing that birds 
can find their way over ſeas, where they cannot 
ſee from ſhore to ſhore ; the queſtion is, by 
+ what marks they direct themſelves. 
In anſwer whereto, I firſt conclude, thoſe. 
marks are permanent ; for otherwiſe they could 
not 
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not make uſe of them at certain ſeaſons, and 
where the air, thro* which they paſs, may be 
under great variety of winds and clouds. Ir 
cannot be by the ſea-water alone, for that is 
liable to much variety. I conclude, therefore, 

that it muſt be by the ground or bottom of the 
ſea appearing thro the water, and giving ſeve- 
ral colours to the ſame. For, firſt, it is mani- 
feſt that deep waters have not the ſame colours 
as ſhallow, ſea-water being in a baſon without 
colour, but in its own proper place it is green. 
Secondly,. colour'd water in a conical glaſs hath 
various apparitions between the baſe and vertex 
of the cone ; that is, thick and thin bodies of 
water do not ſhew alike. Thirdly, the ſea it- 
ſelf, when troubled, and moved with ſand, is 
not alike green; and all ſea-water bas ſand in it, 
for the whole foam of the ſea is ſmall ſand, 
Fourthly, as a colour'd verniſn ſpread over ſe- 
veral colour'd grounds would ſhew of ſeveral 
colours; ſo alſo the ſea-water, which is ſuch a 
verniſh ſpread over the bottom of the ſea, is of 
ſeveral colours, as the ſands and weeds there 
are; and alſo their ſeveral diftances from the 
ſurface, will, and muſt appear in ſeveral colours, 
Fifthly, being within the body of a clond or 
miſt, we ſee no difference of colours; but be- 
holding clouds at a diftance, we diſcern va- 
riety enough of colours in them. Sixthly, hew- 
ers, who give directions to pilchard fiſhers, ſtand- 
ing on high places oyer the ſea, do diſcern va- 
rious colours in the ſea, which the pilchards 
make ; which colours are not diſcernible to the 
boats which are amongſt the pikhards, and at 
little diſtance from them. 
Joan Hovuguron, F R. S. 
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A concluſion. The eſtrich, its deſcription. 


5 my laſt I gave ſix obſervations about the 
colour of ſea- water: Seventhly, my autnor 
has taken notice, that a ſhoal-ſea, lock d upon 
from very high land, doth appear of d fle ent 
colours. From all which he inters, that the tea 
ſeen from ſuch. heights at which birds do utualiy 
fly, doth appear in ſeveral reſpects, of diſtiuct 
colours of ſeveral ſhapes and dimenſions; all 
which put together, are as good ma ks as can 
be deſired. Now, tis likely that in all weatiers, 
the colours are not wholly, (tho' proportionably 
alike ;) but in all times the ſhapes and dimen- 
ſions appear the ſame, or at leaſt in the tame 
fituation, and regards one towards another, 
which is enough: for if my direction be from a 
triangle in the Eaſt to a ſquare in the Weſt, lying 
within kenn aſunder; "tis no matter whether 
their colours do now and then differ, or whe- 
ther the corners of the triangle and ſquare do 
ſhew now a little ſharper, and at another time 
ſomewhat blunter ; "tis ſufficient that J ſee a 
triangle, ſuppoſe half as big as the ſquares, ly- 
ing Eaſt and Weſt from each other, and at about 
(ſuppoſe) three miles diſtance ; for the diſtance 
and poſition will not alter, and the difference in 
figure and magnitude not very much. And, 
laſtly, even the colour itſelf will change, ac- 
cording to ſuch rules as may be known ; where- 
fore he concludes, that birds croſſing the ſea, 
have ſufficient fix'd marks for their = 
S 
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Whether this direction for woodcocks, and o- 
the: bids of paſſage, be the right or no, none 
is urged to believe beyond what they have a 
mind to: but if this ſhould be the means to get 
a letter account, *twould pleaſe me well. 
+ The next in courſe is the eſtrich or oftrich, 
which is a phytivorous (or vegetable-eating) bird, 
of ſhort wings, not flying, being the biggeſt .of. 
all birds, having only two claws ; altho' ſome 
affirm the caſowary or emeu to be as big. 0 

When the eſtrich holds up its head, it reaches 
two yards; and my author gives a large deſcrip= 
tion of it; I ſhall hint only at ſome parts: the 
wings are ſmall, defigh'd by nature only to aſſiſt 
the bird in running, being ſpread and moved. 
It hath but two toes, wanting the back-toe 
and inmoſt fore-toe. The outward toe of one 
was five inches and a half, and the other eight 
inches long, and the whole foot eleven inches. 
It ſwallows iron, leather, graſs, bread, hair, | 


and whatever elſe you offer it, promiſcuoully ; 


but it doth not concoct iron, as ſaid, but voids 
them often entire by ſiege ; altho in the ſtomach 
of Dr. Jſon's was a clear pebble, whoſe outſide: 
was waſted ; alſo a double ten-penny nail with 
great furrows along it: and theſe I ſaw, and 
believe he ftill has. In the African deſarts are 
ſometimes ſeen extreme great multitudes : They 
are alſo found plentiful in Arabia, as alſo in 
America, but of a difterent kind. eee 

They lay very great eggs, with a very hard 
and ſtony ſnell, which being buried in the ſand, 
are cheriſned only by the ſun's heat, till the 


young be excluded. 


The feathers were antiently, and now are, in 
great uſe for caps, hats, helmets, Oc. 


'The 
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The royal academy of ſciences at Paris has given 
an anatomical deſcription of this bird; as alſo, 
ſince, has Dr. Edward Tyſon, Fellow of the Royal 
Society: And what can be ſaid in anatomy after 
him? 
- Jonx Hovcuron, F. R. S. 
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The dangerous way of taking fowl in the 
| iſland of Feroc. 


Eſide the birds I have wrote on, there are 
D many other; but they are commonly known, 
or tend not much to trade, except of talking and 
finging birds, and ſome chiefly for their feathers : 
But I'll leave the account hereof to others, that 
underſtand to teach them to ſpeak and ſing. 
There are a great many ſort of fowl that are 
taken in the il and of Feroe, and other rocky pla- 
ces, after the following manner, vix. They climb 
from below up into the high promontories, that 
are as ſteep as a wall, or they let themſelves 
down with a thick ſtrong hemp- rope: When 
they climb from below, they have a pole five or 
ſix ells long, with an iron-hook at the end, 
which they below in the boat, or on the clift, 
faſten to the man's girdle, or another rope that 
the fowler hath about him, helping him thus to 
the higheſt place, where he can get footing. Af- 
terwards they help up another; and when they 
are ſo ſeverally come up, each with his ſtaff in 
his hand, and the long rope between them ty'd 
ro each other's waiſt, they climb as high as ou 
7 
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ſibly they can; and where they find difficulty, 
they help each other, by thruſting one another 
under the breech with their poles. When the 
firſt hath taken footing, he draweth the other 
to him by the rope faſtned to his waiſt; and fo 
they proceed, till they come to where the birds 
build : going then about the hill as they pleaſe, 
and there being many dangerous places to climb 

about, having bound themſelves at the rope's 
end, the one ſeeketh a convenient place where 
he can ſtand ſure, whilſt the other goeth about 
theſe dangerous places. If he chanceth to fall, 
the other keeps him up, or helps him up again; 
but if he b {afe, he doth the like for him; 
and ſo they hunt the clifts : tho' it often hap- 
peneth, that if one ſtand not faſt, or is not 
ſtrong enough to hold up the other, they both 
fall down and kill themſelves ; by which means 
ſome periſh yearly. ; ; 

When they come within the clifts, the birds 
are ſo tame, that they take them with their 
hands, for they will hardly leave their young; 
but where they are wild, they either caſt 4 
net over them on the clift; and againſt thoſe 
that either fly from or to, they oppoſe the 
fowling ſtaff with its net, and intangle them 
therein. In which manner, they take a great 
number of lumuifes, daws, and lundes. In the 
mean time, there lieth a boat beneath on the 
ſea, wherein they caſt their kilfd birds; and 
thus in a ſhort time they fill their boat. In good 
weather and fowling, they ſtay in the clifts ſe- 
ven or eight days together; for there are holes 
in the rocks where they can ſafely reſt; and they 
have meat let down from the top with a line. 
In the mean time, ſome go daily to fetch what 
they have taken. rib, es 
1 Some 
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Some rocks are ſo difficult, that they cannot 
get to them from below, ; wherefore they ſeek 
ro come from above, which they call to ht, and 
is the ſecond manner to purſue birds. g 
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A farther account of catching fowl 
1.154 e ede FD 


THE ſecond way of taking birds in, Feroe, 


is, they have a rope, eighty or an hun- 
dred fathoms long, and three fingers thick; the 
fowler maketh the end thereof faſt about his 


_ waiſt, and between his legs, ſo that he can ſit 


thereon, and thus is let down, with the fowling: 
ſtaff in his hand; ſix men hold by the rope, and 
let him eaſily down, laying a piece of wood on 
the brink of the rock, upon which the rope 
glideth, that it may not be worn to pieces by the 
hard and rough edge of the ſtone.” They have, 
beſides, another ſmall line that is faſtned to the 
fowler's body, on which he pulleth, to give them 
notice how they ſhould let down the great rope 
either lower or higher, or to hold ſtill, that he 
may ſtay in the place whereunto he is come: 
here the man 1s in great danger, becauſe of the 
ſtones that are looſened from the ciift by. ſwinging 
of the rope, which often fall upon his head, 
and he cannot avoid it ; wherefore he hath uſu- 
ally on his head a ſeaman's cap, that is thick 
and very ſhaggy, to defend him in ſome * 
rom 
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from the blows of the ſtones, if they be not too 

big, otherwiſe it coſteth him his life. Thus they 

put themſelves in danger for their livelihood and 

others food, hoping in God's mercy, to which 

the moſt part devoutly recommend themſelves 

when they go to this work. Otherwiſe they 

ſay there is no great danger, but that it is a 

toilſome and artificial labour; for he that is 

not expert and uſed to it, 1s turned about with 

the rope, ſo that he grows giddy, and can do 
nothing, but the expert takes it for ſport know- 
ing how to ſwing himſelf, to ſer his feet a gainft 

the rock, caſting himſelf ſome fathoms off, 

whence he ſhooteth himſelf again to what place 

he will, and knoweth where the birds are : he „ 
knoweth alſo to fit on the line in the air, and 

how to hold the fowling-ſtaff, taking therewith 

the birds that come, or fly 'away, and when 
there are holes in the rock, and it firetcheth it 

ſelf out, making underneath as a cieling, under 

which the birds are, he knoweth skilfully (which 

is the greateſt art) to ſhoot himſelf a great 

way from the clift, and ſwiftly to fwing him- 

ſelf under the roof, and there take footing ; 

making himſelf, when he is in theſe holes, looſ 

of the great rope, which he faſtens to a ſtone 5 

the rock, that it may not ſlip from him to the 

out- ſide of the clift, and then goeth about in | 
the rock, taking the fowl either with his hands 

or the fowling-ſtaft, as aforeſaid, and when he | 
hath as many birds as he thinks fit, he ties them - 
in a bundle, and faſtneth them to the little rope, 

giving a ſign by pulling, that they ſhould draw 

them up, working thus the whole day. And 

when he will get up, he ſitteth again upon the 

great rope, giving a new ſign that they ſhould 

pull him up, or elſe he worketh himſelf up, 

Vol. III. Aa | climbing 
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A farther account of catching fowl - 
Fete 


IHE ſecond way of taking birds in. Feroe, 
is, they have a rope eighty or an hun- 
dred fathoms long, and three fingers thick; the 
fowler maketh the end thereof faſt about his 
waiſt, and between his legs, ſo that he can ſit 
thereon, and thus is let down, with the fowling: 
ſtaff in his hand; ſix men hold by the rope, and 
let him eaſily down, laying a piece of wood on 
the brink of the rock, upon which the rope 
glideth, that it may not be worn to pieces by the 
hard and rough edge of the ſtone. They have, 
beſides, another ſmall line that is faſtned to the 
fowler's body, on which he pulleth, to give them 
notice how they ſhould let down the great rope 
either lower or higher, or to hold ſtill, that he 
may ſtay in the place whereunto he is come: 
here the man 1s in great danger, becauſe of the 
| ſtones that are looſened from the clift by ſwinging 
of the rope, which often fall upon his head, 
and he cannot avoid it ; wherefore he hath uſu- 
ally on his head a ſeaman's cap, that is thick 


and very ſhaggy, to detend him ia ſome meaſure 
from 
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from the blows of the ſtones, if they be not too 
big, otherwiſe it coſteth him his life. Thus the 

put themſelves in danger for their livelihood and 
others food, hoping in God's mercy, to which 
the moſt part devoutly recommend themſelves 


when they go to this work. Otherwiſe they 


ſay there is no great danger, but that it is a 
toilſome and artificial labour; for he that is 
not expert and uſed to it, 1s turned about with 


the rope, ſo that he grows giddy, and can do 
nothing, but the expert takes it for ſport know - 


ing how to ſwing himſelf, to ſet his feet a gainſt 
the rock, caſting himſelf ſome fathoms off, 
whence he ſhooteth himſelf again to what place 
he will, and knoweth where the birds are : he 
knoweth alſo to fit on the line in the air, and 


how to hold the fowling-ſtaff, taking therewith 


the birds that come, or fly 'away, and when 
there are holes in the rock, and it ſtretcheth it 
ſelf out, making underneath as a cieling, under 
which the birds are, he knoweth skilfully (which 


is the greateſt art) to ſhoot himſelf a great 


way from the clift, and ſwiftly to fwing him- 
ſelf under the roof, and there take footing ; 
making himſelf, when he is in theſe holes, looſe 
of the great rope, which he faſtens to a ſtone of 
the rock, that it may not ſlip from him to the 
out-ſide of the clift, and then goeth about in 
the rock, taking the fowl either with his hands 
or the fowling-ſtaf, as aforeſaid, and when he 


hath as many birds as he thinks fit, he ties them 


in a bundle, and faſtneth them to the little rope, 


giving a ſign by pulling, that they ſhould draw 
them up, working thus the whole day. And 


when he will get up, he ſitteth again upon the 


great rope, giving a new ſign that they ſhould 
pull him up, or elſe he worketh himſelf up, 
Vor, III. "AR climbing 
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climbing along the rope with his girdle full of 
birds. When there are not enough to hold 
the great rope, the fowler driveth a poſt ſloaping 
into the earth, and maketh the rope faſt there- 
to, letting himſelf down without help, to work 
as aforeſaid. Into ſome rocks they can go from 

the land, and catch as many birds as the other 
Way. 

They ſometimes go where they can only faſten 
the end of their toes or fingers, tho? a hundred 
fathom between them and the ſea, and many 
periſh at this work. 1 

Part of the fal is eaten freſh, and part dried 
for winter proviſion, and the feathers are mer- 
chandize. | 

Theſe are got chiefly in iſlands and promon- 
tories, | | 

Indark weather they take moſt, for then the 


birds ſtay in the rocks, but in clear and ſun- 
ſhine they ſeek the ſea. 2 Mo | 


Joann Hovehrod, E. R. & 
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FRIDAY, September * 170 3. NUMSB. 580. 


The fowling of Hirta, &c. Stacka Donna. 


1 N my laſt I ended the hiſtory of the dange- 
rous way of catching fowl in the iſland of 
Feroe; I muſt now give you the like in the iſlands 
of Hirta, Sa, and Burra, as twas brought into 
the Royal Society by one of its eminent members, 
Sir Robert Murray. 
In Hirta only people live, and in Burra there 
is no landing but to the Men of Hirta only, 
in 


— 
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in reſpect to the difficulty thereof, there being 
but one foot broad, or thereabout, of a landing- 
place, and that only attempted when their boat 
riſes; for their ordinary way is, when they come 
near the rock, they turn the boat, and ſet the 
ſide to the ſhoar, and there is one Man in each 
end of the boat with two long poles, that keep off 


the boat, that the waves daſh it not ſo violently 


againſt the rocks when it riſes and falls, (which 


makes the fellow that is to land, to attempt it 


on h when the boat riſes) if he miſſes his land- 
ing place, he falls into the ſea, and the reſt of 
the people hale him aboard, having before a 
ſmall rope about his middle to prevent that dan- 
ger. But when he ſafely lands (which they ſel- 
dom miſs to do) the reſt of his fellows do land 
one by one, except ſo many as they leave to at- 
tend their little boat, which ordinarily is of ſix 
oars ; andif there be any ſtrangers (as there often 
are) they muſt be tied about the middle with a 
ſtrong rope, and when the Men of Hirta have 
climbed up to the top of the rock, which is above 
four and twenty fathom before they ſet their feet 
on graſs, they hale up the ſtranger to them with the 
ropes ; and when they have gathered as many 


Eggs, and kill'd as many fowl as will load their 


boat, they lower all in the boat, and the ableſt 
fellow is always left behind : for when all are 
boated, becauſe he has none to help him, he mult 
throw himſelf into the ſea, and recover the 
boat. | 


Several rocks are riſen among theſe Iſlands, 


which they call Stacks, and ſome above twenty 
four fathom high above water, without any grals ; 
yet the top being round, ſtore of fowls breed 
there, and in all the clifts. 


Aa 2 Among 
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Among the reſt, there is one called Stacka Don- 


na, upon the top whereof is ſuch abundance of 
fowls to breed, that tho' it ſeems unacceſſible, yet 
the men of Hirta have gone thither, but it cannot 
be without difficulty; for after they are landed 
with much ado, a man having bur room for one 
of his feet, he muſt climb up twelve or ſixteen 
fathom high, and then comes to a place where 
he has but room for his left foot, and his left 
hand ; he muſt leap from thence to ſuch another 
place, before him, which if he hit rightly,#the 
reſt of the aſcent is eaſy; and with a ſmall cord, 
which he carries with him, he hales up a rope, 
whereby all the reſt come up; but if he miſſes 
that footſtep (as oftentimes they do) he falls into 
the ſea, and the Company takes him in by the 
ſmall cord, and there he fits till he be ſome- 
what refreſhed, and then tries it again, for every 
one there is not able for that ſport. 

This Hirta is two miles in length, and in it 
are ten families; the men ſeldom grow old, and 
ſeldom was it that any man died in his bed there, 
but was either drown'd or broke his neck. 

The women harrow their land, but this they 
do when their husbands are climbing for fowls 
for them. 

Joan Hovcuron, E. R. S. 
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The Diverſion of Hirta. How to climb 
when they kill their fowls. Killing 
fowls in the miſt, and with ginns. 
 Bloom's Hiſtory of fowls, 8 


T HERE is a kind of officer left by tlie 
maſter of the iſland of Hirta, who go- 
verns in his abſence, and he regulates ſo, that 
the beſt chambers and the worſt are mixed toge- 
ther, that none of the land may be unlabour'd; 
that is, that all the ſhelves of the higheſt rocks 
be ſearched for eggs. 8 

The way of their climbing when they kill 
their fowls is, They go two and two, and 
they have a long rope (not made of hemp, bu:) 


of cow-hides falted, and the thongs cut round 


about, and plaited fix or nine- fold, and each 
end of the rope tied about each one of their mid- 
dles; and he that goes foremoſt, goes till he comes 
to a ſafe ſtanding, (the other ſtanding firm all 
that time to keep him up in caſe his foot ſhould 
have ſlipped) and when the foremoſt is come to 


a ſafe ſtanding, then the other goes either below 


or above him, where his buſineſs is; and ſo they 
watch time abour, and ſeldom any of them are 


loſt, when this is obſerv'd ; and in this climbing 


it was obſerv'd, that a dead perſon ſav d his 


neighbour's life. 
An ordinary way of killing the fowls in the 


miſt is, one of theſe fellows lie beſide the door of 


the little houſes they have in their iſlands, flat 


upon his back, and opens his breaſt ; and when 
> AS3"- the 
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the fowls perceive it, they fit there, and are 
preſently catch'd, and their necks broke : one 
fellow has killed hundreds of fowls in one night 
after this manner. — 

Some other time they ſet ginns on the very top 
of the higheſt rock, and make them ſtrong. 
One having many ſo ſet, as he was walkin 
along, his great toe faſtned in one of his own 
ginns, which made him ftumble, that he fell 
down; yet the ginn being faſt about his toe, and 
ſtrong, it kept him hung with his head down- 
ward, till thoſe that miſs'd him came in the 
morning, and found him ſo fallen. 9 

The account I have above given is ſomething 
particular, but there are many books of the art 
of fowling, and Mr. Richard Bloom in his Gentie- 
man's Recreation has collected what I believe ma 
be very good; and to bim, and ſuch like, I re- 
fer you. For there he ſhews what fowling is, 
with the nature of fowl, their haunts, &c. The 
making of birdlime, with its uſe : alſo baits for 
intoxicating of fowl, directions for ſhooting, the 
fowling-piece, powder and ſhot. Of the ſtalking- 
 borſe, and ſuch engines. Of the decoy-pond and 
ducks, Of nets. Of raking partridges with 
nets, calls, engines, &c. Of pit-jalls, Of taking 
pheaſants, quails, moor-powts, rails, &c. Mild- 
fowl, ſmall birds, woodcocks, black-birds, thruſbes, 
coots, moor-hens, dive-dappers, feldivars, plovers, 
quild-ducks, herons, bitterns, mwild-geeſe, ducks, 
ſwans, hawks. How to take, preſerve, and keep 
finging-birds, Of water-ſpaniels and ſetting-dogs, 
with the ſtatutes relating to fowling. And thus 
much for the hiſtory of fowhng. 


Jonx Hovenron, E R. S. 


N. B. Numb. 582. contains only the Hadex to 
Jol. 19. of the Folio Papers. 
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An epitome of the 19 volumes. A fare. 
Well. | | | 


T N my firſt volume is the nature of earth, water, 

air, and fire, with their effects, and reaſon 
of many of their operations. In my ſecond, na- 
tural hiſtory, with the taxes, acres, houſes, &c. 


in each county of England and Wales, with notes, 


particularly of Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire : In my 
third, the doctrine of fermentation, hiſtory of cy- 
der and clay: In my fourth, a continuation of 
clay, and all its uſes I could learn, with the 
hiſtory of wheat: In my fifth, the hiſtory of 
joint- ſtocłs and kine : In my ſixth, I went on about 
kine, ſhewing the uſe and manufacture of moſt 
parts, the doctrine of nutrition, circulation of the 
blood, with reaſons of its aſcent, and manner of 
rowing of bones and other parts : In my ſeventh, 
f have carried on the hiſtory of kine in diſcourſes 
upon blood, butter, cheeſe, cows, cream, dung, milk, 
urine, whey, and other particulars : In my eighth, 
is an account of the ſhips that came from abroad 
to London from neu-year s-day, 1694. to the ſame 
day, 1695. with the number from each prince's 
territories, and of all the goods imported that 
year, mentioned in the bills of entry, with the 

quantities from each place, and all together. 
Upon theſe I have made ſome notes natural 
and political, as the advantages of a coalition with 
Scotland, the true caſe of a | bt a regulated 
company and a joint-ſtock, with an eaſy and cer- 
AS 4. tain 
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tain method for mending the roads, &c. In my 


ninth, a:e hiſtories of imported ſtones, glaſs, ſalt, 
and a farther account of roads: In my tenth, a 
farther account of ſalt, the hiſtory of nitre, gun- 
powder, profits of the Indian trade, hiſtory of vi- 
triol, copperas, brimſtone, ober, jett and coal: In my 


eleventh, are the farther hiſtories of coal, alſo of 


arſenick, lapis hamatites, and the 7 metals, with a 
deſcription of all things I could learn were made 
from them, with ſome diſcourſes about air, al- 
kali, colours, exchange, fire, the manner of fluxin 

with mercury, money, poiſon, trade, pumps, — 
wood, In my twelfth, I have given a diviſion of 
plants, the hiftories of muſhrooms, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, canes, and ſugar, with all the hiſtorical 
and political notes relating to them I could think 
proper; as the quantum of beer and ale that paid 
exciſe in divers years, the quantity of malt 
brought from Ware by water in a year, with a 
diſcourſe. about navigable rivers, and making 
them ſo; the difference about water and land- 
carriage, with the-quantities of ſugar, and other 


things imported. In my thirteenth, I have given 


the hiſtory of ſaffron, onions, tuberoſe, aſarum, ros 
ſolis, gentian, aloe, with the manner of embalm- 
ing and managing the dead in many countries; 
the hiſtory of kelp, madder, ſpurry, rhabarb, buck- 
wheat, hemp and flax : As alſo the hiſtory of lin- 
nen, thread, tape, lace, twine, dying, printing, 
maps, pictures, oil-cloth, buckrams, paſteboard, play- 
ing-cards, rags, paper-hangings, the printer office, 
with the life of Blaeu, &c. In my fourteenth, is 
the hiſtory of hops, weld or woad, anniſe, turnips, 
carrots, parſuips, carway-ſeeds, pellitory of Spain, 
polymountain, dittany, teaſel, coloquintida, ſcammony, 
tobacco, birthwort, potato, and the vine; with a 
propoſal how to enrich England, and employ the 

e poor. 
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poor. In my fifteenth, is the: hiſtory of jeſſamine, 
capers, pomgranates, oranges, lemons, plumbs, pru- 
nelloes, prunes, olives, with a propoſal to preſerve 
health in hot plantations ; alſo of the turpentine 
and fir-tree, maſtich, clove, nutmeg, cinamon, bay, 
yew, holly, juniper, ſaſſafras, walnut, almond, ha- 
zel, cheſtnut, beech,. cacao or chocolate, and coffee. 
In my fixteenth, is the hiſtory of cotton, and the 
oak, and all things I could think uſeful to ſay of 
it ; particularly, demonſtrative arguments for the 
deſtruction of wood, and a propoſal how we may 
never want naval ſtores. In my ſeventeenth, is 
the hiſtory of alder, cedar, cypreſs, elm, aſh, maple, 
birch, aſpen, poplar, abele, willow, lime-rree, and 
guaiacum or lignum vite. In my eighteenth is a 
| hiſtory of bees, filkworms, oyſters, fiſh, as whales, 
ſturgeon, cod-fiſh, mackarel, herrings, ſprats, pil- 
chards, anchoveys, turbuts, ſalmons : Alſo an ac- 
count of the fiſhing-trade, with propoſals how to 
improve it both at home and abroad. In my 
nineteenth, is a hiſtory of birds, viz. eagles, hawks, 
and falonry, woodcocks, with a conjecture how 
birds fly over ſea. The eſtrich, with the manner 
of taking fowl in the Iſlands of Feroe, Hirta, and 
Stacka Donna, with the ſtrange and difficult 
manner of climbing rocks by thoſe inhabitants: 
and having alſo gone thro' the principal hiſtories 
of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
except beaſts, of which I have only given the 
hiſtory of ine, but that I have done very large- 
ly, and deſigned to have carried on this twen- 
tieth volume with the hiſtories of the horſe, ſheep, 
goat, ſtag, hog, coney, caſtor, dog, &c. and then 


have given over. | 

But truly, ſince. (beſide my trade of an apo- 
thecary, wherein I have always been, and ſtill 
am, diligent) I have fallen to the ſelling of coffee, 
| 1 48 tea, 
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tea, and chocolate in ſome conſiderable degree, 
I cannot without great Inconvenience to my 
8 affairs, which muſt not be neglected, 
pare time to carry on this hiſtory ſo well as I 
would do ; and beſide, conſidering what the 
antients have done in this affair, as alſo the 
moderns, viz, Mr. Ray, Blundevill, Markam, 
Solleyſel in his Compleat Horſeman, and divers others, 
I refer it to ſome that has more leiſure and skill; 


altho' I have endeavoured to make it the beſt 


account of trade upon the beſt and moſt ſure foot 
that ever has yet been publiſhed, and I could 


hear of. And all this I have done for the 


benefit of my country ; not doubting but if thoſe 
in authority will conſider, and apply what I 
have writ for England's advantage, it may 
quickly be made the richeſt and happieſt 
nation the ſun ſees. "4 
Burt if theſe things are not, or will not be un- 
derſtood, I'll no ways fret my ſelf, well know- 
ing that I fare as well as a great many perſons, 


whoſe charms are not heard, tho they charm 


ever ſo wiſely. Ee. 

- I moſt humbly and heartily thank all ſorts of 
my aſſiſtants, and ſhall teſtify my reſpects ta 
them whenever I have opportunity; and I muft 
particularly ſay, for a great many of the Royal 
Society, that they have been genteel, kind, and 
ready to communicate moſt knowledges I have 
asked them, in their power; without which, I 
own, I could not have carried on a great deal 
of what I have written. 

Thus I take leave of theſe papers, wiſhing 
that knowledge may cover the earth as the water 
covers the ſea, which is the hearty prayer of the 


world's well-wiſher, 


Joun Hovcuron, E. R. S. 


SOME 


Relating to the 


METHOD 


OF TRYING 


OAR and MINE RALS, 


By M. BRANDSHAGEN. 
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HIS oar is generally mixt with ſulphur 
and antimony, which muſt be ſeparated 

from it, if one will extract the metal 
therein contain'd, The roaſting of it, muſt be 
done with a mild and gentle hear, elſe it ſticks 
together and cakes, and the ſulphur cannot 
evaporate ; it alſo ſticks or adheres at the ſame 
time to the "T'reibſherben, that you cannot get it 
off wholly, and by conſequence you cannot make 
an exact tryal. To prevent this difficulty, 
you may powder your oar, and of the ſame weigh 
a certain quantity (as one ounce, or half an 
ounce, more or leſs, as you pleaſe) of it; take 
alſo three times as much as your oar weighs, of 
the black flux, and to each ounce of the oar 
two drachmas of new filings of iron, which are 
not ruſty, Mix all this very well together, put 
it in a crucible, cover it with ſalt, lute another 
crucible upon it as a cover, (as is mentioned by 
the copper oar) melt it down, and when cold, 
break your crucible, and you will find the re- 
gulus of lead at the bottom thereof, which you 
N weigh, and ſee how rich your oar is in 
lead. 5 
Note, 1. Let the crucible cool of it ſelf, 
without adding water to it, or to ſet it on a 
wet place, (às is more largely mentioned by the 
tryals of copper-oar) which you may obſerve as 
a 
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a general rule in the tryals of oar of all me- 
tals, 2. The reaſon why the iron is added, is, 
| becauſe the ſulphur of the iron and that of the 
oar, being of contrary natures, do work upon 
and deſtroy one another; and by this action rhe 
ſulphur of the oar cannot hold, but lets looſe its 
metal, which falls to the bottom of the crucible, 
when it is melted, and the earthy part with 
the iron and ſulphurs are turned into lacks. 
3. If the lead be ſtubborn and hard to melt, 
you may roaft it more eaſily by a gentle fire, 

to take the ſulphur away; but however it is not 
amifs to add a little filings of iron to it in the 


melting. 4. Inſtead of the black flux, you may 


add two parts of the heavy flux (lead-glafs) to 
one part of oar; and if the oar be ſtubborn, you 
may add to theſe two parts of heavy flux, one 
part of ſandiver, and proceed further as above. 
And whereas there is almoſt no lead-oar 
found in the world, which does not contain 
ſome filver, more or leſs; to know now how 
much there is in, you may put this regulus 
which you got out of the lead-oar, upon a well 
nealed coppel, and drive it off according to the 
rules preſcribed under the title of coppelling. 
There is another way to try the lead-oar for 
ſilver, viz. Take the ſame, pound it very fine, 
of this powder take ſuch a quantity as you de- 
ſign to try, and add to it eight parts of the ſame 
quantity of fine granulated lead, (the leſs ſilver 
this granulated lead holds, the berter it is:) mix 
both very well together, put in it a Treibſherben, 


and ſet the fame under a hot+ nealed muffel, 


give at firſt a ſtrong fire, till the lead begins to 
riſe and to drive or, boil, then let it go cooler, 
and the lead-oar will ſwim and circulate upon 
the boiling lead, and will roaſt itſelf there, _ 
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by degrees will wholly enter into the lead ;(for as 
long as there is ſulphur in the oar, it cannot 
unite with the lead.) When this is done, let it 
ſtand a good while longer under the muffel of 
the greateſt part of the lead is turned to ſlacks 
or glaſs, which you may ſee, when the metal is in 
the midſt, and the ſlacks round about it, as the 
yellow of an egg ſurrounded with the white of 
it. When the metal is now almoſt covered with 
theſe ſlacks or glaſs, pour it all together out into a 
mortar, or other metalline veſſel; and when cold, 
take it out, and with a hammer beat off the 
ſlacks that adhere tothe metal; which metal put 
upon a coppel, and drive it off, according to art; 
and the remaining ſilver corn you may weigh and 
make your calculation, how much ſilver there 
is in a cent or tunn of your lead-oar. 

Note, You muſt take juſt the fame quantity 
of the eight parts of the granulated lead, which 
you have added to the oar at firſt, and put that 
by itſelf upon a coppel, and drive it off; the re- 
maining filver corn is that which your adding 
lead contains, which muſt be ſubtracted from the 
| weight of the former ſilver corn, by laying it in 
the contrary ſcale, viz. in that, where your 
tryal weight lies, and then you have the 
right weight, how much filver the oar con- 
talns. | 


To make a tryal of lead-oar upon a table 
| in 4 room. n 


Make firſt a flux of two parts of ſaltpetre, and 
one part of charcoal- powder; then take pure 
lead-oar, roaſt it gently, and reduce it to fine 
powder. 'Take of this oar one part, and of the 
flux two parts; mix it well together, and put 

| 1 
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it into acrucible, or any other thing, (yea, in a 
wall-nut ſhell, if it will contain it) and put a 
ſwall burning charcoal upon it, or light it with 
a red-hot iron, and it will burn vehemently, 
and the lead which is in the oar will melt and 
flow together. But this is not a certain tryal, 


but only a curioſity, which may be done alſo 


by ſome other compoſed fluxes in the ſame way; 
and theſe fluxes are called the quick fluxes. 


Zo granulate Lead. 


Take a wooden tray, ſuch as fiſhmongers 
and other the like tradeſmen in London uſe, and 
rub the inſide thereof very well with chalk ; 
then melt your lead, and pour it (not too hot) 
in this tray, and ſwing it continually, in 
ſuch a manner as grooms do, to ſwing oats for 
their horſes, till it is cold, and you will find it 
well granulated; but as ſome grains are big, and 
others ſmall, you may let it paſs through a ſieve, 
to get the ſmalleſt part of the grains thereof, as 


what is better to mix with the powdered lead- 


oar; the reſt you may melt again, and granulate 
it as before. a e 


Lutum to line the inſide of the eſſay melting 
or other furnaces, that muſt endure 4a 


| ſtrong fire. 


Take Windſor clay and mix it with one third 
part of crucible powder, work it well through 
with a ſufficient quantity of water, to a due 
conſiſtence, and line your furnaces with it; let 
it dry by degrees before you make any fire in 

it, 
2 
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it, and if in the drying it gets ſmall ritches, 
preſs them together with your fingers. 
But if you are in a country or place, where 
no Vindſor is to be had, you may take potters 
or tobacco- pipe clay; but as the ſame is com- 
monly very fat, you muſt take two parts of 
crucible powder and one part of this fat clay: 
If it is not too fat, you may take equal parts of 
clay and crucible powder, yea, if the clay is 
lean, two parts of the ſame and one part of 
crucible powder. In caſe of need, you may take 
common or brewers clay, and temper it with 
crucible powder, that it becomes ſomewhat 
lean. In the reſt proceed as above directed. 
If you cannot have crucible powder, you may 
take old and well-burnt tobacco. pipes, pow- 
der d and ſifted. Or you may take pieces of 
ſuch rocks as will not melt or vittify in the fire, 
calcine them, and put them red-hot in cold 
water that you may the eaſier pulverize and 
ſift them. Or take pieces of common broken 
pots, - or- powder of bricks. Bart if you want all 
this, ou may make ſmall balls of the bigneſs of 
a cheſnut of your clay, you have at hand, and 
calcine them very well, and when you have 
powdered and ſifted them, uſe it inſtead of 
crucible powder, but this crucible powder is 
the beſt of all. je ORE 


How to vierify the inſide or lining of your 
Furnace, that it never gets any ritches 
nor crumbles away by the heat of the 


fire. 


Take pebble ſtones ( filices) the white and 
ſome what tranſparent are the beſt, or take fine 
Vor, UI, Bb fand 
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ſand well waſhed, powder'd and ſifted, but the 
filices are much better, which you may calcine, 
and put them ſo red hot in cold water, that 
you may the eaſier reduce them into powder 
and fift them through a fine ſieve. Take of 
this powder (either of the pebble-ſtones or 
ſand) one part ; of common or brewers clay, 
half a part; red-lead (minium) two parts; common 
water as much as is ſufficient to make it up into 
a pulp; with this anoint your lining, or the inſide 
of your furnace in thickneſs as the back of a 
knife; and when it is well dryed, fill your fur- 
race with charcoals and give a ſtrong fire; fo 
will 3X vitrify and keep your furnace many years 
A £58 Ae re Bg. 


To make Treibſberbes. 


Take one pound of pulverized tobacco-piþe 
clay, half a pound of erucible powder, and two 
ounces of finely powder'd and ſiſted glaſs; mix 
all this very well together, and with a ſufficient 
quantity of common water make it into a; paſte, 
of which you may form your treibſherbes with 
your hands, in ſuch bigneſs as you pleaſe: let 
them ſtand in the ſhadow ſome days, till they 
are a little dry, ſo that you can handle them, 
and then with a knife you may cut a foot under 
it, as alſo cut away the ſuperfluous matter, or 
what you do not like, and bring them to ſome 
handſome ſhape ; then ſet them again in the 
ſhadow, till they are perfectly dry. Note, 
When they are outwardly pretty dry, you may 
expoſe them to the ſun or the like warmth, or 
eſe it will be above two months e'er they are 
dry enough. | 


Note. 
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Note. You may beat the mixture of theſe 
treibſherbes into a mould made on purpoſe, 
either of braſs or hard wood, well poliſhed, in 
the ſame manner and ſhape as thoſe of the cop- 
pels, but larger; and the treibſherbes ſo .beaten 
in a mould are much better and alſo handſomer, 
than thoſe made only out of hands: neither 
have you then the trouble, of cutting them. But 
becauſe there is ſometimes occaſion to have them 
of a very different bigneſs and ſhape, which 
would fequire a multitude of moulds, I com- 
monly ſhape or form them with my hands. 
When they are thus dry, burn them very well, 
bur with caution; that is to ſay, to give a heat to 
them by degrees, or elſe they will fly all in ſmall 
pieces. The beſt way to burn them, is, (when 
you have a quantity) to put them into a furnace 
(either the melting, eſſaying, or any other fur- 
nace) put firſt a layer or bed of charcoals upon 
the bottom or grate, and upon that a layer of 
treibſherbes, one by one, and ſo make S. S. S. 
the laſt layer muſt be charcoals, a little thicker 
than you have made the reſt below; then put 
ſome burning charcoals at the top of this layer, 
and let it burn by itſelf downwards, ſo they will 
burn very well: when cold, take them out for 
vous nf 10 4:90” 0m) 7» -» 345 
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Tin-Oar is commonly pretty heavy, and it 
roduces a light metal; you find in many places 
' this oar in ſmall pieces of a diamond cut, but in 
colour either black 'or brown, and this is very 
good oar ; the common ſort appears for the moſt 
part of a black colour. . 
Bb 2 | To 
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Ar To make an exact tryal of this oar, ſo as 
perfectly to know its content of metal, cannot 


well be expected, becauſe, of the tenderneſs it 
has in the fire, and its abundance of ſulphur ; 


but however if you will know, what about it 


contains, you muſt weigh a certain quantity of 
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it, and roaſt it four times (as you are inſtructed 
by roaſting the copper-oar three times) and 
cleanſe it alſo as much as poſſibly you can from 
all terreſtrity, which is done this way, vir: 
when you have the firſt time roaſted it with; a 
good cheat, powder it well, put it in a wooden 
tray, pour a good quantity of water upon it, 
mix it well together, ſo the light terreſtrity WII 
{wim above; and by decanting the water ſrom it, 
will run off with the ſame. Repeat this ſo often, 
till nothing appears more on the ſuperficies of 


the water, or runs off with the ſame. This done, 


you muſt dry the remaining oar, and roaſt and 
waſh it again as before, and this you may do 
thtee times; the fourth time you may roaſt it to 
dead, without waſhing, and then the oar is 
prepared for the tryal, which you may weigh, 
and ſee how much there is gone off, to make 
your account about it. ii 

Then take your prepared oar, mix it with 
three times as much of the black flux, put it in 
a crucible, cover it with falt (as is faid in the 
trying and melting of the copper oar) melt it 
down, but give a quick and notJaſting fire, elle 
the tin is eaſily burat away; and becauſe the 
ſalia rob much of this tender metal in the fire 
allo, you may take inſtead of the black flux, 
the ſame quantity of powder'd pit-coals or culm, 


minx it together with the oar and melt it down; 
or inſtead of that, you may take pitch, turpen- 


tine or other reſinous matter, and it will do 
' the 


? 
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the ſame, when you melt it down with it. The 
regulus you. may weigh and make your account 
accordingly. 

I To ſeparate the ſilyer from tin, is ſomewhar 
difficult, becauſe the tin will not unite with the 
lead upon the coppel, but ſwims and burns to 
aſhes on the top of it, being ſo much mix'd 
with a ſuperfluous and fixed ſulphur; yet it may 
in ſome meaſure be done in the following man- 
ner: Take your regulus you got out of the oar, 
add to it twice as much of granulated copper, 
put it upon a treibſherben under the muffel, 
and let it melt together, or melt it down to- 
gether in a crucible; and when it is well united, 
draw it out into a mortar, or other ſuch reſſel, | 
and you will find a brittle metal, which take 
and add. to it ſixteen times as much as the tin 
weighed of Br ranulated lead: ſet it again un- 
der the muffel, and let it melt and ſlake very 
well, in ſuch a manner, as is mentioned by 
ſeparating the ſilver from lead-oar ; then take it 
out, pour it into a mortar, when cold, put it 

upon a well-nealed coppel under the muffel, 

and let it drive off according to art. 

Note 1. The copper is here added, be- 
cauſe; that it has a great affinity to Glrer, and 
takes the ſame to it ſelf, which otherways. would 
not leave the ſulphurous tin, or unite with the 
lead. 2. You-muſt take as much copper and 
lead as you have added to your tin, by itſelf; 
melt ir together, put it upon a coppel and 

drive it off, the ſilver corn that remains muſt be 
put in the ſcales of the weight, in weighing the 
ſilver corn that came from the tin, as is ſaid al- 
ready by the ſeparating the ſilyer from lead-oar ; 


and 8 remaining weight or heavineſs of the 
771 
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ſuver corn, is that which is contained in your 

To ſeparate d ilver from Copper- Oar, Nr 
from the copper itſelf. 


7 


If you will try copper-oar for filver, you muſt 
firſt reduce it to copper, as is before directed. 
Then take your copper regulus you got out of 
the oar, (or any other copper you have a mind to 
try for ſilver ;) beat ir as thin as you can, or 
granulate it, or break it in very ſmall pieces. 
Then take ſixteen times as much lead, as your 
copper weighs, put this upon a well-nealed 
coppel, and when it well drives, put your cop- 
per by degrees, or by little and little upon this 


driving lead, which will ſwallow. it up, and 


art 


Note 1. When you put the copper to the 
lead upon the coppel, give a {ſtrong fire; but 
when it drives -well together, diminiſh. the heat 
by degrees, and at laſt let it go off as cold as 
you, can, yet ſo that the filver corn does not 
ſtarve; in the tryals of other metals you muſt do. 
the contrary. 2. You muſt take of the ſame 
lead and the ſame quantity, as you have uſed, 
to the copper; put it upon a nealed coppel by 


itſelf, and drive it off: the remaining ſilver 
corn muſt be ſubſtracted or laid in the contrary 
ſcale, in weighing the former ſilver corn, that 
came from the lead and copper together. 


Method 


uni e itſelf with it; let it drive off according to 
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N Method for Calcining or Roaftng of Copp bs 24 


Oar, which may alſo be obſerved for 
other, except Lead-Oar. e "I 


The calcining or roaſting of the oars is inven- 
ted and intended, to ſeparate the ſulphurous, 


arſenical, or other ſuch like volatile particles 
thereof, elſe they deſtroy the metal contained in 
the oar, when it comes to a hot melting fire, and 
turn it into dregs and ſcoria, which are after- 


wards not ſo eaſily reduced ; and if they are, 


it is always with a conſiderable loſs of the meta! 
let it be of what kind foever. This roaſtin; 
now is performed thuůuynnr. 
Firſt, take your oar and pound it groſly in the 
bigneſs of ſmall peaſe, lentils or the like ; of 
this you take ſuch a quantity, as you intend to 
try, as one ounce, half an ounce, Oc. more or 
| lefs, as you pleaſe; put it in a treibſherben, 
ſet it under the muffel in the eſſay furnace, and 
roaſt it, (in the beginning with a gentle fire, 
which by degres you may enereaſe, yet that it 
neyer comes to the higheſt degree) by often 
Rirring it with an iron hook, till you ſee, that 
no more fnmes ariſe from it, nor that you can 
perceive, that it ſmells very much. 1 


Obſervations. 


1. If you give at firſt ſtrong fire, the ſulphur 
and other volatiles will not evaporate ſo well, 
but the fire will fix them, and you never will 
get them clear off. Ga 

2. If your furnace be hot when you ſet un 
bar to roaſt, it will ſprattle and fly, by which 
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you loſe part of it, and cannot make a juſt account 
of its content. To prevent this, you muſt either 


wet your oar with water, after it is weigh'd, or; 
which is better, cover your Treibſherben with 


the oar, by another empty 'Treibſherben, till it 


becomes hot under it, and begins to ſmoke, 
(which you may ſee by often taking off the upper 


you may proceed as above deſcrib .. 
3. If you are curious to know by the fumes or 


Treibſherben) then it will ſprattle no more, and 


ſmoak, what ſort of volatile mineral is mix*d 


with the oar, you muſt obſerve the colour of 


the fume, viz. When the oar abounds. in. ſul- 
phur, you will ſee perfectly a blue flame, with 
a dark whitiſh fume, and the more terreſtrial 
the oar is, the more darkiſh will this ſmoak be; 


ſame. oars that are not ſo. much ſulphurous, 
will only give a dark whitiſh fume, without 
avy blue. In others the ſulphur is ſo ſubtil, 
that you cannot ſee any fumes, , whilſt ſtanding 
in the fire under the muffel ; but when taken out 
and turn'd againſt the light, yau may ſee them: 


yea, in others they are more ſubtil, ſo that you 
cannot perceive any thing by the ſight, but only 


by the ſmell, when it is taken out from under 


the muffel. If there is any arſenic in the oar, 


the ſmoak will be much greater and more dark 
and browniſh than that of ſulphur, and if it is 


mixt with ſulphur, you may perceive ſome 
blueiſh mix'd with it. The beſt obſervation 


yon can make in this caſe, is, that you hald any 
flat and ſmooth iron over or in the fumes, only 
for ſome minutes, and when there ſticks any 
perfect white matter, without any other colour, 


to it, and that pretty much, you may with 
certainty judge, that it is arſenic ; but you muſt 


pot ſmell to this oar, becauſe of its mercurial 
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venomous particles, but let it roaſt, till not the 
leaſt of the white matter ſticks to an iron. It is 
very difficult to judge by the fumes, if there is 
any antimony mix'd with the oar, eſpecially 
ſulphurous oars, becauſe the ſulphur of antimony 
burns in the ſame way, as common ſulphur 
does, except that the fumes of the firſt are more 
daarkiſh, but hard to be diftinguiſhed eſpecially 
in a ſulphurous and alſo terreſtrial ar; and 
it is impoſſible to deſeribe this, as well as the 
other obſervations about the fumes, perfectly by 
the pen; it muſt be learn d by experience. 
4. If you ſhould powder your oar very ſine 
inthe firſt roaſting, as this is above, the ſulphur 
therein would not ſmoak away ſo well, but 
. would melt, ſtick together and cake, tho” you 
might ſtir if as diligently as you could; and fo 
not only hinder the evaporation of the ſulphur, 
but the ſame would fix it ſelf with the oar in 
ſome meaſure, and you would nerer be able, 
totally to ſeparate it from the oar afterwards. 

The oſtener you take your Treibſherbens with 
the oar out of the fire, and let it cool a very 
little, only that it receives a freſh air, the better 

and ſooner will the ſulphur evaporate. 

_  Secoudly, When now in the firſt roaſting of 
your oar it does not ſmoak any more, when you . 
take it out from under the muffel and hold it 
againſt the light, although it ſmells a little ſtill, 
then take and pound it in your mortar a little 
ſmaller, but not to a fine powder; ſet it under 
the muffel again, let the fire not be too ſtrong 
at firſt, (yet you may allow it more heat, than 
in the firſt roaſting) and increaſe the ſame by 


degrees, and in a higher degree as in the firſt | 
roaſting. +; Continue this ſo long, till it neither MM 
ſmoaks nor ſmells more, and ſtir it during the Flt 
whole operation very often, 'Then, 14 
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Thirdly, Take out your Treibſherben with 


the oar, and powder this very fine, the finer 
the better; ſet it under the muffel again, give a 
good fire, ſtirr it often, and ſo roaſt it to dead, 
that is to ſay, that not in the leaſt it ſmoaks and 
ſmells any more: when it is become red hot 


under the muffel, then take it ont, let it cool, 


and fo it is ready for the melting. How much 
now it is diminiſned in weight, ſo much volatile 


mineral particles have been in your oar. But 
you muſt not weigh this your roaſted oar whilſt 


hor, for then it will be much heavier, than when 


it is cold. 
Obſer vation. 
You muſt chuſe at firſt a Treibcherben, that 


is not only big enough to contain your oar, bur 


that at leaſt the third part of it remains empty, 


or unfilled, becauſe in the ſecond, and more in 
the third roaſting, the oar increaſes conſiderably 
in its bulk, and vou would have no room left, | 


* 


to ſtir it with your hook. 


Method to melt copper-oar, in order to maks + 


a tryal thereof. 


When your oar is made fit for melting, as 


is ſaid in the method of roaſting, take that quan- 
tity which is roaſted; and add to it three times 
as much of the black flux; mix it well together, 


and put it in a crucible of ſuch a dimenſion, 
that it is not quite filled up by this mixture, but 
ſo much room left, that you may cover the 
ſame with ſome common falt, about the thick- 


' neſs of a quill, or more; preſs this ſalt alittle 


hard upon it. 14 
r Then 


* 
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Then take another crucible (the next follow- 
ing in ſmallneſs in the ſet) in whoſe bottom you - 
muſt make a hole in bigneſs of a ſmall piece, 
and place the mouth of this crucible upon the 
mouth of your filled crucible, ſo that the bottom 
with the hole in it ſtands upwards ; lute them 
ſo together with ſome clay: (Note, The Mind ſor 
clay is the moſt convenient for this luting, be- 
cauſe you can ſeparate it better from the cruci- 
bles after the melting is done, than any other 
clay.or lutum. DET ER F-1) 
Put this your crucible upon a pedeſtal in 

your melting furnace, give in the beginning 
but little hear, that your crucible do not crack, 

augment the fire by degrees, and you will ſee a 
fume, and after that a flame ariſe out of the fmall 
hole at the top of the crucible, keep the fire in 
that degree, ſo long as the matter boils ſoftly up, 
which you can hear by the noiſe ; and if it ſhould 
boil too. faſt, or your fire was too great during 
this boiling, it will all run out of that little hole 
at the top. When it ceaſes to boil, and no 
more fume or flame doth ariſe, you may then 
give a ſtrong melting fire, by ſhutting and open- 

ing the regiſters of the furnace, and by adding 
more coals round about the crucible. (But have 
a care not to fill up the furnace higher with 
coals than about to the middle of the crucibles 
cover; if you fill it up higher, or to the top of 
this cover, the whole matter will boil up ſtrong- 
ly, and will run out of that ſmall hole.) Continue 
this degree of fire for ſome time, till you ſee the 
crucible, not red, but white hot, and that there 
ariſes out of that little another ſmoak or fume, 
more ſubtil than the fumes were in the beginning 
of the melting. - (Note, Theſe laſt mentioned 
are the common ſigns to judge when the melting 


18 
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is done, but they are not infallible: and here 
the greateſt obſervation is to be had in the 
whole operation, and indeed very difficult to 
be known by the beſt maſters in this art, vi. 
The right time how long the oar muſt continue 
in the fire in melting, or to hit the right time 
when it muſt be taken out; becauſe ſome oars 
are very hard and ſtubborn in melting, and re- 
quire not only a longer time, but alſo a ſtronger 
fire, yea a ſtronger flux: other ſort of oars are 
very fuſible, and eaſily deſtroy the melted metal, 
and it is impoſſible to know the nature and tem- 
per of theſe oars beforehand, either by ſigus or 
other ways, without making firſt a tryal there 
of; and yet it is of great concern to make the 
tryals right, if you will know the true content 
of your oar. If you let the oar ſtand too long in 
the melting fire, the metal will conſume and 
burn away, and ſo you cannot make your com- 
putation right ; on the other hand, if you let it 
not melt (ſcil. ſtubborn oars) throughly well, 
vou will find a defarmed maſs, mixed with its 
terreſtrial parts, and ſo your tryal is erroneous 
again; and though you can mend this accident by 
melting this maſs over again with the triple ad- 
dition of the black flux, but however, it is not 
a juſt tryal to be depended upon for ſeveral rea- 
ſons. And therefore in all theſe inconveniences, 
it is the beſt way to make a new or freſh” tryal, 
having found out by the firſt melting the nature 
of your oar; and acccrding as you have found it, 
you may trace it in your ſecond tryal. But to 
come more eaſy to that, it is beſt to roaſt at 
firſt the double quantity of the oar which you 
deſign to try, the ſame you can divide after- 
wards in two perfect equal parts; and thoꝰ you 


Mould fail in the firſt part of your W 
have 
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of roaſting it anew; and when, you think it has 
enough, take your crucible out of the furnace, 
and put it upon a dry place: (have à care not 
to put it upon a wet one, nor never put your 
crucible into water to haſten, the cooling there- 
of, for your metal will fly in the crucible in many 
corns and atoms, which# with ſome labour and 
loſs are recovered) as upon a ſtone or brick, 
beat a little upon the ſame ſtone or brick with 
a hammer, that the melted metal may fall in 
one corn or regulus to the bottom of the cruci- 
ble, becauſe ſome oars are ſo much mix'd with 
terreſtrities, that theſe together with the flux 
become ſo tough or thick, that the ſmall metal- 
line corns cannot penetrate through them to the 
bottom, unleſs. a little help'd by this means. 
When your crucible is cold, lay it in the palm 
of your left hand, (upon ſome cloth, or a glove, 
if you pleaſe) and with a hammer give a good 
ſtroak about the middle of it; then the crucible 
will break, moſt commonly juſt above the melt- 
ed matter; where firſt you muſt obſerve, if 
the flux (which is the upper part) is ſmooth, and 
a hole ſunk in the middle of its ſuperficies, as a 
ſign that it is well melted : but if you find it 
rough and unequal, it is a ſign, that either it {| 
is not melted well, or your flux has been not 1 
ſtrong enough to conquer the oar. Then beat i; 
that piece of the crucible, where the flux and it 
metal lies ſtill united, in traverſe ways, and the 
bottom of it will break commonly in the middle | 
over, where you will £nd your metalline corn | 
or regulus, which you may weigh upon a tryal | el 
| 
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ſcale, and make your computation, how. much 
metal or e a cent or a tun of oar wall 
yield. 
5 Nute. 
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Note. In breaking the lower part of the 
crucible to find your regulus, you may obſerve, 
that if this regulus lies looſe between the bot- 
tom and the ſlacks, and that it of itſelf falls 
out, like the kernel of an over-ripe hazelnut, 
your regulus is then very clean and good, but 
has ſtood too long in the fire, and ſome of your 
metal is confumed ; but on the contrary, if 
your regulus ſticks too much to the ſlacks, and 
you cannot get it off from them but with trouble 
and labour, then it has not had its full melting. 
The right is, that it ſticks not too cloſe to the 
ſcoria, but can very eaſily and with a little 
touching and motion be ſeparated both from 
the ſlacks and the bottom, and that it does not 
fall out by itſelf, as having ſome conſidefable 
empty ſpace between the ſlacks and the regulus; 
then you may depend that your tryal in this 
refpe& is exactly made. 


Another way of trying copper. or. 


| You may take the oar raw and unroaſted, 
powder and mix it with the treble quantity of 
the black flux, and melt it down in the ſame 
manner as above; and then inſtead of a merallick - 
regulus you will find a black matter at the bot- 
tom of the crucible (unleſs the oar be very rich, 
and little ſulphur in it:) this black matter (which 
is called copper-ſtone, you may roaſt like the 
raw oar, and melt it again with the ſame quan- 
tity of flux, and you will find your copper in a 
regulus at the bottom of the crucible. . But t he 
firſt way above directed is preferable to this. 
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Deals, Oars, Handſpikes, Maſts, Terpentine, Oil 
of Terpentine, Oil of Spike, Pitch, Tar, and Rozin 
were im ported, Anno 1694,5, 408. Youns Firrs how 
managed, Names of Divers, 409, Managing, and Uſe 
of Firrs, 410, 411. 13659 Maſts unter the Stadthouſe 
1 Amſterdam. Cities, built with Firr, ib. What Maſts 
rom Norway and New- England. Some 42 Inches Dia- 
meter. Beſt to bring great Maſts thence. Splicd Mafts. 
Which beft, 412, To bore Maſts from Top to Bottom beſt, 
and why, 413. Some Firrs received no damage in the hard 
Froft, 420. Wen BUT 
Fiſh, the ſorts, Whales here found, 531. Cetaceous kind 
what, They are called Sea-beafts, and why ;” not Carni- 
worous, ſay ſome ; one ninety Fot Tong. Uſe of Whale-bone, 
332. Sorts of Whales, ibeir Deſcription. Mes Faber : 
their 


PA 


INDEX. 


their ſuppos d Food, 523, 534. Their Parts, anner of 
catchins, 534, $35: Eremet, and their Deſcyiption, 
Progreſi, a Harping leon, North-Eaſt Paſſage. How much 
Blubber, Oil, Finn, and Sperma Cæli were imported Anno 
1694,5. 536. e a 

Sturgeon deſcribed, many in the Adriatick, but ſmaller than 
in the Baltick, their bull, where they delight. Caveare bow 
cured, as alſo the Body, where caught, how fed, wvhy 
' caught with Nets, they eat no groſs Food, 537. Catching 
about Hamburgh, d:Ference of Current there and in Pruſ- 
ſia, j freſh Sturgeon plentiful at Ramburgh al Summer. 
Bunns what, and how made, 538. Their Deſcription, 
Catching, Quantity caught in a Bunn, Hamburgh Stur- 
geon cured very finely, A Hint toſupply London Markets, 

39. The Pruſſia Fiſhing' for Sturgeon, 540, 541. 
Lid Fiſhing 541, 542. Inconveniences of Hamburgh 
Fiſhing, A Propoſal, how much imported 1694, 5. Ca- 
veare, 542. 

Cod-fiſh deſcribed, Cod Sounds, Cod à Delicate, ſerves for 
Bread, 543. Divers ſorts, how much imported Anno 1694, f. 
caught in divers Places, 544. | | 

Mackerel deſcribed, much in Eſteem, their Food, wheretaken, 


44 _ 

1 5 deſcribed, A Proverb, King of Fiſh, manner of dreſ- 
ſing and catching, Birds diſcover them, carried to Land, 545. 
Six ſorts, manner of Salting, how much Fire to a Laſt, 546. 
How long Red-Herrings are curing, What delays their Cure, 
Where beft for Herring Houſes, Curing of Herrings, How 
much Salt ſuffices, How many Herrings to a Barrel, and 
Barrel 0 a Laſt. Pickled at Sea, What are Pickled-Her- 
rings, Drying Herrings, How they ſwim and increaſe, 


547. | 

Sprats don't differ from Herrings, how ſold, two ſorts, where 
Pilchards frequent, Sprats in a Mear at one certain time 
yearly, great quantities of Sprats or Sparlings at Waring- 
ton, great quantities brought to Billingſgate, 548 

Pilchards deſcribed, where caught, when and how, how many 
at a time, their Price, how cured, and where ſold, 549, 5 50+ 
Difference between Herring and Pilchard, 550. 

Anchovy deſcribed, ſome near Cheſter, where caught, bow 
cured and uſed, their Name, 550. 2 | 

Flat-Fiſh deſcribed, 551. - | 

Turbut deſcribed, 551. | 

Salmon, meaning of its Ward, its Names at divers Ages, its 

Weight, Deſcription, Jaws, Spawning, and quick Growth, 
552. Migration and Spawning of Salmons, 553. Its Fleſh 

Ccz2 deſcribeds 


INDEX. 


_ deſcribed, Pickling, their Leaping and Food, from whence 
they come, 5 54. a 4 

Britain, its Compaſs, how much Fiſh may be caught in the 
Britiſh Seas, We catch more Fiſh than the Dutch, and 
eby. Oyſters, Red-Herrings, and Pilchards are ours, 
Freſh Herring and Mackatel, 555. 

Neceſlity the Improvement of Trade, Books about Fiſhing- 
Trade, King Charles IId' Patent, 10980 J. in one Stock. 
32000 Cod-fiſh caught in three Weeks in one Dogger, 556. 
Veſels, Men, and Money ſaid to be raiſed by fiſhing in Hol- 
land, Complaints of the Engliſh, Notes on Dutch Eſtery, 
557+ , Advantages of a great Stock, great Profit propoſed, 
moderate Gain moſt believed, how many. Souls under the 
States General, how many live by Fſhing. 4 Remark, at 
bat places the Fiſh are at ad ſeaſons, 558, How much 
Fi the Dutch are ſaid. to catch. The Poor's Rate of Evg- 
land, Herrings caught without Buſſes, Preſſing Herrings, 
Beſt Herrings, Cheap Herrings, 559. N ih 

Lampreys, 559. | 

Places and Times of catching moſt ſorts of Fiſh, 559. 

Times of Fiſhin, Value of Dutch Fiſhery, De Witt's Book, 
Convenjency of Holland's Situation for Fiſhery, Herring- 
Fiſhing o on the Britiſh Coaſt, and when, and where.; 
«vhen ſalting of Herrings and Cod began, and by who. 
Flow mary Veſjels the Dutch uſe in Fiſhing ; De Witr's 
Valve of Herrings caught by the Dutch, 560. - Convenien- 
cy of Holland for Whale Fiſhing ; Reaſons why. the 
Dutch have /o good a Fiery; Number of Veſſels went from 
Holland in three days; De Witt's Account of the Fiſhing 
Profit moſt likely; Intereſt of the Dutch; De Witt“? Far; 
Cauſe of Labour and Wealth ; London bigger than the thir- 
teen chief Towns of Holland, 561. More Fiſh caught by 
Engliſh Un Dutch, Ways to conſume more F. ſh, A Propo- 
ſal for Conſumption, 562, 563. St. Dunſtan, Mavinated 
Fiſh, A farther Propoſal, Walnut-Trees, 563. 4 Propo- 
ſal for a foreign Trade of Filh, Encouragement already gi- 
ven, An ill Article, Salting on board, 564. E 

Furniture rich, our Intereſt, 515. | | 


| G 
Cuatacum or Lignum Vitæ d 


eſerihed, Hoxy to. propagate it, 
Its Uſe, How much imported in a Year, 521. 


Hawks, their Deſſcription Div! 20n, Ape, and. Way. to, know 
it, 569. WIA Dagan Hawks. Bald nn 
IS | 4 


INDEX. 

"the Food, and Epes, The Honey-Buzrard, hey Neft, 
Food, and Eggs. The Ring-Tail, ber Food and Eggs, 
$70. The Kite, More-Buzzard, Peregrine Falcon, 
Sacre, Jer-Falcon, Contore, 571. The Mountain-Fal- 

eon, Falcon Gentle, Haggard, White Falcon, Barbar 
Falcon, Red Falcon, Red Indian Falcon, . 
Creſted Indian Falcon, Lanner, Hobby, how Larks 
are caught by them, How they are caught. The Keſtrel, 
72. The Merlin. Its Prey. The Short-wing'd Hawks. 


The Goſhawk. How that is diſtinguiſted from all others. 
Its Prey, The Sparrow-Hawk. Her Eggs and Prey. How _ 


this Bird is caught, 4 Summary of Falconry, 574. 
Diſeaſes, Accidents and Cures relating to Hawks, 575. 
Hawkers, their Defence, 399, 435- | | 
Hazel-Nuts, their Deſcription. How many imported 1694; 5. 

How Hanel is beſt raiſed, and when. Tranſplanting and 

Grafting. What Soil beft, Good for Coppices. Great 

Nuts at Cheſthunt in Hertfordſhire, 436. Uſe of Hazel 

to thicken Woods, 437. 

Heat, Actual and Potential the ſame, 460. | 
Hirta, its Diviſion. How they climb when they kill their 

Fowls, Killing Fouls in the Miſt, and with G inns, 581. 
Holly, deſcribed and commended, 424. A rare Holly Hedge. 

Divers forts. The variegated made by Art. How to propa- 

gate Holly by Sowing and Setting, 425. A way to make 

Holly grow. An Teva for its delay, A great Increaſe. 

Uſes of Holly. Birdlime, how made, 426. Uſes of Hol - 

ly, 427. | 
| 6 SY 
Jeſſamine deſcribed. Its Oil. 

398 

Incloſure, 4 Propoſal about it, 403. as 
Juniper deſcribed, Three ſorts. Tis thought to be a Baſtard 
Cedar. How propagated. A brave Arbour and Hedge of it. 
427. How big the Arbour. An Improvement. Uſe of Juniper- 


Berries and their Oil. The Gum, Coals, Wood and Bloſſoms. 


A Funiper Lecture, 428, 
| L. 


Labour, Cauſe of it, 561. 

Leather Oil'd, its reaſon, 

Lime-tree d-ſcribed, Hoey raiſed, 519. Great Lime-trees 
removed. Advantages of Lime-trees, Uſes of Lime: tree. 
How lebe from danger. lis Phyſical Uſe. Diftance for 
Walks, Magnitude, 520, | 


Limons, 


How made. Feſſamine-Butter, 


INDEX. 
Limons, their Deſcription, and how many imported, 400. : 


pid 402, 
Logwood, 521. How much imported, ib. 


London bigger than the thirteen chief Towns of Holland, 564. 


M. ONS 
Maple deſcribed. Its Propagation and Uſe, Pliny's Account £ 
of it, 414. Maple of high Value with Virgil, 515. 
Mangoes, 433. EN Do | 
Maſtich-Tree deſcribed, Lentiſeus. Maſtich grows chiefly 
in the Iſle of Chio. Its Uſe, 420, How much Maſtich im- 
ported Anno 1694-5. 421. | | 
Myrtles come from Crete, 500. 
N. 
Naval Stores, how never to avant them, 491. 
Neceſſity the Improvement of Trade, 556. 
Nephritie Wood, 521. | | erde 
Nutmegs, how many imported, 421. Candyed Nut megt. 
Mace, how much imported. Oil of Mace. Uſe of the Oil 
of Mace and Candyed Nutmegs, ib. a 


| O. | 
Oak. Its Deſcription. How ſet, 465. How Acorns muſt be 
ſown, and the Sprouts managed, 466. Management of the 
Tranſplanting Oaks. Diſtances of Planting. Staking. Hing. 
Character of good Oak. Divers ſorts of Oaks, 467. Tue 
common Oaks. Beſt Ground for Oaks. Where beft Timber 
_ grows, Oaks thrive not in Extremes, 468. Oaks «pill grow 
on Rocks, and ſuch make the beſt Timver. Some grow on 
Sand, which makes the beſt Grain. Stirring the Ground 
good, Graffing and Inoculation. Tvanſylanting. Tap- root. 
Trenching. Set not deep. Air, 468. The Poſition of Trees 
to be obſerv:d in Tranſplanting. Dangerous to ſet Trees open, 
that have been uſed to Shelter. What Situation beſt, 
470. Great Trees tranſplanted with ſucceſs, and how, 371. 
The Diſtance to plant Timber-Trees. Fencing. Pruning. 
Time of Felling, To know what fit to fell, aud when, 472. 
Selling of Wood, When io fell, and how, The Bark, 473 · 
Mr. Leybourne and r. Cook about Meaſuring, Remov-. 
ing and Drawing of Timber. What is a Tun and a Load of 
Timber. Barking of Trees. Laying up of Timber, and in 
Water firſt. The Venetians and Turks Cuſtom, Buryings in 
Earib or Wheat. Szaſonings by Fire, 474. Green Timber. 
Scorching of Timber. Charcoal good, tho covered with Earth 
1500 Tears. Boring of Columns. Stopping of Clefts, Quar- 
tering. Lacquering. Prevention of Fire. Capping. A bf 
3-4 ber. 


INDEX. 


. Timber, The Grain. Oaken Organ Pipes, 4) 5. Beſt Place 
for the Growth of Timber, Some Oak as cell vein' d as 
Walnut. Durability. Tree-nails. Laths. Strength, Petri» 
fied Mood. Subterranean Woed, 476. Feling of Fuel. 
Stacking. Charcoal. Fetching home, Stumps of Oak, Rai- 
ſing them. The German Devil. Some Oak imitates Ebo- 
ny, 477. Standing Trees d:ceitful. Growth of Copſes when 
they ſhould be cut. When Oaks ſtould be fell'd for Bart. Uſe 
of Oak, 478. Oak- Aſhes what good for. Acorn-Cups, Ground 
Oak. Roots. Gauls. Miſletoe. Moſs, 479. May-dew. A- 
 corns, Excellencies of Oaks. Bigneſs of Oaks, and of the 
old Royal Sovereign's Maſts and Timbers, 480, A brave 
Table, Keel, and Mainmaſt. Dodona's Oak. Several o- 
ther Oaks, 481. Magnitude of Oaks. Tapping of Trees. 
Parts of Trees, &c. 482, Petrified Oak. Deſtruction of 
Mood an Advantage, and the contrary à great Prejudice. 
Advantages of Latimer's Mods in 50 Tears, and qwhat the 
Ground would have made, if the Wood at firſt had been de- 
ftroy d, 483. Il Husbandry to let Wood ſtand where it ſeems 
to thrive moſt, demonſtrated in divers Examples, 48 5. Moſt 
Soils good for Timber, Calculations. Woods help to Rains, Ge- 
neral Contemplations on Wood, 485. Remarks on 30 Ships 
built by Charles II. Ships with foreign Plank after 8 or 9 
Years time, better than moſt of the 30 in 3 Years, 486, Fo- 
reign Timber and Plank uſed by us, and 2 European 
Nations. A Conference about Foreign Plank. It's inſupporta- 
ble to uſe all Engliſh, 487. Where the beſt Foreign Plank. 
What Proportion it bears to the Engliſh, and the Reaſons 
evhy, 488. Engliſh Plank of ſhort Lengths better than Fo- 
reign, and qvhy ; but not other. Authority for <vhat is ſaid, 
489. King and Council's Approbation of foreign Plank, Sea- 
coal ſpoils Wood. The Sum of all, 490. A Propoſal to pre- 
vent for ever the «vant of Naval Stores, 491. How many 
Sault, Pipe, Hog ſheads, Barrel and Firkin Staves, Clap- 
boards, Oaken-boards, Pipe-boards, Planks, Wainſcots, Pipe- 
wood, Quarters, Cork, and Pot-Aſhes were imported in one 
Year. The Uſe of Gauls and Notes on the Wood, 492. Clap- 
boards, &. Cork, Pot-Aſb. How made in Ruſſia, and its 
Uſe. Soap-making, Cauſe of Fertility, Lapis Infernalis. 
4 lle, 493. | 
Olive-tree, its Deſcription. How many, and howw much Oil 
imported a year. Uſe of Olives and Oil. Oil's Excellency, 
404, Uſed in Medicine, Cauſe of Tumours, and Eaſe in 
Stone and Cholick. A Propoſal to preſerve Health in hot 
Plantations, 406. Oil preſerves Liquor and Iron, is * 
vr 


INDEX. 


for the Decoration of Mankind, Painting. Inauguration of 
Kings, Prieſts, and Prophets, 8 | 8 . 7 

Oranges. Their deſcription, and how many imported, 460, 
401. A Propoſal for a larger Conſumption, and Anſavey. to 
an Objefion, 401. Eſſence of Oranges. Orange-flower- 
water. Orange-Tree Standards. Orange Flowers, 
Peel. Oil. 402. | 


Oyſters deſcribed, when bred, where they ſpat, They move not 


wnleſs by Force, Where drudg'd for and laid, Why Greeniſh, 
528. How they feed, when # for Sale, To know their 
Age, Reaſon of Price, Spat, Cultch, Laws of Admiralty, 
Felony, 529. Where Oyfters are chiefly catch'd and laid, 
they ave two or three Tears in growing. How they are 
made green, their Movement, Reaſon of dearneſs, Admiral- 
ty. Laws, Five-Fingers, Cultch incouraged, Oyſters good 
in June and July, Where ſalteft, Iſle of Wight, Paris, 
530. an 
| 3 3 
Perfumes. Theiv reaſon, 62 
Pepper long and red deſcribed, 452. 8 * 
Pimienta or Jamaica-Pepper, 452. deſcribed. Tlougbt to be 
Amomum, 453. Deſcrib'd by Dr. Hans Sloane. How tis 
cured, 4.54» Its farther Account. Chymical Oil. Its Uſe. 
A Succedaneum to Carpobalſamnm. Names given it by di- 
vers, 45 Fo , | 


Plumbs what imported 403. Dryed. Their Uſe, 403. 
Pomgranate. Its deſcription and uſe, How many imported, 


400. 
Poor's Rate of England, 559. 


Poplar. Its Uſe, 517. 


Princes Wood, 521. 

Prunelloes, 403. CP 

Prunes. Their Uſe. How many ſpent in a year by each. A 
Propoſal for their Conſumption, 403. | | 


1 R 

Rhodium, 521. 

Saſſafras deſcrib d. Where it grows, lis Uſe. The Berries 
aunders, 521. 
w-Mills, 419. 

Ships long, 413. 


Silkworm 


= > | * 


 Silkworm deſcribed. What imported Anno 1694, 5. 526, 527, | 
Silk-making, Authors. Management of Silkworms, 
Letters and Verſes thereon, where Printed, Silkworms, not 
likely to ſucceed in America, and why. 4 Quere, 527. 

Smell, Its Theory ariſh'd for, 398. 

Soap-making, Its reaſon, 405. | 

Souls, how many under ibe States General, 558, 

Spices. A Cut thereof, 422. 

Sumach, 521. 


*” 

Tafte, it: Theory wviſh'd for, 398. 

Terpentine-Tree deſcribed, 408. Terpentine, its Hiſtory, 
and Oil, 414. Its Oil and Oil of Vitriol will cauſe great 
Heat and Ebullition. Ouwalities of theſe Oils, How they 
cauſe Heat. Some Inftances, 415. Oil of Spike, Pitch, 
and Tar, how made. The Hearth how made, 416, 417. 
Excellent Charcoal, Candle Wood. Rozin helps to make Pitch. 
Pitch made quickly, ib. Rozin hew made, alſo Lamp and 
Printers black. Tar in Scotland. Terpentine and 
itt Oil, Rozin, Tar, and Pitch, how made near Mar- 
ſeilles, 418. 4 Book of Terpentine. Scale, Firr, Box- 
es, 419. . | 

Long Teleſcopes, 576. p | | 

Timber, ere the beſt grows, 468, 476. Mhatis a Tun 
and Load of Timber, 474. | 

Tranſplanting, 471. 


 Vanilla's their Deſcription and Uſe, 4.56. 
Uſe of Foreign things improves us here, 423. 


W. 

Walnut-Trees, 563. 

Walnut-Tree deſcrib'd. Its Sorts. The Black praiſed. 
Planting, 429. Propagation of Walnut-Trees. Grafting. 
Beft Compoſt. What Ground beſt, Uſes of the Wood, 430. 
At what diftance to plant Walnuts. Where plenty. 4 way 
of increaſe.» Uſes of the Wood, How coloured, 431. Uſe 
of Walnuts, The beſt Timber, Grafting, Its advantage. 
To preſerve Walnuts good all the year, 432. How many 
Walnuts vill make a Gallon of Oil. The Oil of the Leaves. 
The Uſe of the green Husks and Leaves, alſo of the Oil and 
Kernel, A Vomit. Young Nuts their Uſe. Walnut Water. 
Preſerud a ndCandyed Nuts, 433. - ä 

Ver, III D d Warm 


INDEX. 

Warm Drink, its Praiſe and Uſe in Diſeaſes, 450. 

Wax, vid. Bees. 

Wealth, Cauſe of it, 561. 

Willow deſeri'd. The kinds. Where they delight. How 
planted. It may be graffed. They are very profitable, The 
ſweeteſt Fuel in E ngland, A Garden Willow. Ax O- 
doriferous Willow. Uſes of Willow, 518. | 

Wood, its Deſtruction a great Advantage, 483. 

Woods to thicken, 437. 

Woods finely chamfered. Citron Wood where it preW, 5 1 5. 

The Woodcock. Its deſcription. Where they live. Their 
Ego,, 575: | 

Wooll Oir'd, why, 405. 


* ell 
Yew-Tree deſcribed Its Uſe. Their Cuſture. Plenty in 
Surrey. Yew Wood, 424. 2 
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THE END: 


